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Be Sure to 
Look for the Gold Seal 


Above is shown the Gold Seal 
guarantee that appears on every 
Congoleum Art-Rug and on 
every two yards of the roll 
goods. There is only one grade 
of Congoleum and that is Gold 
Seal Congoleum, identified by 
this Gold Seal. 














“Now for a little time to myself— 


“T'm beginning to think I owe these little 
rest-times to my Congoleum Rug . .. I 
didn’t dream it could make such a difference.”’ 


ECAUSE they cover any floor suitably and attractively and 
are so easy to keep clean, Congoleum Rugs are helping 
countless women solve the housework problem. 


And to the woman who does her own housework anything 
that makes it easier is a welcome addition to her household. 


re : , Congoleum on her floors often affords her extra leisure, be- 
; cause it takes but a few moments to restore its clean, cheerful 
colors to spotlessness. The time that used to be spent in thank- 
less beating and unsanitary sweeping is saved for herse/f. 


And woven rugs cannot be compared with Congoleum for 
real economy. Note the low prices. 





3x 414 feet $2.40 7%4x 9 feet $11.85 

3x6 feet 3.20 9 x10% feet 16.60 

6x9 feet 9.75 9 “ig feet 19.00 
Prices in the Far West and South average 15% higher than those quoted; in 


Canada prices average 25% higher. All prices subject to change without notice. 





After all, however, it is the housekeepers who have used 
Congoleum, who can best understand its economy. They are 
the ones who can recommend for real satisfaction, these sani- 
tary waterproof rugs that lie flat without fastening. 


Always Look for the Gold Seal 


The most important point to keep in mind when you are buy- 
ing Congoleum is this Gold Seal. When you read its safe and 
generous guarantee you will see howimportantitis. ‘“Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back’’ can mean only one thing, and 
your dealer will tell you that the Congoleum Company is back 
of this pledge to the letter. It means that you will be satisfied if 
you buy Congoleum Rugs or Floor Coverings by the yard. 
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Beautiful Color Rug Chart free on request. Address nearest office. 
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INCORPORATED 





PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK Cr CLEVELAND 
SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS MONTREAL 
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Faster! 


MPATIENCE is the mother of efficiency 
—impatience of needlessly hard labor; 
unsatisfactory, slow results. 

Every year more and more people want 
McCall’s. The first four months of this 
year brought us five hundred thousand new 
subscribers. A million and a half copies of 
each issue of McCall’s go into American 
homes. 

How to welcome our new friends cor- 
dially, serve them efficiently, and at the 
same time relax not a bit our service to 
friends of longer standing, has been an in- 
creasingly difficult problem. We want every 
subscriber to get his copy of McCall’s with- 
out fail, on the day it is due, and no later. 

Like other magazines, we have been 
using, for addressing, a perforated card- 
board stencil, printing the name on the 
wrapper. We were dissatisfied, first be- 
cause the imprint was too often indistinct, 
and second because the process was slow. 

We called in experts to study the situa- 
tion. We have solved the problem. Mc- 
Call's is the first magazine to adopt the new 
Speedaumat system of addressing. 

A metal stencil, an individual name- 
plate, will be made for each subscriber of 
McCall’s. 

With this stencil, the address will be 
printed, not on a wrapper, but on the 
magazine itself. Every subscriber will re- 
ceive her copy, not rolled up, as before, but 
flat. 

Your own copy of McCall’s will be 
clearly imprinted with your own name—so 
if you happen to leave it on the porch, and 
the neighbor’s children take it home, they 
are pretty sure to be sent back with it. 

Most important of all, we can get the 
magazine out to you twice as fast. It used 
to take us a whole month to mail McCall’s 
to our long list of subscribers. With the 
Speedaumat installed we can do it in two 
weeks. 

The increased legibility of the address 
makes it almost certain your copy will not 
go astray. 

With this new equipment and an en- 
tirely new subscription force under the 
ablest management we could find, McCall’s 
can in the future promise every subscriber 
speed and efficiency in delivering the maga- 
zine to you every month on the day it is 
due. 
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She gives me candy—and she never bothers 





WE NEED BOTH KINDS 


ERITY was sitting on the floor playing with her dolls. 
It was Thanksgiving morning. The grandmother of the 
household was coming and there was to be a big turkey 

and other exciting things. 

Mother was discussing the subject of thankfulness with 
Daddy. She turned to include the child in the conversation: 

“What are you thankful for, Verity?” 

“Because my Nanda’s coming,” she replied. 

“And why do you love your Nanda so?” 

Verity hesitated only a second, then with a happy little 
sigh: 

“Because she gives me candy—and she never bothers.” 

Verity’s grandmother is Frances Hodgson Burnett. Two 
continents have honored her and millions of people, big and 
little ones, have been the happier for her work. She told me 
that Verity’s remark epitomized the desire of a lifetime: To 
give people “candy” and not to bother them. 

Older hearts than Verity’s might say a prayer of thankful- 
ness for the people who give them candy and do not bother. 
Candy is one thing at six, another at sixteen, and something 
else at sixty. It may be made of sugar and water, or of moon- 
light and jasmine blossoms, or of cozy drowsiness and a chim- 
ney corner. It takes almost as many forms as there are human 
desires, and always it is good—if we don’t have too much of it. 

Lucky grandmothers! Theirs is the happy task. Grand- 
mother has earned the right to be the candy-giver by a long 
apprenticeship in “bothering,” and we must not grudge her 
this joy. 

But some of us have to bother. William Lloyd Garrison 
and Wendell Phillips bothered about slavery until somebody 
did something about it. Susan B. Anthony and the heirs of 
her opinion bothered about political inequality until women 
got the vote. 

Pensions, maternity endowment, equal pay for equal 
work, the abolition of child labor, of poverty and of all 
the other things that keep this world from being the fair land 
of our hearts’ desire will come only through bothering about 
them. 

Perhaps the most important thing is to be sure that we 
never bother except about something really worth it, and that 
meantime we overlook no opportunity to give candy. 

Let’s be thankful with Verity for those who give us candy 
and never bother, and thankful also in a grown-up way for 
those who are “bothering” in the interests of a better world. 
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Tribute 


O work that is not merely done, but 
done beautifully and well, we yield 
swift admiration. 

But it is something deeper than admira- 
tion, the feeling which the relatives and 
friends of soldiers dead in France have for 
those who are helping them in their pil- 
grimages to the graves of the men who are 
gone. 

With the sympathy of understanding, 
the organizations are serving American men 
and women as they search for the graves 
of their dead boys. The American Red 
Cross, to make travel to the cemetery easy, 
has established omnibus routes, so that 
fathers and mothers, particularly, need not 
go to the difficulty and expense of obtain- 
ing private means of transportation, or en- 
dure the fatigue of making the sorrowful 
journey on foot. Through the Graves 
Registration Service of the Army, they are 
informed of the exact location of the graves. 

At each burial place is a rest house, 
maintained by the Red Cross. There 
women, gracious, tactful, kind, chosen by 
the Y. W. C. A. for these very qualities, 
meet the tired travelers, help them over 
their difficulties, and give them all needed 
information. 

Into the hands of each is placed a letter 
from the women of France to American 
women visiting the graves: 

ag And now, dear sisters, you 
come ‘to ‘kneel before the graves of your be- 
loved, those heroic defenders of our cause 
whose mortal remains rest under the soil 
of France. May you feel that 
which we French women wish so: much to 
feel ourselves—that our lost ones are invisi- 
ble, but not wholly beyond our ken. : 

They reach the cemetery itself, green 
and white like a daisy field, spread out over 
a hillside, perhaps. Quiet and beauty, dig- 
nity and peace, are there. Each grave, 
marked with a white cross, is kept beauti- 
ful by the faithful, loving hands of French 
women—hands which would appease the 
loss of other women, irremediable like their 
own. 

Many a woman who has come over to 
take back with her what was left of her 
son or lover or husband, senses the quiet- 
ness of the fields and hills, sighs and turns 
away. “Here he died, here let him rest. For 
here, at least, is peace.” 
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If your magazine wrapper is stamped “ EXPIRES,” 
your subscription expires with this copy. Send 
your renewal within ten days, so you will not 
miss the next number. 


All subscriptions are stopped promptly 
at expiration unless renewed. 


Should you change your address, please give four 


weeks’ notice. Give your old address as well as 
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MARY SEES 


a nice quiet little trip, did Mary Pickford 
But the world had its own idea about that. 
This is what Mary says about it 


They went over to Europe for 
and Douglas Fairbanks. 
The journey was one prolonged reception. 
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those actors who do English swell parts on the stage 
could see how different a real Englishman like that is 

“We waited for the Duchess in the summer-house with 
Lady Desborough. Douglas says he never saw anyone who 
could talk about politics and everything so cleverly as Lady 
Desborough did, while the Duchess dressed. Lady Des 
borough’s son was there, too, and Lady Betty Butler, the 
Duchess’ sister. The Duke of York was to have come down 
but he ate something that didn’t agree with him, and 
he couldn’t make it 

“Imagine the pos- 


too, 




















OU never can tell what Douglas is going to do “Was I frightened at running in on a Duke and Duchess 
next—that’s why he’s so much fur like that? No, not exactly. Douglas and I had met them 
‘One hot afternoon in New York he said, ‘Let once when they visited in California. To entertain them 
run over to Europe for a couple of minutes afte: we made up a comedy picture with the Duke and Duchess 
all—just sneak over and hardly anyone know is hero and heroin Douglas was the villain and I was 
\ nice, quiet, private little wedding-trip the maid. We called it ‘Pearls and Poison 
that’s what we planned, and two days later we started. I So I knew they were simple and unafiected—and just 
hadn't figured—we left so sudden hat anyone in England ood sports. But I didn’t know what to call them. I 
would know we were comir I suppose the newspaper ettled it by just not calling them anything. The Duke is a 
correspondents must 
have sent word. And 
when the airplane 
began dropping 
flowers around the 


boat before we landed 
we couldn't 
at first that 
were doing it 
Phere 
more 
ple on board like 
Coionel House and 
William Weisman, 
Nathan Straus. 
“And when we 


belie ve 

they 
for u 
were so many 
celebrated peo 
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sessor of so_ historic 
a name as the Duke 
of York suffering 
from a plain every- 
day garden variety 
of stomach ache! 
“After lunch Mar- 
coni, the wireless in- 


























that crowd waiting 
on the pier—all 
people calling 
names and throwing 
us kisses I couldn't 
help but cry inside, 
and some outside, 

though I tried to 
smile at them. There 


was a wonderful look 


greeted Mary and 
at Southampton 


those All England 


our 








too 














on their faces, even 
though many of them 
were pinched and 
haggard I can't tell 
vou what it was, but 
I feel sure that they 
loved us, and I know 
we loved them 
“It was the same 
all the time we were 
in London. We hardly 
dared go out of the F } 
hotel, though I wish Ne VY 
we could have lost li 








In Paris they sat on the former 
site of the guillotine 


ourselves in the crowd 
ind have heard what 
were saying I 
nd have lost m 
self, because a woman 
can disguise herscil 
with veils and hats 


they 








but you couldn't lose 
Douglas long. Every 
body would know 
that walk of his 
“The crowds were 
so much more cour 






















Douglas 


They saw the international tennis matches 
at Wimbledon and met Tilden 










Mary, perched on Douglas’ shoulder, en- 


ventor, came. I was 
prouder of meeting 
him than I would 
have been to meet a 
king. He has done so 
much for humanity. 
He was the first to 


write in my auto- 


joyed the Rose Festival graph book. 








o_ “The Duchess’ 
Aj >. father rode over in 
the afternoon from 

the golf links. He is 

the Earl of Lanes- 


borough, and a terri- 
ble tease. He made 
fun of everybody’s 
golf, and my good- 
ness, how he guyed 
the Duchess! 

“The Earl could 
show Douglas a thing 
or two in the way of 


stunts. He is quite 
a contortionist. After 
dinner—it was a reg- 





ular Macbeth dinner, 
the very same sort of 
dinner that might 
have been served off 
that same big table, 
and from those same 
enormous plates three 
hundred years ago. 
There were seven men 
serving it, one Scotch- 
man, one Hindu, sev- 
eral colored men and 
several white, repre- 
senting the countries 
in which the Duke 
has estates, I believe. 
Well, after dinner, we 

















Behold a movie Queen gazing 
on a certain imperial crest 





































































































teous than our crowds ali got around in 
are. They apologized front of the fire- 
to each other all the place in the living- 
time for pushing—in hall and played, and 
ihose nice English danced and _ listened 
voices. I love Eng to a piper. The 
lish voices, even cock Duchess served joke 
ney ones The Eng cakes, filled with cot 
lish run up and down | a ton and rubber, and 
the scale with thei: \" ey 7 \N ji matches that ex- 
voices so much more — - ploded. They were 
than we do Douglas gives Mary a lift to This Dutch baby is a bit lots of fun. The Ear! 
“One time—at look upon Eiffel Tower distant with strangers gained a lot of ap 
Queen Alexandra’ plause because he 
Rose Festival—Doug could put his feet over 
is had to carry his head and pick up 
me on hi houlder a handkerchief 
through the people, Douglas couldn’t do 
and George Gros that. They always 
smith, the Englist have a good time like 
producer, went ahead that at a big English 
We did our sightsec house-party —t he y 
ing at midnight in a play like children. In 
taxi, first sneaking out the afternoon we rode 
the kitchen door In up the river~in the 
this way we saw Fleet Duke’s motor boat, 
Street, Westminster which the Duke ran 
Abbey, the Tower of himself, and their idea 
aancen _ Dick “Plenty of room at the top,” says Douglas, In Venice, Douglas took the most dread- It beats the Dutch—Mary conquered of 8 = ride seemed 
a on lragging Mary upward ful risks, leaping over the Canals Holland, baby and all te be © Se ae 
Cheshire Cheese. We I , ee , other in the water. 
got to Wimbledon for During all this time 
ome of the international tenni atche ind met Tilden young fellow, so it was all right for Douglas to address him they carried on the most b mversation about every 
the American champion, and Suzanne Lenglen, that whiz of is ‘Sutherland.’ subject under the sun that ! er heard. 
French girl, and the others “I guess it is only the servants that put on airs and graces “Later on, Lord and Lad acliffe called at our hotel, 
But nothing I saw abroad looked I expected it to. | and stride around and call people ‘Your Grace.’ Douglas and stood in line just as if hadn’t been a Lord and 
wasn't disappointe surprised says that the servants do all that sort of business for the Lady at all. They sent 1 e* cards, saying, ‘May we see 
“Piccadilly is a litth inimportant-looking street I family, that all these dukes and earls and people like that you?’ and said if we wer they would come back again! 
thought it would be very grand The English buildings haven’t time to put on airs. Thevy’re having too much fun “We weren't up ye commenced coming about 
eemed awfully small and one-sized after Yhe variety of ust living eight o’clock in Londor e got dressed right off. And 
New York. London seemed like a changeless city—the sort “They certainly are comfortable—the most comfortable what do you suppose ited to tell us? ‘I know just 
of place you might come back to in after years and find the sort of people I ever saw. We wouldn't think of being so what you're up agai | this jam!’ Lord Northcliffe 
ume. So different from New York, which changes so comfortable over here as they are. For instance, the Duke of said. ‘You need a Ve would like to have you go 
feverishly Sutherland didn’t wear garters the whole day we were there down to our place c ie of Thanet in Kent for a few 
“We did: meet any kings and queet but we were too much trouble. His socks hung around his shoe days. We won’t go vith you unless you want us to— 
invited to a house-party given by the Duke and Duchess tops. When he put on his dress clothes for dinner, his col- but the servants a and you can do as you please.’ 
of Sutherland at their country estate, Sutton Place, in lar was a couple of sizes too large, instead of a couple of “Tt was decide: ld be best for us to go alone, so 


ourrey 


The Duchess is Mistre ss 


of the Robes to Queen Mary 
the r al ] 


family visits at Sutton Pla ill the tim 


his vest 
some ot 


wrapped 
wished 


have 
said he 


could 
Douclas 


and he 
again 


small, 
him half 


too 


iround 
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and we went to their wonderful 
inucd on pag 


they sent their cz 
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The Cutex 
Traveling Set 
$1.50 


Contams just 









what you need to 

keep your nails beautifully mani 

cured all full-sized packages 

Culex Cuticle Remover, that docs 

cr wav wii? nous culling ; ¢ 

tal yaar Vail White, to 
nities 


sana 


apy 

mn we stains and 
discolorations and give your nail 
tips a snowy whiteness; Cute 
Cake Polish and Cutex Past 
Polish (pink) to give your nails 
the fashion thle finish 



































In addition you et a double 
cut steel file, emery boards i 
orange sti absorbent cotton } 
ind an invaluable little bookle 
on the care of the nails. All 


combined in a stunning set 








H 
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Li | 
I os = ; 
n one stunning set—everything | 
to keep your ils beautifull d | 
N ten minutes, with these Cutex For fascinatingly snowy nail tips, apply 
manicure preparations, you can just a bit of Cutex Nail White under the 
transform nails you are ashamed of. nails. You will delight in the fashion- 
Start today to have the shapely, well- able finish that thre Cutex Polish gives. 
kept nails that make any hand beautiful. Your rst manicure will show you how : 
No matter how rough and ragged the lovely nails can look. x 
skin around your nails is, no matter how Chet 4 birtha 
ugly cutting the cuticle has made them, Por Christmas. and Sirttep race | 
y i 
you can almost instantly change them Last year over three hundred thousand : 


into nails that are noticeably lovely. women bought Cutex sets during the 


holiday season. Before you plan a single 





9 ak 


Without trimming or cutting of any 


:, . . *hristmas gi c 2 ; ¢ Sets. . i 
kind, Cutex keeps the skin at the base of Christmas gift, look at these Cutex sets he Cutex Boudoir Set ; 
the nail smooth, firm and unbroken. Just Read the description alongside of each only $3.00 | 
file your nails to the proper length and pacsure. 7 one of the 7 - a ole: eons npr ect contains full 

. . . : . — > P > ‘ sized packages of Cutex Cuticle Remover 
shape. In the Cutex package you will handsome Christmas wrapper—makes a Cutex Nail White, Cutex Cake Polish 
find orange stick and absorbent cotton present that is new and fashionable. Renut de abil ook ad os ee . 
« « c . \ouge 1 adddiftton you ge your orange 4 
oc : F siick, emery boards, flexible deuble-cut 
With a little cotton wrapped around the Any drug or department store in the steel file, and a beautiful white buffer with 
. ° . - es - P - ‘ removable chamois A really impressive j 
end of the stick and dipped in Cutex, United States, in Canada and in England Chrisnains breaded _ ” 
work around the nail base, gently push- has Cutex. manicure preparations. Don’t 
ing back the cuticle. Almost at once you let another day go by until you have 
will find you can wipe off the dead sur- secured Cutex. Get your set today. 
plus skin. Wash the hands, pressing Northam Warren, | 14 West 17th Street, The Cutex Compact Set 
back the cuticle as you dry them. New York. all the essentials 
60 cents 
This is the Cutex set of a thousand uses 


Vany women buy six of these at a time 
Each contains a miniature package of Cute 
Cuticle Remover, Cutex Nail White, Cutex 
Cake Polish and Cutex Paste Polish (pink) 
Jn addition you get your orange stick and ; 
emery boards—all the essentials for the 
nodern manicure. I1undreds and thou 
sands of these sets are bought every year. 
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Oil Mop or Dusty Floor Cloth?- 


wee the oil mop means in dusting floors, P. ANP G.—The 
White Naphtha means in all kinds of cleaning requiring 
soap and water—a bright, inviting home with least trouble to the 


housekeeper. 


You'll be amazed to see how quickly and easily dirt disappears 
under its rich, thick suds. No hard rubbing, no hard scrubbing, 
because this new-idea cleanser combines the dirt-moving qualities 
of the highest-grade white laundry soap and quick-action naphtha 
soap. It even makes clothes snowy white without boiling, if you 


wish to omit at any time this part of the washing. 


Use it next cleaning day, and see how much sooner the work is 
finished; how much fresher you feel; and how much better every- 


me. ] 
thing looks. 


Not merely a white laundry soap; 
Not merely a naphtha soap; 
But the best features of both, combined. 





the manufacturers of 


lvory Soap 
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LYSIANI RNHARDT, GRAND- 
DAUGHTER OF THE DIVINE SARAH, 
AYS: “I WONDER HOW I SHALI 
IND TIME IN ALL MY LIFE TO AD 
MIRE THE WOMAN THAT SHE IS 


ot 


ON’T you think it’s time 
to stop, grandmeére?’ 
Curled up on a wick 
divan beside her writing 
table, I await her reply. | 
am cuddled in heaps of 
cushions of all colors and shapes, 
cushions brought from all parts ob 
the world and flung here carelessly 
because all we ask of them is that 
they be soft, vague things on which 
one can throw herself to dream of 
other vague delightful things. The 
studio itself is dreamy now in the 
twilight, the colors of the cushions 
are fading and their shapes melting 
into the gathering shadows 

My grandmother does not hear 
me because she does not wish to hear 
me. She does not lift her head. Her 
rumpled hair quite hides from me 
her large eyes, and the pen in her 
hand continues to move with quick 
nervous leaps, creating on the white 
paper the swift script that ends each 
word in the same illegible scrawl 
he litth mahogany desk quivers 
with her ardent haste 

“Thou hast guests for dinner 
evandmere.” 

“There are only three more lines 
to write.” 

I cuddle into the cushions again, 
for I know that when she says “only 
three more lines” it means at least 
another quarter of an hour. She 
bends closer over the pages. There 
is no sound but the tiny complaint 
of her driven pen, and the soft 
crackle of paper. Beside her the 
young secretary sits intent, number 
ing and placing in order the sheets 




















that flutter from beneath her hand 
as she fills them 

The large room, so crowded with 
rare pieces of furniture, pictures, ta ? 
pestries, bibelots, makes one think of , 
a little museum, but it has not the 
museum’s impersonal chilliness. The 
soft, tumbled cushions give it an air 
of cosiness; the crackling of sticks 
and singing of flames in the large 
fireplace of carved wood are like the 
voices of the long friendly years that 
have been lived here 

Thirty years ago to this same 
studio my grandmother, busy all day 
and every evening at the theater 
came at night to study, to write, to 
work at her sculpture; during all 
those thirty years these walls have 
enclosed her happiest moments, and 
here she still continues to work, to 
write, to receive her guests. It is a 
place impregnated with memories, 
with charm and intimacy; it holds 
the heart of her life. The only thing she can not do 
here is to dream as I am doing; she has no time to 
give to dreams. 

When I was a little girl I believed in fairies, for 
fairy-tales are the hidden past of babies. Now I still 
believe them, though in secret and under other forms, 
which does not say that I have grown in intelligence, 
but that I have lost in simplicity. Well, one day 
when I was small, I wept because I did not have a 
godmother like other children, and someone told me 
that my grandmother was also my godmother. I 
considered this, troubled, for I felt some lack of logic 
in it, and children love logic. Then with the tears 
still on my face I asked, “If my grandmother is also 
my godmother, where is her magic wand ?” 
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An intimate picture of the great actress, sculptress and writer, 

as her granddaughter sees her. Madame Bernhardt is writing 

for McCall’s an amazing series of short stories of the stage 

By Lysiane Bernhardt 

Now, while I listen to the hurrying pen with which, ab Madame Bernhardt has been a garland of years made into 
sorbed and intent, she rules the world of her creation, I un a wreath of flowers and laurels by her own ceaseless labo: 
derstand that she has always carried an invisible wand that For many years she was at the theater every day, play 


enables her to accomplish all that she desires. The life of ing in the afternoon and again in the evening; she came irom 


the stage to her sculptor’s tools 
she saved with her pen every 
scrap of time that otherwise 
might have been lost. It was in 
these straying moments that she 
wrote not only an enormous 
quantity of sketches, notes 
stories, and articles, but the first 
volume of her memories and thre: 
plays as well: L’Aveu, played 
at the Odeon in March, 1888, 
Adrienne Lecouvreur put on at 
Théatre Sarah Bernhardt in 190 
and Un Coeur d’Homme, given 
at the Théatre des Arts in 1009 

Between performances of 
Jeanne Doré she gathered the 
riches of her extraordinary and 
luminous memory into a series of 
lectures on the theater in relation 
to art, literature and _ religion, 
many of which she was obliged to 
repeat several times to the enthu 
siastic audiences of the Rue Saint 
Georges. Her creative energy, in 
exhaustible and unwearied, saw 
in each moment of life, only an 
opportunity for fuller expression 
and old age finds her still living 
as ardently as youth 

I] gaze at the eagerness with 
which she works, her eyes intent 
on the flying fancies that her swift 
pen catches, and pins one by one 
to the paper. Remembering that 
she has written, painted, modeled 
and carved, and played nearly a 
hundred roles, | wonder how I 
shall be able, not to imitate her 
eflorts and successes, but to find 
time in all my life to admire the 
woman that she is 

The last word is written. My 
grandmother scrawls Fini at the 
bottom of the page, and clos 
ing her penholder she iooks at 
me with a smile that holds the 
contentment of work accom 
plished . 
“It is done, chérie! Why, how 
late itis! We must make haste—” 

For two hours she has been 
writing with the same unresting 
zeal. Yesterday she finished a 
story; tomorrow she begins an 
article; there are a hundred ideas 
in her mind that must come forth 
and these ideas are now her exis 
tence. Since the theater has left 
her more free, she gives herself 
with all her ardent vitality to 
literature; work is for her the 
breath of life, to spend an hour 
without it is to suffocate with 
ennui, and she rests only to see 
her friends 

Her days are like those of a 
bee, accumulating word by word 
and page by page the stored ex 
periences of her long journeying 
and it is only in the evenings that 
she turns from her writing table 
to give those who love her the 
treasures of her picturesque mind, 
her clear imagination and her sin 
cere spirit 

“Come quickly then. In one 
moment I must be dressed for 
dinner!”: The secretary closes the 
portfolio while the maid, taught 
by many years of service, accom 
plishes the change of garments as 
if by magic. My grandmother 
returns to the studio at the mo 
ment when Pierre Loti, one of her 
best friends, enters and advance 
to take her outstretched hands 

The room fills rapidly with 
people who surround her like th: 
court of a queen; they bring 
however, more sincerity of affe 
tion and less constraint in cow 
tesy than most courts know 
For them my grandmother lay 
aside the mask of the theater and 
wears only the golden aureole of 
friendship. They know her as 
-quals, admiring, criticizing and 
loving, in an atmosphere of free 
dom not known to those whose 
attitude before her is that of the 
bent head and clasped hand 

ad , ; 
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HAD not been Dr. John 
Nettleship’s secretary 
two days when I made 
the exciting discovery 
that detection of crime 
was a hobby of his, or 
I should rather say, a side-line 
of his professional practise 
For criminals, being all mere 
or less abnormal mentally, the 
investigation of their motives 
and acts is very proper work for an alienist, 
and the cases that came to him were only 
such as had defied the usual police methods 

Ida Marable’s disappearance was the 
first after my arrival on the scene. Follow 
ing it, there had been four or five others, 
all important enough but not especially in 
teresting, except for the doctor’s method of 
handling them 

And the last of these, the Moyston for 
geries, had brought him so much publicity 
which he hates—-that for several months 
now he had devoted himself exclusively to his patients 

When the Hillman trunk mystery began to occupy large 
sections of the daily papers I followed it with great interest, 
but without the slightest hope that Dr. Nettleship would be 
consulted. For according to the press, Vance Hillman had 
brought an expert back from London with him. This was 
in Englishman named Soper—an exceedingly clever and re 
sourceful detective—who had made an American reputation 
for himself the year before by capturing the Liverpool de 
faulter Rogerson, after all the Americans engaged in the 
chase had abandoned it. Imagine then my surprise and de 
light when, late one afternoon, the maid brought Mrs 
Hillman’s card to me 

The doctor was in the laboratory, office hours being 
over, and I would have hesitated to disturb him for any- 
thing else, but now I lost no time in reaching the door, giv- 
ing my preliminary tap, and entering. He was bent over a 
table, his big shoulders hunched, intently watching some 
thing boiling in a retort. 

“Mrs. Vance Hillman to see you, doctor,” I announced, 
doing my best to make my tone matter-of-fact, although I 
might have known that I did not deceive him 

“Well, that is exciting,” he answered, in an entirely un 
excited voice, looking around at me, his eyes twinkling 

“Will you see her?” I questioned eagerly 

He nodded and turned back to his experiment 

Poor Mrs. Hillman! As I showed her into the office I 
lingered in the doorway, wishing I might say something to 
express my sympathy. She was so young and pretty and 
sweet, and her position was so terrible. Married only a few 
weeks and her husband in the Tombs, charged with murder! 

Returning to my work, the transcribing of an article of 
the doctor’s for a medical journal, I had great difficulty in 
keeping my mind on it. I was like a war-horse at the smell 
of powder, for I had been a newspaper woman before my 
marriage—and on a morning paper, too 
My husband’s long illness and death had 
left me at ebb both financially and physi 
cally, and I had accepted my present po 
sition as a stop-gap, never dreaming that 
it would prove to be the most valuabl 
and interesting one I had ever had 

I heard the doctor enter his 
office and close the door, after 
which there was silence Then, 
about ten minutes later, I re- 
ceived. a second ur 
prise. Soper’s card was 
brought to me. Soper’s! 

“| have an appoint 
ment to meet Mrs 
Hillman here; has she 
comer He shot the 
words at me—with a 
pronounced English ac 
cent and a touch of 
cockney—the instant | 
hove in sight, and hi 





tone was so rud ind 
irrogant that I in 
lulged myself in 


silent inspection of hin 
before I deigned to an 
wer 


He was a man of 
ibout thirty-five, of 
medium height and 
weight ind without a == 240 EN 
single triking feature LAND CONI 
in either his appearanc DENT OF Mi 
or dress—a fact whi HILLMAN n 
I! noted particularly NOCENCE. NOW 
because the doctor had 1 DOUBT 17 . 


everal times remarke 
that his own appear 
ance would alone have 
lisqualifed him for ordinary detective work, had the work 
itself not been intolerably offensive to him 


The doctor's unusual height, massive shoulders, and mop of 
gray hair combined to make him noticeable in any company 
while Soper on the other hand, was ideally inconspicuous, 


in invaluable asset, in a detective 
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THE LURANIA MYSTERY 


By Adele Luehrmann 


“Bring him right in,” said the doctor, when I had an 
nounced the detective; and, “I'll want you, Mrs. Penney 
with a notebook,” he added, to my very great satisfaction, 
for | adore being in on a case from the start 

“You won't object, I hope, Mr. Soper, to my secretary’s 
taking down your statement ?” he inquired, when I reentered 
the room in the Englishman’s wake. “I should like a ver- 
batim record of it for reference, especially since you are 
leaving the country.” 

“Not at all,” replied Soper, seating himself 

“But first,’ continued Dr. Nettleship, “let me ask if your 
decision to withdraw from the case is quite irrevocable?” 

“Quite,” echoed the detective emphatically. “The pre- 
judice against me here is too strong—partly, I daresay, be- 
cause I’m British, but chiefly, I think, because I succeeded 
last year in the Rogerson case after the Americans had all 
failed. They are not chancing that again, you may be sure. 
Being against me, they’re against my client. And they influ- 
ence the press, which in turn influences public opinion—as I 
have already explained to Mrs. Hillman.” 


SN’T it wicked, doctor?” the young wife exclaimed in- 

dignantly “We didn't employ Mr. Soper because we 

had no faith in American detectives, but because we had 
to have somebody at once. And now if he leaves us, people 
will be sure to think it is because he has lost faith in my 
husband’s innocence.” 

“Not at all,” said Soper bruskly. “The minute I retire, 
the sentiment of the police and, in turn, that of the press 
and public will veer to Mr. Hillman’s side.” 

Dr. Nettleship shook his head. “I’m not so sure of that,” 
he observed in his quiet, courteous way. “Public sentiment is 
often a very stubborn thing. If your client has suffered from 
association with vou, as you ‘believe, you should feel it your 
duty to stay and pursue your inquiry to a successful issue.” 

“With = the 
whole New York 
police force 
against me? 
Every move I 
make is blocked. 
Obstacles con- 
front me at 
every turn.” 

“You don’t 
impress me as 
aman to be 
stopped by ob- 
stacles.” 

“Only a fool 
keeps on when 
it’s hopeless.” 
“That is how your rivals reasoned 
in the Rogerson case.” 

Soper frowned 

“That was a different matter,” he 
snapped 

There was a pause before the doc- 
tor replied. Mrs. Hillman watched 
him with pathetic intentness, every 
hope she had in the world hanging on 
him, while he slumped comfortably in 
his chair and regarded the detective 
with a mildly speculative gaze 

“T'll say no more; I see your mind 
is made up,” he said pleasantly, end- 
ing the pause. “And now, since I am 

to take over the case, I should like your report 
from the time you took charge—or, rather, from 
the time the Lurania left New York. You were a 
passenger, I believe ?” 

“Yes,” answered the Englishman. “I had been 
over here for a London client and chanced to re- 
turn by the boat on which Mr. and Mrs. Hillman 
sailed for their wedding-trip. But—is it necessary 
for Mrs. Hillman to hear my report?” 

“Yes!” She spoke for herself with a start of surprise 
“Why shouldn’t 1?” she demanded. “Have you found out 
omething you haven't told me?” Her head rose. “I’m not 
afraid 1 want to hear everything—everything. That is 
my right. Doctor!” I thought of what an ordeal this must 
be for any woman, and I admired Mrs. Hillman’s courage. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. H. D. KOERNER 


A CROWD HAD ALREADY COLLECTED, 

WITH THE POLICE HOLDING THEM IN 

CHECK. I HEARD A MAN'S VOICE SAY- 

ING EXCITEDLY: ‘OF COURSE I DON’T 

KNOW WHO SHE IS. I NEVER SAW HER 
BEFORE IN MY LIFE” 


Dr. Nettleship assented to her appeal to him. “Cer- 
tainly, you are to remain if you wish,” he agreed. “Ready, 
Mrs. Penney? Well, Mr. Soper?” 

The detective scowled. “Surely you know all the facts,” 
he replied impatiently. “The papers have been full of the 
case 

“I want the inside story—as you see it,” said the doctor. 

“As you please.” Soper shrugged and without further 
ado began his statement, which follows here verbatim, 
copied from my record in the office files. 


OPER speaking.) “The passage to Liverpool from New 

York was entirely uneventful. On my arrival I went 

off to send some telegrams before attending to my lug- 
gage and, on returning to the dock, heard that a woman’s 
body had been found in a trunk. A crowd had already col- 
lected, with the police holding them in check, but I, of course, 
was allowed to push my way through. As I did so, I heard 
a man’s voice saying excitedly: ‘Of course I don’t know who 
she is! I never saw her before in my life!’ The speaker was 
Mr. Hillman, whom I knew by sight, having noticed him on 
the boat where he and his bride had attracted considerable 
attention as a rich young couple on their honeymoon. Mrs 
Hillman was standing ™beside her husband and in a trunk 
nearby was the dead woman. She was young and well- 
dressed, and a sponge—dry, but smelling still of chloroform 
—tied over her mouth and nose with a towel, left no doubt 
as to the cause of death. 

“Mr. Hillman was being closely questioned and I soon 
gathered the facts. On bringing the trunk ashore it was dis- 
covered that there had been no passenger on the boat of the 
name on the label: Richard P. White. Then a peculiar odor 
was noticed and this, together with its weight, led to the 
trunk’s being forcibly opened. The body revealed nothing 
whatever as to the woman’s identity. The trunk was new 
and of French manufacture, but bore no tag nor initials— 
nothing but the one label. At least, so it at first appeared. 
Then, on closer inspection, another label was discovered 
under that one. Fortunately the upper one had been put on 
with less care to make it stick than to conceal the one be- 
neath, so that it was easily removed without obliterating the 
name on the lower one. This name was Vance Hillman and 
was written in the same hand as the “Richard P. White.” 

“As the trunk had been in the hold with Mr. Hillman’s 
other luggage, it was clear that the change in labels had been 
made during the voyage. Mr. Hillman was asked to write 
both names and his writing was found to be different from 
that on the labels. This fact and his air of innocence re- 
sulted in his being allowed to go. As he was leaving I offered 
him my card, saying that should he need any one in my 
line I'd be glad to serve him. I thought he might feel in- 
clined to assist in the apprehension of the person who had 
made such unwarranted use of his name, for I foresaw that 
the English police would take little active interest in the case, 
since the murder had been committed in America and the 
body would be sent back there. 

“The newspapers were full of the affair, of course, but as 
I had anticipated, the police did practically nothing. Sev- 
eral handwriting experts who were interested, were per 
mitted to examine the labels and they all agreed that the 
writing on them was a man’s, and disguised.” 

(Mrs. Hillman.) “But not my husband’s, they said.” 

(Soper.) “That’s true. But it was obvious that the mur- 
derer had been on the Lurania, either as a passenger or as 
one of the crew. A brief inquiry sufficed to eliminate the 
crew, and, of the passengers who had had access to their 
luggage during the voyage, there were less than a dozen, ac 
cording to the luggage steward’s record. Unfortunately, one 
of these was Mr. Hillman.” 

(Mrs. Hillman.) “My husband denies that.” 

(Soper.) “Yes, Mr. Hillman denied it. But the steward 
stuck to his story. He said that on the first day out a man 
came to him and asked to be allowed to get something from 
one of his trunks. He gave his name as Hillman and the 
steward found the Hillman luggage and pulled out the trunk 
wanted. Whether it was the trunk containing the body of 
the dead woman the steward was unable to say, remember- 
ing only that it was large and heavy and had a Hillman 
label on it 


E said the man took out a bunch of keys, gave an ex- 
clamation of annoyance, and said that the right key 
was on another bunch that he had left in his state- 
room. He asked the steward to go up for it, giving the 
number of his room, but the steward replied that it was 
against the rules to leave passengers alone in the hold. He 
would send for it, he said, and started off to call some one 
for the purpose. He had not taken more than a score 
of steps, he claimed, when the passenger called to him not to 
bother, that he had decided not to open the trunk, after all. 
He went off at once and that was the last the steward saw 
of him. 
“The London police calculated that there had been ample 
time while the steward was walking away for the passenger 
to take the label from his pocket, moisten it, and place it on 
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that time 
arrest.” 

Dr. Nettleship.) “And, as his arrest followed his identi 
fication by the hotel clerk, you didn’t see the latter, either, I 
suppose? Too bad. Your impressions of these two men 
might have been useful to me. Continue.” 

(Soper.) “The clerk, who had read descriptions of Hill 
man and the dead woman in the Paris papers, notified the 
Paris police that a couple answering to such descriptions had 
spent four days, from November fourteenth to eighteenth, at 
the Hotel St. Jacques, registered as Vance Hillman and wife 
The Paris authorities wired this at once to London and Mr 
Hillman was again questioned. He admitted having been in 


Mr. Hillman did not employ me until after his 


he didn’t know, and I smiled to myself at his chagrined ex 
pression. He was not the first detective I had seen the doc 
tor convict of inaccurate observation. In fact I thought the 
question had been asked for that sole purpose, since I failed 
to see the bearing of it; but the doctor, it appeared, was 
really interested in the matter 

“The towel has been removed, I suppose?” he inquired. 

“Yes. But the point does not strike me as important,” 
answered Soper, his tone slightly contemptuous 

“Perhaps you are right,” assented Dr. Nettleship affably 
“Now another thing. Two women, you say, have identified 
Mr. Hillman as the man they met on the apartment-house 
stairs, going to Mrs. Martin’s apartment. Are those stairs 


/ 
: 
‘ the trunk. The fact of its not fitting perfectly appeared to for the charges under it. The expressman called next morn- hotel with a woman wasn’t true. He wouldn’t have done 
indicate hurry, but it fitted well enough to show that the ing about nine and took the trunk to the dock. It had, so such a thing after having my promise!” 
: purpose of it was to conceal the one beneath. When con- the tenants say, been in the hall all night.” Soper looked at Dr. Nettleship, silently derisive of such 
4 fronted with Hillman, the steward could not positively feminine reasoning. “I really have no theory of the case,’ 
| identify him as the man that had come to the hold, although M< verbatim account ends here, but I made notes of _ he said. “I think, however, that it is very unfortunate for 
i the latter, he was sure, had a small dark mustache like Mr what followed Mr. Hillman that he hasn’t a better alibi for the afternoon 
y Hillman’s. This failure at identification left everything in “I should like to ask a few questions, Mr. Soper,” of his wedding-day.” 
2. the air, and had it not been for the positive identification said Dr. Nettleship. “In the first place, I am interested in “He was in his rooms going over old papers,” put in Mrs 
i of Mr. Hillman by the Paris hotel clerk—” the arrangement of the towel that held the chloroform Hillman. 
: Dr. Nettleship.) “One moment, please, I’m interested in sponge in place. Was it fastened at the back of the head or “Yes—so he says,” returned the detective, without look 
that steward. Were you present when he saw Mr. Hillman?” at the crown?” ing at her. “But unluckily he was alone and so can’t prove 
(Soper.) “I? No, I had nothing to do with the case at Soper stared a moment, then admitted with a frown that’ it. The police don’t believe him, at any rate. Their theory 


is that the woman followed him from Paris and threatened 
a scandal—and he got rid of her 

“They think,” he went on, now addressing Dr. Nettk 
ship, “that he took the bold course of putting his own name 
on the label, thinking no one would believe a murderer 
would do such a thing, and then lost his nerve and tried to 
hide the label with another, there being no time to remove 
it. Had he had time to place the second label more ac 
curately, his scheme would doubtless have succeeded.” 

“You give that as the theory of the police, Mr. Soper,” 
said the doctor. “But it is your own opinion that interests 
me.” 

“T prefer to have none.” 

















N by Paris at the time mentioned, but denied being at the St well-lighted ?”’ “You may as well say you agree with them!” cried Mrs 
Y Ry Jacques or any other hotel with a woman. The clerk, how “As well as such stairs usually are, I daresay,” replied Hillman, and the doctor turned to her, as if on sudden im 
I ; ever, was brought to London and without hesitation identi the detective, with a bored air. pulse 
I ba fied him and the dead woman as his former guests; and Mr “Does that point also strike you as- negligible?” “What does your husband say?” he asked her. “What is 
Hillman was arrested “VYes—since Mr. Hillman’s connection with the case does his theory? He must have discussed that matter with you.” 
“He sent for me and engaged me to investigate the case, not rest wholly on the testimony of those women.” : 
ee | assuring me that he was innocent of any connection what “That's true.” The doctor’s tone was quietly genial ES, often,” she answered. “Vance believes the hotel 
} ever with the dead woman and was confident that as soon “And what do you make of the frequency with which the v clerk in Paris and the women in that apartment house 
Le | is the body reached America and was identified, he would dead woman changed her name?” are simply mistaken, that’s all—or that there’s another 
r be cleared.” “That’s plain enough, I should say,” said Soper, rudely Vance Hillman. He thinks that perhaps the murderer just 
y H (Mrs. Hillman.) “And he would be—if they could only “She was doing something of which she was ashamed.” happened to see in the paper found in the apartment that we 
ie find out who the woman really is “Perhaps.” The doctor nodded thoughtfully. “On the other were going to Europe on the Lurania and put our name on 
" F (Soper.) “She has been identified as a Mrs. Norris, who hand, she may have been running away from some one.” the trunk so that it would be sure to be taken aboard 
he 2 sailed from France for America late in November. On het This suggestion was shrugged aside Vance doesn’t think the murderer meant to harm him or get 
iz irrival in New York she stayed at a hotel for a week, regis “What is your theory of the murder, Mr. Soper?” him into trouble and that he proved that by changing the 
r y tered as Mrs. Watkins, moving from there to a furnished “That hardly matters, does it—since I am leaving the label. Besides, nobody could do such a terrible thing to a 
er ; apartment which she rented under the name of Martin case ?” perfectly innocent person !” 
n, 4 Here she remained until her death. The apartment is in an “It matters to me. You have been in close contact with I had been watching Dr. Nettleship while she was speak 
é old-fashioned house, without elevator or hall service, and the affair from the beginning and, as a professional investi ing, and it did my heart good to see how his glance softened 
3 the other tenants saw her only when they chanced to pass gator of such cases, your opinion should be valuable.” upon her. Soper, however, rose with impatience 
Ww i her now and then on the stairs. She lived alone, they say, “I’ve been told you don’t think very highly of the opin “There’s nothing more, I suppose?” he said shortly. 
nt : but a man’s voice was frequently heard in her rooms, and ions of us professionals.” This with a touch of sarcasm “T think not,” replied the doctor, rising also. “When do 
Z two women have identified Mr. Hillman as a man seen by “You have been misinformed. I often find them help you sail?” 
n’s them several times on the stairs a ful,” declared the doctor gravely. “It would interest me “Thursday.” 
aI greatly to hear what conclusions you have reached in this “Ah—that’s unfortunate.’ 
se, HE apartment itself contained nothing that served as a instance.” “Why?” The detective stared curiously. 
rd - clew to the woman's identity or that of her murderer Soper hesitated; then he threw a side glance at Mrs. Hill- “Because,” answered the doctor, “the Lurania is due back 
ho There were ashes of burnt paper in the living-room man, who had been listening and watching with rapt at on Friday and it seems the luggage steward is now of the 
ras grate, however, showing that all such evidence had been cart tention. opinion that if he could hear Mr. Hillman’s voice again he 
on fully collected and destroyed. One thing only was over “Oh, don’t mind me—speak out!” she challenged at once. would be able to say positively whether or not he is the 
ble looked, a newspaper, that had probably slipped out of sight “All right then, I will!” he retorted. “I left England con- man who came to the hold. His ea. memory, he claims, is 
rs behind a chest of drawers and so escaped burning. It was a fident of Mr. Hillman’s innocence. Now—I doubt it.” better than his eye memory, as is often the case. If he were 
nk morning paper of the date January eighth, and was opened “I told you so, doctor!” cried Mrs. Hillman to say with certainty that Mr. Hillman is not the man, would 
‘ll at the socicty page, which «ontained an account of the plans “Why?” asked Dr. Nettleship of the detective. it not affect your view ?” 
rm for Mr. Hillman’s wedding to take place that evening, and a “Well—-I don’t like his record.” “Well—possibly,” conceded Soper 
ibt picture of his bride. “You speak of him as if he were a criminal,” broke in “Then why not wait for the test?” urged the doctor 
“The murder was apparently committed that afternoon the young wife. “He has been wild—he drank, and—had “Really, I think you should. Your withdrawal from the 
on Occupants of the rooms above say they heard a man’s angry love affairs—” case is sure to prejudice public opinion against Mr. Hillman, 
lis voice in Mrs. Martin’s apartment about two o'clock. At “Vice leads to crime. He was desperately in love with and—” 
the five, the expressman received his order. by telephone, to call you and you had refused him for over a year, because of his “Sorry, but I sail on Thursday,” snapped Soper. “I ac- 
jor for the trunk next morning. The order was given by a man vicious life. Finally you wrote him that you would marry cepted another case by cable this morning.” 
the and stated that the trunk must be called for in time to make him. He was in Paris at the time. Isn’t that true?” “Then we shall have to make the best of it,” said the 
ing the Lurania, sailing next day at noon—that it would be “Yes. But my letter reached him before the fourteenth, doctor quietly, and without the slightest hint of the 
ew found in the hall outside Mrs. Martin’s flat, with the money which proves that what that clerk said about his being at a [Continued on page 41) 
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By Dana Gatlin 
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she intended, when she asked: “You 








mean you'd give up the bunga- 
low ?” 

“We'll have to give it up—if we 
go back East.” Evelyn spoke with 
such assurance that. Barbey asked 
with genuine astonishment : 

“Why Dode isn’t figuring on 
doing that, is he?” 

“No-o—I’m figuring on_ it.” 
Then, with a _ confidential little 
smile: “But you mustn’t mention 
that to him—yet; he’s still too in 
fatuated with this hobby.” 

“I don’t believe I’d call it ex 
actly a ‘hobby,’” said Barbey, 
hesitantly. “He’s worked himself 
up tremendously in the two years 
he’s been here—the superintendent 
says he’s a real find.” 

“That's nice, of course—but you 
can see, can’t you, how ridiculous it 
would be for him to think of plant 
ing himself here? He doesn’t be 
long here—he’s of the East— Of 
course, he has enjoyed it as a sort 
of holiday lark; and the ‘big out 
doors’ and all that has appealed to 
his imagination—Dode’s an incor 
rigible dreamer, you know.” 

Yes, Barbey knew he was a 
dreamer; and she had come to 
know, these past two years of 
comradeship, something of what 
his dreams meant to him. She re- 
called, in a swift tender blur, a 
little reminiscence he had once told 
her out of his childhood—a trivial 
little episode, yet not so trivial in 
its significance, after all—of a day 
when he had run after the sunset 
glow, in a mad and glorious race 
with the ebbing light, thinking he 
might catch the ball of golden fire 
and come trundling it back over 
that wooded hill-line beyond the 
east pasture. 

Barbey could picture that eager 
wistful-eyed child, as vividly as 
though she had seen him. No he 
did not catch up with the fleeing 
sun, yei, despite his disappoint- 
ment, he brought his vision home 
again. Nor had all the successive 
disappointments that life had 
meted out to him succeeded, en 
tirely, in quenching the soft vision 
in his eyes. It was Dode’s eyes that 
Barbey, from the first, had found 
so inexpressibly moving, endearing 
And it was Dode’s eyes, had Bar 
bey but known it, that Evelyn in 
her stronghold of glitter and gaiety 
back East, could never make her 
self quite forget. And Evelyn had 
with a certain conscientiousness, 
tried to forget; for in her world 
Dode Alling had been accounted 
not only a dreamer, but a failure 

These details, of course, Barbey 
Summers guessed at, rather than 
knew; but she knew well enoug! 
the glowing elation that was Dode’s 


D A SHIMMERING, BRILLIANT SHAFT OF LIGHT ACROSS THE WATER TO EVELYN’S when unexpectedly, miraculously, 


AUGHT HER HAND “SEE!” HE BREATHED, “A PATH OF 


“Ves; and I don’t mind admitting it was a change I was 
dreading—we Easterners have rather absurd conceptions of 
the wild West, you know,” and Evelyn laughed a disarm- 
l ic little laugh 
“I wonder that you had the courage to do it,” said the 


ingly frank, apologe 


hills gir 
“Well,” and the bride’s tone shaded swiftly to gravity, 
ou see I loved Doce For a moment her eyes fixed them 
elves soberly on spact “Enough to outbalance the fears,” 
he added 


“I see,” said Barbey, also grave 

Then the other’s tone lightened. “But it hasn't been 
nearly so bad as I anticipated. It’s a sort of game. When I 
put on my cap and apron of mornings, I tell Dode I feel just 
ike a French maid on the stage. It’s lots of fun.” 

“Yes,” said Barbey. She didn’t know what else to say 

“Of course the inconveniences are upsetting, and I've had 
everal catastrophes already—see, I burned my hand to 
day—but I don’t expect to get bored for a long time. Not 
or six months, anyway !” 

“And what'll you do then—after you're bored?” ‘The 
rowing presentiment lay heavily, behind Barbara’s casual 

uestion 

Evelyn shrugged gracefully. “Who can tell what six 
onths may bring? We may be gone by that time.” 

“You mean give up the bungalow ?” 

As she spoke Barbey couldn't help glancing round the 
room, taking in various details Dode had so eagerly pre 
pared. She knew that Dode had not chosen the bungalow, 
with its rough-hewn logs and big red chimney, as a “quaint” 
toy; she had heard him figuring how soon, on small instal- 
ments, he might possess it for hisown. And she had been with 
him when he planned these chairs for the open fireplace- 
when he thought out the white-muslin curtains for those 
windows—when he insisted on those pots of blooming plants 
for the sills: begonias and geraniums and sweet alyssum. 

And, because she knew so well what had been in Ais 
mind and heart, Barbey’s voice sounded more startled than 


PURE GOLD” the elusive ball of gold seemed to 


roll up to lay at his feet. For in 

these deep forests he had at last 
found a work in tune with his dreams, and he had achieved 
triumphantly. And now, being no longer a failure, came 
the joy that he might win the girl he loved. He made the 
try, traveling three thousand miles and more—and won her 
If Evelyn had her secret reservations about the measure of 
his success in the forest, she let herself be persuaded never 
theless. For, despite her judgment, she loved him. 

She had married him and come back with him those threc 
thousand miles, but she brought along her secret reserva 
tions. And Barbey, guessing, trembled for Dode’s happiness 

“Dode’s an incorrigible dreamer, you know,” the wife 
wenton. “But he'll grow out ofall that intime. Dode’s never 
really growr up yet—he’s still just a star-gazing little boy.” 

Barbey ¢ dn’t reply; it was Dode’s boyishness that ap 
pealed to he) so poignantly; she had never thought of it a 
a quality to effaced. 

“But unde neath, he has real capabilities,’ Evelyn con 
tinued. “He’- had a hard time getting started, but they're 
there—/ alwa, knew they were.” 

“He has done splendidly here,” said Barbey 


ES, and I'm glad now that he came. I was against ii 


at first—but it has proved the best thing in the world 
for Dod It has brought back his self-confidence ; 
and he can us success here as a stepping-stone.” 
“There are big things to be done in forestry,” said 
Barbey, defens ys 
“Oh, I suppos —but that’s not Dode’s line. And now, 
since he has a ck » start and has proved himself, he can 
go back, to his on tting.” A tinge of impatience colored 
Evelyn’s voice ce’s impractical, but it’s my duty not 
to be. My ifath .o find him the right kind of opening, 
when the time ¥ 
At this po *y, who was gazing out at the glori 
fied vista, lift den, warning hand. “There’s Dode,” 
she said, “con ne path.” 
Evelyn jur and ran to the window and let flut 
ter a welcomi She stood there a second, silhouetted 
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against the sunset. When she turned, there was a glow in 
her eyes Barbey couldn’t mistake: this girl loved Dode, even 
though her way of loving was strange and blind and dis- 
torted. 

“Remember!” Evelyn murmured—“not a word to Dode! 
I'm afraid I’ve talked too much. But it’s really your fault 
you're the kind it’s too easy to talk to!” 

Again Barbey felt herself succumb to the other’s charm, 
which was assured and self-possessed, yet glimpsing a child's 
impulsive warmth—a hint of mischievous, ingratiating 
camaraderie. Beauty and regard for worldly values were by 
no means the whole of Evelyn Alling. Barbey could under 
stand how Dode had fallen in love so deep he had never 
been able to climb out 


HEN Dode came in: figure tall and slight, but well- 

built; in corduroys and a flannel shirt; a face of curi- 

ous blend, for though the features were strong, the ex- 
pression was rather soft and indeterminate; a_ sensitive 
mouth, almost moody in repose, but which when he smiled, 
as now, gave an effect of peculiar eagerness; eyes, gray 
under black lashes 

He greeted Barbey and turned to kiss his wife. “How'd 
the day go, dear?” 

“Oh, wonderfully.” Evelyn clung to him. “Bessie taught 
me how to make beds properly. And you’d never guess—” 
glancing cautiously toward the kitchen—‘this afternoon she 
invited us to her sister’s wedding!” 

Dode laughed with her. He remembered that back East, 
servants are servants. “I only hope Bessie doesn’t catch the 
marrying fever,” he said half in jest; “you’re a long way 
from Madison Avenue and employment agencies.” 

Evelyn smiled up at him. Dode tossed his hat to the 
table and sank down in his easy-chair with a contented sigh 

“We brought down a pippin today,” he remarked. “Three 
hundred feet tall—a Douglas fir—and more than eight feet 
through the trunk where they sawed.” . 

“Eight feet—I don’t believe it,” protested Evelyn 

Dode shot an indulgent glance in the direction of the 
visitor; it mutely said: “She believes I make these things 
up—isn’t she an adorable little goose?” 

Evelyn turned to Barbey: “It’s almost pathetic the way 
he enjoys those woods of his. What he finds out in all that 
big, wild loneliness I can’t see.” 

“You'll see it in time—won’t she, Barbey? It gets every- 
body! The stupendous sense of space and solitude—and the 
tremendous stillness; not even birds—there are no birds in 
pine-woods, you know, because there are no nesting places 
No sound at all but the wind high up in the pimes. It makes 
you get really inside yourself, Evelyn.” 

He spoke enthusiastically, but Barbey fancied there was 
an anxious note in his voice; an anxiety lest Evelyn fail to 
grasp tie compelling charm of the wilderness 

But Evelyn only said: “I must admit I don’t like lonely 
places. I like plenty of people and action—and plenty of 
bright lights when night comes.” 

“Man-made lights,” said Dode, “that try to compete 
with the stars!” 

“T can’t help it—that’s what I like 
we like, can we?” 

Her inflection was merry, nothing of hostility in it nor 
of stubbornness; yet Barbey, listening, felt once more that 
surge of foreboding. For she realized that Evelyn, though 
speaking lightly, had expressed a truth 

Evelyn was voicing her own specifications: “When | 
think how New York looks at this very minute—I adore 
New York at night! It stimulates me as nothing else in the 
world can!” 

“It terrifies me,” said Dode. For a minute he sat staring 
at the blooming plants on the window-sill, but his eyes gave 
the effect of looking beyond what they saw. It was, Barbey 
thought, as if he were suddenly three thousand miles away 
and contemplating the actuality of that gay, thrumming 
metropolis. 

And, in fact, she was right. He was, momentarily, trans- 
ported in memory to that evening, a few weeks before, when 
he had returned to the monster-city after two years’ absence 
He had arrived in all the throbbing glitter, characteristic of 
New York when she is decking herself for the night. The 
city lay like a myriad-faceted jewel against luminous velvet 

even the darkness here was frighteningly different from 
the nights he had just left—nights of serenity and stars. 
There was a pall up where the stars should have been, and 
below where it should have been sweetly dark, stretched 
endless canyons of glittering confusion. Crowded, jostling 
streets; dizzily-winking electric signs, twinkling out from in- 
visible wall faces which stretched monstrously toward the 


We can't help what 









black ramparts of heaven. You sensed something frantic 
and feverish up there, aloft and unseen. No, New York was 
not a myriad-faceted jewel, after all; it was a kind of pro- 
digious, half-seen fearsome monster. You sensed it, this 
gleaming, horrendous creature, above you, around you, be 
neath you; you felt it pressing in upon you. 

Something overwhelming in its very aspect of opulence 
Expensive motors gliding by endlessly; petulant-faced wo 
men streaming by in extravagant clothes; hordes of jostling 
men, hurrying desperately. No repose anywhere. And un 
believable magnificence rubbing elbows with inconceivable 
poverty—that awful balance of extremes which ever goes 
to make up great cities. People living by anxiety, by indul 
gence, by greed—by all the ugly artificial impulsions which 
they substitute for simple faith and the eternal realities 
; Yes, New York terrified Dode; and, at this brief 
moment, he could almost feel the old panic closing in round 
his heart. There fell a little pause. Barbey, never given to 
talking much, felt dismally at a loss for something to say 
Even the vivacious assurance of Evelyn seemed unready for 
the sobriety which had suddenly entered the room 

Into that brief hush, which lasted scarcely more than a 
second, came the squeak of the kitchen door and Bessie’s 
cheerful voice: “Well, are you ever going to have your sup- 
per? It won’t wait any longer. The steak’s fried dry as a 
bone.” 

The homely intrusion brought Evelyn back to her normal 
poise; she apologized for her negligent hospitality and urged 
Barbey to stay for the fried steak. Dode warmly seconded 
the invitation, but Barbey wouldn't be persuaded. So they 
followed her to the door with merry inconsequences, stand- 
ing in the doorway with arms intertwined 


ARBEY carried that picture of them with her as she 

B passed out into the evening’s afterglow. For once, she 

was scarcely conscious of the beauty surrounding her- 
the dusk gathering purple and rose above the distant moun 
tains. She was shut in from it by her thoughts. Picking her 
way unseeingly down the rocky path which led to the town, 
Barbey recalled Evelyn’s words: “He'll grow out of all this 
in time—he’s still just a star-gazing little boy.” She saw 
again the image of the girl she’d just left—the mischievously, 
masquerading fairy-princess. And then she saw Dode—joy- 
ous, self-confident, triumphant. Strange, the spell love can 
cast, befuddling the mind and blinding the eyes. Perhaps 
her own affection for Dode was making her too sensitive to 
omens. She hoped so. But she saw one thing clearly: if 
Dode was to find any lasting happiness in his marriage, 
Evelyn must change—must learn to look at things through 
his eyes. No use in even speculating on his misery back in 
that driving monster-city where Evelyn was secretly plan 
ning to “lift” him. Curious, that the girl who loved him 
well enough to become his wife could really know him so 
little! Barbey was fair and just enough to realize there was 
something on Evelyn’s side, too: if there must be compro 
mise in a marriage, why should it be this one and not that ? 
But her answer to herself was direct and honest: it was 
Dode’s happiness she cared for 

As the first weeks lengthened into the first months, Bar 
bey began to feel reassured. The transplanted bride was a 
successful wife. The bungalow continued to be “quaint” 
and its lack of conveniences Evelyn still accepted as a droll- 
ery. She entertained herself with taking prodigious care of 
those blooming window-plants, and arranging the furnish 
ings Dode had provided, and the handsome, if inappropriate, 
additions her family had shipped out to them. 

And she was frankly intrigued with Wind River itself 
Wind River is not, in its way, a bad place. It lies in the 
lap of forest-clad hills, and is sweet with sunshine and wind 
and scent of pines; there are busy hands and contented 
hearts in the little homes from which rough-clad men trudge 
to their tasks in the local mart or along the fan-stick roads 
that lead into the forest. But the mart is made up of cheaply 
ornate frame buildings with “false fronts’ built up preten- 
tiously to simulate a second story—though Wind River itself 
is so pleased with this pretentiousness that it has laid its 
Main Street parallel with the railroad track, to impress 
travelers, and has set up its pink-painted frame hotel just 
across the street from the depot to entice “drummers” for an 
over-Sunday stop 

Another bride in Evelyn’s place might have been dis- 
gusted with the “cheapness” of it all; but she looked indul- 
gently at the rows of ugly- 
patterned homes, where, as 
likely as not, the mistress 
might be seen hanging wet 
linen on the back-vard 


9) 


clothes-line, pausing in her work to wave you a friendl) 
greeting with a bared, red arm. Evelyn, aloof from the scent 
in her superior refinement still always waved back, and she 
felt a stir in her heart in which disdain could find no place. 
whenever she looked at the tasteless attempts at beauty dis 
played by the coarse cotton-lace curtains in the front win 
dows, and the roughly spaded-up flower-beds which, in 
withering autumn, were but added blots of inharmony and 
bleakness 

In one of these houses Barbara Summers lived with her 
aunt. The house was just as unbeautiful and tasteless as the 
rest. In the “parlor,” when Evelyn came to call, she had 
to look at cotton-lace curtains; at enlarged photographs of 
Barbey’s dead parents, hanging unrestfully against green 
and-brown figured wall-paper; and she must, the while, sit 
in a yellow-oak atrocity called a “rocker 

This was Barbey’s home, and though Evelyn privately 
deemed it a horror of horrors, she was conscious of an in 
congruity. Not only did Barbey live in this place, she be- 
longed to it; and yet, in her simplicity and goodness and 
lack of pretense, she seemed to rise magnificently above her 
surroundings. Her aunt might come in from the kitchen, 
hair stragglingly untidy, beads of perspiration in lines of her 
face and her big-knuckled hands still damply red from wash 
tub or dish-water; but in Barbey’s presence Evelyn would 
find herself feeling suddenly ashamed of being so acutely 
aware of being entertained by a hostess just out of the 
kitchen 

Evelyn seemed to have a real appreciation of Barbey. 
She liked and admired her. And Barbey, in that quiet, 
straightforward way of hers, helped wonderfully to keep het 
cheered up; for Barbey though busy, of course, at the store, 
formed the habit of phoning the bungalow every day or so 
and of running up in person whenever she found a spare 
half-hour 

And once, when Evelyn had come down with the grippe, 
she left a half-grown boy in charge of the store and went 
herself to nurse the patient. She had Evelyn’s housework as 
well, for Dode’s fear had materialized, and Bessie had caught 
the marrying fever and left to manage a home of her own 
Evelyn did her best to face dish-water and burned fingers 
and cindered food cheerfully, but she had neither the tem- 
perament nor the training for drudgery 

It was after her convalescence—a slow and tedious con 
valescence at best—that Barbey noticed first those danger- 
signals which she had all this while been praying against: 
intimations of a break at last in that gay veneer. The win 
ter had been a long and a hard one. Wind River had been 
even duller than its usual sober jog-trot wont, and the young 
Allings had been practically immured, with their phonograph 
and magazines and lone society, in their little fastness on the 
bleakly exposed slope. Evelyn had gone through it like a 
trump—until the winter broke and the long-awaited thaw 
came. Then, just after the worst season had dragged to its 
close, streaks of restlessness began to manifest themselves 
in her 


ERHAPS it was because Dode now had to absent him- 

self more in the forest, sometimes camping out on his 

longer trips, leaving her alone for several days and 
nights at a time. Perhaps it was partly the general restless 
ness which spring so often brings—that vague but acute long 
ing for something to happen which isn’t happening—that 
pervasive ache for vivid nameless things, which often comes 
to us when the world is pulsing toward its never-old re 
adventure of living. Or, perhaps, it was just that the last 
shreds of novelty were wearing off; that boredom at last 
was inevitably setting in 

At any rate Barbey began to notice disturbing signs never 
manifest before. Then, one Sunday afternoon of late April, 
she stumbled upon a scene definitely upsetting. She had 
gone up to the bungalow for an informal visit and she en 
tered an atmosphere, calm and friendly enough on the sur 
face, but subtly astir with some intangible discord. Dode 
had drawn his easy-chair to the window, and was sitting 


[Continued on page 22) 
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CHAPTER THREE r “Come on children,” she said, “I'll let you sit up 
S any love honest enough to face reality? Standing beyond bedtime tonight. Scatter quick and put on 
The Night-I ming Cer » above the Campagna overlooking Rome, at sunset, a your things. We'll all go down the road to Mrs 
in evening in the lif f Mr Veale Crittenden , : > : ° Powers’ and see the cereus bloom. 
34 girl, young, intense, searching, questions her lover. “Wouldn’t you like to come, too?” she asked the 
“It’s horribly dangerous, loving anybody,” she men, rescuing them from the rather high-and-dry 
ARISE so rarely spoke or act 1 nowa says. “It’s not a bit that I am afraid of unhappiness— position ~ — = mas ga a ~~ “4 
days without knowing perfectly what - » . : them. She explained, drawing a long, plain, black- 
she was about, that she startled herself how can I say it? Not to be true to what is deepest silk scarf Tom a about her head and shoulders, “It’s 
almost as much as her callers by turning and eternalin us. That’swhatI mean. . . . No an occasion uniquely Ashleyian, Mr. Marsh; your 
over that leaf in the photograph albun matter what it costs us personally.” data won't be complete unless you've seen Nelly 
quickly and saying with abruptness, “No Marise and Neale Crittenden are married. They on night-blooming cereus in its one hour of 
neve ind about that on it’s nothing . . . . glory.” 
interesting live in an isolated Vermont community. Twelve She noted with an inward amusement a smoulder- 
Of course this brought out from Paul and litth years have passed. Mr. Welles, a lovable old gentle- ing glow of carefully-repressed exasperation in the 
Mark the to-be-expected shouts of, “Oh, let’s see it! man from the city, comes to live next door. He has eyes of Mr. Marsh, as he looked at her. It made her 
Th v scented something fine and exciting, such as a guest—Vincent Marsh—brilliant, cynical and chal- feel quite gay and young to be teasing somebody 
Mother was alwa trying to keep from them, like : ~ : . . again. She was only paying him back in his own 
n i 1oking a er over tl lge of a cliff or lenging, who finds Marise so interesting that he coin. He himself was always talking about his deep 
1 woman lying on her back with the blood all rur stays on. interest in the curious, quaint ways of these moun- 
ning fr er thi Neale is away. Mark, the youngest child, has just taineers. And if he didn’t have deep interest in their 
Of course they ht i re being any left home for his first day at school. Unreasoning curious quaint ways, what else could he give as a 
I ke that in ld all i ill snapshots : . reason for staying on in the valley? 
Father and M dk etal restlessness takes possession of Marise, and a sense The men turned away to get their hats. She 
Elly a al sa othing king up into her of unfulfilment in her quiet life. Is this, then, what settled the folds of her heavy, black-silk mantilla 
Mother's f she feared twelve years ago in Rome? more closely about her head, glancing at herself in the 
Marise was extre noyed. She w id that L mirror. She smiled back with sympathy at the 
Elly was the only « vho was looki t her. Sh lightened face she saw there. 
Va id that Mr. \ kept his gaze turned downward Paul and Mark stared hard at the very dull photograph Gravely, something deep on the edge of the unconscious 
otograph n 1 Rome from the Pincian Garden of a cliff and a plain and not ever a single person or donkey called up to her, “You are talking and feeling like a co- 
ilthough through the top of his dark, round head, she could in it, and gave up the riddle. Marise knew that they felt quette.” 
fairly feel the racing, inquiring speculations whirling about omehow that Mother had unfairly slipped between their She was indignant at this, up in arms to defend hyman 
N iny right to resent that. People had a right to _ fingers, as grown-ups did. Well, it wasn’t fair. She hated freedom. “Mercy! As ii one civilized being can’t in 
wl ' in their own hea he supposed. And it had taking advantage of the children like that in a light touch or two in human intercourse with aneth 
t xp delicat 1 fine, how he had But it hadn't been against their capacity to put two and The two men had found their hats and coats i 
vithout a syllable spoken on either side, that two together that she had instinctively thrown up that the party of six were now jostling each other che 
ok of his made her uneasy Why in the warding-ofi arm. Well, there was little Ae could do with they went out of the door. 
neasy, and why, a thousand time only two, and slight probability he would ever get the other “Don’t you turn down the lamp, or lock t loor, or 
idden unwillingness to look at the to put with it whatever the other two anything?” asked Mr. Welles. 
i pa night be “Oh, no, we won't be gone long. There's jul in 
\ ta vy position it had put her in! Oh, well Very deep down at the edge of consciousness something the valley who'd think of going in and rumr t alone 
best t was t rry it off matter-of-factly ked her, “Why did you try to hide that photograph?” take anything—and we never have tramps too far 
t I I he said Well, ske didn’t know any more than the little boys did! from the railroad,” said Marise. 
‘ And it wouldn’t do now to stop to try to think it out “Well!” exclaimed the old gentlema g back as 
I ver it. Paul read Elly stirred and looked toward the doorway. Touclé they went down the path. “Looks q . e, the door 
i t , i t other photo stood there, her shoe-button eyes not blinking in the lamp- standing open into this black night, a at shining in 
n eu ( he top of th é light. As they all turned their faces toward her, she said, that empty room.” 
R I istance “The cereus is going to bloom tonight,” and disappeared, Elly looked, too. She slipped and out of her 
Marise ha in astonished and silently mother’s and ran back. She darted e door and stood 
ncert k fr ves that made her, quit Marise welcomed this diversion. She had felt thickening there, poised like a swallow for t, looking in. 
ak into a litt iugh It was really a joke bout her ; what? What you call “depression,” “What does she want ?” aske elles, with the naive 
r SI i t I ievously, “What whatever that meant. This news was just the thing! She conviction of the elderly bac it the mother must 
M D estir zot up briskly to her feet. know everything in the child’ 
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THE CRITICAL HOUR IN A MARRIED WOMAN'S LIFE 





“I don’t know,” said Marise, “nobody ever knows why 
Elly does things.” 

The little girl ran back to them 

“T just wanted to look at it again,” she said 
like that, all quiet and nobody in it.” 

“Oh, listen to the frogs!” screamed Mark out of the 
darkness ahead of them where he had run to join Toucle. 
“First time since winter!” 

Elly and Paul sprang forward to join him 

“What in the world are we going to see?” put in Marsh 
“You forget that you haven't given us any idea.” 

“You're going to see,” said Marise settling herself to 
amuse them, “a rite of the worship of beauty.” No, she 
would not amuse them. Marise felt suddenly wrought upon 
by the mildness of the spring air, the high, tuneful shrill- 
ness of the frog’s voices, the darkness, sweet and thick. She 
played upon her own feeling, quickening it into genuine emo- 
tion as she spoke 

“It is a plant of the cactus family, as native to America 
as is Ashley’s peculiar sense of beauty, which you won't 
acknowledge. It is as ugly to look at—all spines and thick 
graceless, fleshy pads—as ugiy as Ashley life looks to you. 
And this crabbed, ungainly plant-creature is religiously 
tended all the year around by the wife of a farmer, because 
once a year it puts forth a wonderful exotic flower. She 
hangs over it, Nellie Powers and her grim silent husband 
and her children—day by day, watching it slowly prepare 
for its hour of glory. Sometimes when they cannot decide 
just the time it will open, they sit up all through a long 
night of darkness and silence to make sure that it does not 
bloom unseen. When they see that it is about to open, they 
fling wide their doors, wanting above everything else to 
share that beauty with their fellows. And all up and down 
this end of the valley in those ugly little wooden houses 
that look so mean and dreary to you, everywhere people, 
tired from their day’s struggle with the earth, rise up and 
make their pilgrimage through the night for what? 
To see something rare and beautiful.” 

On one side of her, she heard the voice of the older man 
say, with a quiver, “Well, I can understand why your neigh- 
bors love you.” 

With entire unexpectedness, Marsh answered fiercely from 
the other side, “They don’t love her! There not capable 


“T like it 


of it.’ She started as though an electric wire had fallen 
across her arm. What did that 
mean? How strange, that note 


of anger in his voice. For a mo- 
ment they advanced silently, pa- 
cing forward, side by side, un 
seen but not unfelt, each of the 
others. 

The road turned now and 
they were before the little house, 
crouched low under the giant 
pine. Every window was alight. 
They all went in together, shak- 
ing hands with the mistress of 
the house, in her clean, ruffled 
white apron. She acknowledged 
with a silent, inclination of the 
head the presence of the two 
strangers. They took their places 
now in chairs, about the center- 
table. On this, enthroned, was 
the great spiny, sprawling, un- 
lovely plant. 

Marise sat down, taking little 
Mark on her knees. Paul sat be- 
side old Mr. Welles. Elly was 
with Touclé. Their eyes were on 
the big pink bud, set in the un- 
comeliness of the shapeless leaf- 
pads. “Oh,” said Elly under her 
breath, “it’s not open yet! We're 
going to see it open, this time!” 
She stared at it, her lips parted 

Marise caught a glimpse of 
Mr. Marsh fixing his brilliant 
scrutiny on first one and then an- 
other of the assembled company. 
His face was impassive. When he 
looked neutral like that, the curi- 
ous irregularity of his features 
came out strongly. 

There was a little stir in the 
company, a small inarticulate 
sound from Elly. The big pink 
bud was beginning visibly to 
swell. A silence came into the 
room. No one coughed, or stirred, 
or scraped a chair-leg. It was as 
though a sound would have 
wounded the flower. 

Marise now saw that one big 
shining petal was slowly, slowly, 
but quite visibly uncurling at the 
tip. From that moment on, she 
saw nothing, felt nothing but the 
opening flower, lived only in the 
incredibly leisurely masterful mo- 
tion with which the grotesquely- 
shaped, beautiful protecting 
petals curled themselves back 
from the center, their motion so 
slow that the mind was lost in 
dreaminess in following it. Had 
that last one moved? No, it 
stood still, poised breathlessly 
. . and yet there before 
them, revealed, exultant, the 
starry heart of the great flower 
shimmered in the lamp-light 

Then she realized that she 
had not breathed—drew in a 
great marveling aspiration, and 
heard everyone about her do the 
same. A little murmur of talk 
arose. The neighbors stood up, 
moved about, exchanged a few 
laconic greetings, and began put- 
ting on their wraps 

“Would you like to go quite 
close and look at it children?” 





“WELL,” SAID AUNT 


Marise asked. The little boys, curious, stepped forward at 
once, but Elly said, “No, oh, no!” and backed off till she 
stood leaning against Touclée’s knee 

Marise remembered that Mr. Welles seemed tired, and 
as soon as possible, set her party in motion. She took Elly’s 
hand in hers and with Mark on the other side walked down 
the path to the road. The two men walked behind. 

For a time nothing was said, and then Marsh began, 
“Now I've seen it, your rite of the worship of beauty, and 
do you know what was really there? A handful of dull, in- 
sensitive, primitive beings,. hardened and calloused by 
manual toil and so starved for any variety in their monoton 
ous life that they welcome anything as a break 
only, they would infinitely prefer a two-headed calf or a 
bearded woman, to your flower. The only reason they go 
to see that is because it is a curiosity, because everybody 
else goes, and because there aren't any movies in Ashley.” 

“Oh, Mr. Welles!” Marise appealed to him, “Do you 
think that’s the truth?” 

The old man pronounced judgment gently, “Well, I 
should say both of you tell the truth about it, as far as that 
He added, “Only I must say that Mrs. Crittenden’s 
way is the nicest.’ 

Marsh was delighted with this. “There! I hope you're 
satisfied. You have been called ‘nice.’ That ought to please 
any good American.” 

“IT wonder, Mr. Welles,” Marise said in an ostenta 
tiously casual tone, “I wonder, if Mr. Marsh had been an 
ancient Greek and had stood watching the procession going 
up the Acropolis hill, bearing the thank-offerings from field 
and loom and vineyard, what he would have seen? Dull- 
ness and insensitiveness? Don’t you suppose he would have 
thought they managed those things a great deal more artis- 
tically in Persia?” 

“Well, I don’t know much about the ancient Greek,” 
said Mr. Welles mildly, “but I guess Vincent would have 
been about the same wherever he lived.” 

“Who is satisfied with the verdict now!” said Marise 
But she noticed that Marsh’s attack, although she consid- 
ered that she had refuted it pretty neatly, had destroyed the 
aura of the evening. Of the warmth of feeling which the 
flower and the people around it had aroused in her, not a 
trace was left. He had accomplished that, and also a return 
to her preoccupation with his own personality 
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HETTY, “YOU'VE GOT NEIGHBORS UP YOUR WAY SO 
THING, A CITY MAN COMING UP HERE TO LIVE 


THEY 


I saw a 
plant, and the va 
For one thing, I saw a 


He now went on, “But I’m glad to have gone 
great deal else there than your eccentric 
cancy of mind of those sons of toil 
woman of great beauty.” 

“Oh, ves!” cried Marise, “I forgot you could see that 
I've grown so used to the fact that the people here don 
understand how splendidly handsome Nelly Powers is. But 
ever since Gene brought her here as a bride, a year after we 
came to Ashley, I have gone out of my way to look at her 
You should see her hanging out the clothes on a windy day! 

“I saw something else, too,” went on Marsh, a cool voice 
speaking out of the darkness, “I saw that her black, dou 
husband is furiously in love with her, and jealous of that 
tall, ruddy fellow with an expressive face, who stood by the 
door in shirt-sleeves, and never took his eyes off her.” 

Marise was silent, startled by this shouting-out of some 
thing she had preferred not to formulate 

“Vincent, yeu see too much,” said Mr. Welles, resignedly 
The phrase ran from his tongue as though it were a familia: 
one 


Marise said slowly, “I’ve sometimes thought that Frank 


Warner did go to the Powers’ a good deal, but I haven't 
wanted to think anything more.” 
“Why in the world haven't you wanted to?” Marsh 


asked her, with the most authentic accent of curiosity 

“Why : ?” she repeated blankiy, not knowing 
at all how he meant her to answer 

He said dispassionately, “I don’t like to hear you make 
such a flat rubber-stamp comment. Why in the world 
shouldn't she love a fine, ardert living man, better than that 
dead branch of a husband? A beautiful woman and a vital 
man, they belong together. Whom God hath joined 
Don’t tell me that your judgment is maimed by the Chinese 
shoes of outworn ideas, such as the binding nature of a 
medieval ceremony That doesn’t marry anybody, and 
you know it. If she’s really married to her husband, all 
right. But if she loves another man and knows in her heart 
that she would live a thousand times more fully, more deeply 
with him why, she’s not married to her husband. 
And you know it.” 

Mgrise sprang at the chance to turn his own weapons of 
mockery against him. “Upon my word, who's idealizing the 
Yankee mountaineer now?” she cried, laughing out as she 
spoke. I thought they were so dull they could feel nothing 
but an interest in two-headed 
calves—and you forget in your 
fine, modern clean-sweep, a few 
old-fashioned facts like the exis 
tence of the two Powers chil 
dren.” 

“You're just fencing,” he said 
imperturbably; “you can’t pre 
tend to be sincere in trying te 
pull that 1850 home-and-mothe: 
stuff on me. Ask Bernard Shaw 
ask Freud, ask Mrs. Gilman, how 


good it is for children’s better 
selves to live in the hothouse 


concentration on them of an un 
developed woman, who has let 
everything in her personality 
atrophy, except her morbid pre 
occupation with her own off 
spring. Probably best thing in 
the world for the Powers chil 
dren if their mother ran away 
with that fine broth of a lad.” 
“But Nelly loves her children 
and they love her.” Marise 
brought this out abruptly, impul 
sively and felt as she heard the 
words, that they had a flat, naive 
sound 
“Not much she doesn’t—nor 
they her. Any honest observer of 
life knows that the only sincere 
relation possible between the 
young and the old generation is 
hostility. We hated our elders 
because they got in our way 
And the children ‘ll hate us as 
soon as they get the strength to, 
a because we'll be in their way 
And we'll hate them because they 
want to push us off the stage. 
It’s impassable, that gulf 
“Mr. Welles!” cried Marise 
“What do you say? Don’t you 
find him perfectly preposterous!” 
Mr. Welles answered, a little 
absently, “Oh, all Vincent’s 


i friends in the city are talking 
" like that now. It’s the fashion 
, I never could see that people 

acted any different no matter 


which way they talk.” 

Nothing more was said for a 
time. Marise lost herself in the 
outdoor wideness of impression 
that always came to her under a 
night sky; when, shouldering its 
way up from the inchoate, ther« 
* rose into her mind, articulate and 
‘ complete, the reason why she had 
y shrunk from looking at the photo 
4 graph of Rocca di Papa. It was 
because it was painful to her, in 

‘4 timately painful and humiliating 
\ a to remember how she and Neal 

4 had felt there: the wild, high 
things they had said to each 
other, there; that astoundin 
flood of feeling which had swept 
them away at the last. What! 
came of all that? Where now 
P was that high tide? 
é She and Neale had 
happy together. respected each 
other still, had still a great affe: 
tion for each other, mingled with 
a very clear view of the other’s 
oddities and eccentricities——why 
of course she loved Neale, and he 
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, 
her ve ill tha But the livin flood had been 
bbing ou f their heart They were not alive, as they 
been alive when they had clung to each other there o1 
izge-old rock and felt the tide of all ages lift them high 
It must have been ebbing for a long time before she rea! 
ed it, because hurried, absorbed, hustled and jostled in he: 
e of mother and mistre of the house, she had not eve 
id the time to know the stupid tragic thing that was hap 
ning to her That she was turning into a slow, vegeta 
plant, instead of a human being And oh, now she un 
lerstood the meani of that trange acute dejection she 
id felt the day when little Mark went off to school wit! 
the others. How curiously jaded a ipprehensive she had 
felt that morning—and when she had gone downstairs te 
ee the callers who arrived that day That was the first 
time she had the time to feel that the tide was ebbing \ 
this went through her mind with the cruel swiftness of a 
sword-flash And the first reaction to it, was to crush it in 
tantly down, lest the man walking at her side should bk 
aware of it. It had come to»her with such loud precision 
that it seemed it must have been audibk 
As she found herself till on the dark country road 
ozked and protected by the blackness of the starless night, 
he wa truck with wonder a though she had never 
thought of it before it the human body its opaque, 
inscrutable mystery, the locked sealed strong-box of 


inimaginable secrets which it is There they were 
tepping side by side, brushing each other as they 
moved and as remote from each other as though they 
were on different star What were the thoughts 
powerful, complex, under perfect control, which were 


being marshaled in that round dark head? She turned 
from the idea to the other man, with relief. She knew 
knew as though she saw tired wistful 
thoughts that filled the white head on her other sick 
With this they were again at the house, where the 
hildren and Touclé had preceded them Do you 
uppose you little folks can get yourselves to bed 
without me?” asked Marise. “If one of you will un 
botton Mark in the back he can manage the rest I 4 
must set the bread sponge before I come upstairs.” 
rhey clung to her imploringly, “You'll be up in 
time to kiss us good-night in our bed begged Elly 
Marise looked down into their clear eyes—and felt 
her heart melt. What darlings they were! How 
weet to be loved like that. She stooped over them 
ind gathered them all into a great armful, kissin 
them indiscriminately, “Yes, of course I will, and give 
me an extra kiss now!” she cried, and then, feeling 
Marsh’s eves on her, straizhtened up, saying with 
iffectionate along witl 
ou, and don’t run 


inside, the 


roughne ss, The re scamper 

around with bare feet! 
That, she thought, was the thing Marsh 

when he spoke about hothouse concentration. Fur 


ther reflection on this point was cut short for her by 


meant 


the aspect of Mr. Welles’ face He had sunk into a 

chair near the lamp, with an attitude and expression of sucl 
weariness, that Marise moved quickly to him. “See here 
Mr. Welles,” she said impulsively, “you have something o1 


your mind I want to get it out of you and fix it right as 
[| would for one of my children 
The old man looked up at he “I’m afraid 


even after you get it out of me, you won't-be able to fix it 


gratefully 


I've had a rather distressing letter today 

“Schwatzkummerer can’t send the gladioli conjectured 
Marsh 

For the first time since he had entered the house, Maris« 
felt a dislike for Marsh What was vour letter she asked 
the older man 

“Oh, nothing so very remarkable, nothing new he said 
heavily “I've got a niece who a teacher in chool tor 
negroes down in Georgia, and she's told me a good deal 


bout conditions down there. Petty bad, I should take it 
A little over his face 
“Do they need mone the school ? 


“My niece 


spasm of pain passed 


asked Maris¢ 
ibout that. I mean the 
every day, every hour 


their own 


didn’t say anything 
way the negroes are treated How 
they're made to feel themselves unwelcome in 
ountry I haven't been able to get it out of my thoughts 
I've kept thinking how they are made to suffer for trying 
to raise themselves to be what I supposed we all wanted all 
Americans to be I've been thinking how it would feel t 


be a negro myself—what a different life would be in front 
of your little Elly, if she had negro blood 

Marise had listened to him in profound silence Sheet 
inmixed astonishment filled her mind, up to the brim. Of 
ill the totally unexpected things for Mr. Welles to ge 
wrought up about! How eternally disconcerting human be 
ings are. She had been so sure, out there on the walk home 
that at least she knew exactly what was in that old white 
head And all the time it had been this! Mr Welles 
patted her hand, and smiled at her kindly and stood up 


I'm pretty tired,” he id. “I guess we'd better be getting 
ilong home, Vincent He turned to his hostess, “I enjoyed 
eeing that wonderful flower very much I wonder if ] 
couldn't grow one? It would certainly be something to look 
forward to, to have a flower open in your own house.’ 
To Marise he look« o sweet and good and like a tired 
child that she | ! to kiss him good-night, as she had 
eT wn 
| the oorwav Mar toppe ibruptly and looking at 
} lense sterless black-silk wrap about Marise’s head anc 
houlder said What that thing I meant to ask you 
vhen you put it on 
Thi aid ~ Mari looking down at its soft, opaqu 
oh, this is a thousand years old. It dates from the 
I ne days—it’s Basque It’s their variation, I imagine 
Spanist intilla They never wear hats, you know 
I The little girl wher hev have made their first con 
wear a scarf of light n open lace, transparent 
And when they marry, they wear thi It’s made of a spe 
i t k, woven just for this purpose As far away 
ve in set voman in the B 1¢ country, if she wears 
ni you KI WW t rried 
Ol ( lo v uid Marsh, going out after his 
pani 
CHAPTER FOUR 
. 
7 " er 
1 ri my ; F] ( ler eS vear 
> LLY CRITTENDEN had meant to go straight home 


fron hool as usual with the other children And as 
» far behind them 
new old man next 
always did, and the other children always 


after Pau She would be ever o lat OF well 


ual, somehow ere she was, ever 
Paul was hurrying t 
door, the way he 


go over and see that 


tagged 


Father wasn’t at home, and Mother wouldn’t scold, and it 
was nice to walk along just as slow as you wanted to, and 
feel your rubber boots squizzle into the mud. How good it 
did seem to have real mud, after the long winter of snow 
And it was nice to hear the brooks everywhere making that 
dear littl and to see them flashing every-which-way 
in the sun, as And it was nice 


nois¢ 
they tumbled along down-hill 


o smell that smell what was that sort of smell 
hat made you know the sugaring-off had begun? You 
couldn’t smell the hot boiling sap all that way from the 


nountain-sides, but what you did smell made you think of 
he little dark-covered sap-houses up in the far woods, with 
moke and white steam coming out from all their cracks 
There was a music Mother played, that was like 
that. You could almost see the white clouds begin to come 
treeling out between the piano keys as she touched them 
ind drift all around Mother, all but her face that always 
looked through. It would take a more than a 
cloud to cover Mother's face 

The sun shone down so warm on her head, she thought 
he might take off her woolen cap Oh, how good it felt! 
Like somebody actually touching your hair with a warm, 
And the air, that cool, cool air, all damp with 
brooks! Cool inside your hair at the 


piece ol 


deal 


good 


smooth hand 
the thousand 


little 


roots, ind 


warm outside 
where the sun 
pressed on it 
The way you 
hair tugged at 
its roots all 
treaming 
way, every 
ingle littl 
hair tied tight 
to your head at one end, and yet so wildly 
other! 
And there 


differences, there were your 


loose at the 


underneath ail this uttering and tossing and 
legs going on just as dumb and 
steady as ever She looked down at 
them with interest, and with affection at her rubber boots 
She owed those to Mother. Paul had scared her so, when 
he said, so stone-wally, the way Paul always spoke, as if 
that settled everything, that mone of the little girls at school 
wore rubber boots, and he thought Elly oughtn’t to be al 
lowed to look so queer. But Mother had somehow 
what had she said to fix it? : Oh, well, something 
or other that left her her rubbe: boots, and yet Paul wasn’t 
1ad any more—the way Mother always could 

And what could she do without rubber boots, when she 
wanted to wade through a brook like this one. O-o 
ooh ! how queer it did feel, to be standing most 
ip to your knees with the stream curling by, all cold and 
nakey, and yet your feet as dry inside. How could they 
feel as cold as that, without being wet, as though they were 
magicked And if she stood there another minute staring 
down into that swift, snatchy water, she’d fall right over 
into it it seemed to be snatching at Aer! Oh, 
gracious! This wasn’t much better—on the squelchy dead 
grass of the meadow that looked like real ground and yet 
you sank right into it! Oh, it was horridly soft, like touch- 
ing the hand of that new man that had come to live with 
the old gentleman next door. She must hurry as fast as she 
could. It felt as though it were sucking at her feet, trying 
to pull her down altogether 

Well there! this was better, 
hill. There was firm ground under her feet 
nor soaked, flabby meadow-land, but solid 


stodge, stodge, stodge! 


as the ground started up- 
Yes, not mud, 
earth, solid, 


olid! She stamped on it with delight. It was just as nice 
to have solid things very solid, as it was to have floaty 
things, like clouds, very floaty. What was horrid was to 
have a thing that looked solid, and yet was all soft like 


gelatin pudding, when you touched it 

Well, for goodness’ sake, where was she? Where had 
she come to, without thinking a single thing about it? Right 
on the ridge overlooking Aunt Hetty’s house to be sure, on 
those rocks that hang over it, so you could almost throw a 
tone down any one of the chimneys. She might as well go 
down and make Aunt Hetty a visit, now she was so near 
Of course Paul would say that she had planned to do that 
very thing right along, and when she left the school-house 
had headed straight for Aunt Hetty’s cookie jar. Well, let 
him! She could just tell him she'd never dreamed of such 

thing till she found herself on those rocks 

She walked more and more slowly, letting herself down 
cautiously from one ledge to another, and presently stopped 
altogether. Now, if Mother asked her had she planned to 
go to Aunt Hetty’s? She drew a long breath. Well, if 
Vother asked her, of course she’d have to say yes she had 
planned to, sort of but not quite. Mother would under- 
stand. There wasn’t any use trying to tell things how they 
really were to Paul, because to him things weren’t ever sort- 
of-but-not-quite. They either were or they weren't. But 
Mother always knew, both ways, hers and Paul’s. 

She stepped forward and downward now, lightened. Her 
legs stretched out to carry her from one mossed rock to an- 
Striding—that was what she was doing. Now she 


other 
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knew just what “striding” meant. What fun it was to feel 
what a word meant. Gracious! How fast you could scram- 
ble down those rocks into Aunt Hetty’s back-yard! 

Hello! Here at the bottom was some snow, a great big 
drift of it still left, all gray and shrunk and honey-combed 
with rain and wind, with a little trickle of water running 
away softly and quietly from underneath it, like a secret. 
Well, think of there being still snow left anywhere around 
except on top of the mountains. And she had just been 
thinking all the afternoon how good it seemed to have the 
snow all gone, and here she ran right into some—all there 
was left, just one poor, old, forgotten, dirty drift, melting 
away as fast as it could, so’s to get itself out of the way. 
She stood looking down on it compassionately. 

Then she was pierced with an arrow of hunger, terrible, 
devouring starvation! Why was it, she was always so much 
hungrier just as she got out of school, than ever at meal- 
times? She did hope this wouldn’t be one of those awful 
days when Aunt Hetty’s old Agnes had let the cookie-jar 
get empty! 

She walked on fast, now, across the back-yard where the 
hens pottered around dreamily, their eyes half-shut. . . . 
Elly could just feel how good the sun must feel on their 
feathers! She went into the kitchen door. Nobody was 
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there. She went through into the pan 
try. Nobody there. Nobody that is, 
except the cookie-jar, larger than any 
other object in the room. She lifted the 
old cracked plate kept on it for cover. 
Oh, it was full! And raisins in them! 
How good and cracklesome they looked. 
And how the sugar on them would grit 
against your teeth. Oh, gracious! 

She put her hand in and touched one, and stood per- 
fectly still. She could take that, just as easy! Nobody 
would miss it, with the jar so full. She felt her insides surg- 
ing up and down in longing. 

She opened her hand, put the cookie back, laid the plate 
on the top of the jar and walked out of the pantry. Of course 
she couldn't do that. What had she been thinking of, to do 
such a stealy, common thing, and she Mother’s daughter! 

But oh! It was awful, having to be up to Mother! She 
sniffed forlornly and drew her mitten across her nose. She 
was just dying, she was so hungry. And Mother wouldn’t 
even let her ask people for things to eat. Suppose Aunt 
Hetty didn’t think to ask her! She went through the din- 
ing-room, into the hall and called upstairs, “Aunt Hetty! 
Aunt Hetty!” She was almost crying now 

“Vis,” came back a faint voice, very thin and high. “Up 
in the east-wing garret!” 

She mounted the stairs heavily, pulling herself along by 
those spindling old red balusters. Aunt Hetty and Agnes 
were leaning over trunks, disappearing in and out of closets, 
sorting over, and, for all Elly could see, putting the old duds 
back again, just where they had been before. Grown-ups 
did seem to be running around in circles, so much of their 
time! She sat down drearily on an ugly hairy little old 
trunk near the door. Aunt Hetty shut up a drawer in a 
dresser, turned to her and said, “Mercy, child what’s the 
matter? Has the teacher been scolding you?” 

“No, Aunt Hetty,” said Elly faintly, looking out of the 
window. 

“Don’t you feel well?” asked Aunt Hetty, laying one 
wrinkled, shaky, old hand on her shoulder. 

“Maybe she’s hungry,” suggested Agnes, in a muffled 
voice from the depths of a closet 

“Are you?” asked Aunt Hetty. 

“YES!” cried Elly. 

Aunt Hetty laughed. “Well, I don’t know if there are 
any cookies in the house or not,” she cried, “we've been so 
busy, housecleaning. Agnes, did you make any cookies this 
morning ?” 

Elly was struck into stupor at this. Think of not know- 
ing if there were any cookies in the house! 

Agnes appeared, tiny and old and stooped and wrinkled 
like her mistress. She had a big, rolled-up woolen com- 
forter in her arms, over which she nodded, “Yes, I made 
some. You told me to make some every Wednesday. So I 
did.” She went on, looking anxiously at Cousin Hetty. 
“Was this the comfortable you meant ?” 

“You know where to find the cookies, don’t you, Elly?” 
asked Aunt Hetty, over her shoulder, hurrying like a little 
dry, wind-blown leaf, toward Agnes and the comforter. 

“Oh, yes, Aunt Hetty!” shouted Elly, half-way down the 
stairs. 

Aunt Hetty called after her, “Take all you want 
three or four. They won't hurt you. There’s no 
our recipe.” 

Elly was there again in the empty pantry. before the 
cookie-jar. She lifted the cracked plate But oh! 
how differently she did feel now. . . She was going 
to have four of those cookies. As if enybedy would take 
three if he was let to have four! Whi had the most 
raisins? She knew of course it wast nice to pick 
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Aunt Hetty was. And what a nice old house she had. What 
pretty mahogany balusters, and nice white stairs! Too bad 
she had brought in that mud. But they were housecleaning 
anyhow. A little bit more to clean up, that was all. And 
what luck that they were in the east-room garret, the one 
that had all the old things in it! 

She sat down near the door on the darling little old hair- 
covered trunk that had been great-grandfather’sand watched 
the two old women at work. The first cookie had disap- 
peared now and the second was well on the way. She felt a 
great appeasement in her insides. She leaned back against 
the old dresses hung on the wall and drew a long breath. 

“Well,” said Aunt Hetty, “you’ve got neighbors up your 
way so they tell me. Funny thing, a city man coming up 
here to live. He'll never stick it out. The summer maybe. 
But that’s all. You just see, come autumn, if he don’t light 
out for New York 
again.” 

Elly made no 
comment on this 
She often heard her 
elders say that she 
was not a talkative 
child, and that it 


* 
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was hard to get anything out of her. That was because 
mostly they wanted to know about things she hadn't thought 
of noticing, and weren't a bit interested when she tried to 
talk about what she Aad noticed. Just imagine trying to 
tell Aunt Hetty about that poor old gray snow-bank out in 
her woods, all lonely and scrumpled up 

“How does he like it, anyhow?” asked Aunt Hetty, bend- 
ing the upper part of her out of the window to shake some- 
thing. “And what kind of a critter is he?” 

“Well, he’s rather an old man,” said Elly. She added, 
conscientiously, trying to be chatty, “I like him all right. 
Paul’s crazy about him. He goes over there all the time 
pind The old man seems to like it here all right. They 
both of them do.” 

“Both?” said Aunt Hetty, curving herself back into the 
room again. 

“Oh, the other one isn’t going to live here, like Mr 
Welles. He’s just come to get Mr. Welles settled, and to 
make him a visit. His name is Mr. Marsh.” 

“Well, what’s he like?” asked Aunt Hetty, folding to- 
gether the old wadded petticoat she had been shaking 

“Oh, he’s all right, too,” said Elly. She wasn’t going to 
say anything about that funny softness of his hands she 
didn’t like, because Aunt Hetty would just laugh and call it 
one of her notions 

“Well, what do they do with themselves, two great hulk- 
ing men set off by themselves?” 

Elly tried seriously to remember what they did do. “I 
don’t see them of course much in the morning before I go to 
school. I guess they get up and have their breakfast the 
way anybody does.” 

Aunt Hetty snorted a little, “Gracious, child, a person 
needs a corkscrew to get anything out of you. I mean, all 
day, with no chores, or farmin’ or anything.” 

“I don’t know,” Elly confessed. “Mr. Clark, he’s busy 
cooking dishes and keeping house—” 

“Are there three of them?” Aunt Hetty stopped her 
“dudsing” in her astonishment. 

“Oh, well, Mr. Marsh sent down to the city and had this 
Mr. Clark come up to work for them. I guess he’s Mr. 
Marsh’s hired man in the city.” She began on the third 
cookie. 

What else could she say tq Aunt Hetty, who always 
wanted to know the news so? She brought out, “Well, I 
tell you, in the afternoon, when I get home, mostly old Mr 
Welles is out in his garden.” 

“Gardin!” cried Aunt Hetty, “Mercy on us, making gar- 
din the middle of April. Where does he think he’s living? 
Florida ?” 

“I don’t believe he’s exactly making garden,” cried Elly, 
“he just sort of pokes around there and looks at things. 
And sometimes he sits down on the bench and just sits there. 
He’s pretty old, I guess, and he walks kind of tired, always.” 

“Does the other one?” asked Aunt Hetty. 

This made Elly sit up and say very loud, “No indeedy!”’ 
She really hadn’t thought before how very untired Mr 
Marsh always seemed. She added, “No, the other one takes 
long tramps way back of the mountains, over Burnham 
way. 

“For goodness sakes, what’s he find up there?” 

“He likes it. He comes over and borrows our maps and 
things to study, and he gets Mother to tell him all about 
everything. He gets Touclé to tell him about the back- 
trails, too.” 

“Well, he’s a smart one if he can get a word out of 
Touclé.” 

“Yes he does. Everybody talks to him. You have to, 
if he starts in. He’s very lively.” 

“Does he get you to talk?” asked Aunt Hetty, laughing 
at the idea. 

“Well, some,” started Elly soberly. She did not say that 
Mr. Marsh always seemed to her to be trying to get some 
secret out of her. She didn’t have any secret that she knew 
of, but that was the way he made her feel. She dodged him 
mostly when she could. 


“What’s the news from your father?” 

“Oh, he’s all right,” said Elly. She fell to thinking of 
Father and wishing he would come back. 

“When’s he going to get through his business, up there?” 

“Before very long I guess. Mother said maybe he’d be 
here next month.” Elly was aware that she was again not 
being talkative. She tried to think of something to add. 


“I’m very much obliged for these cookies,” she said; “they 
are awfully good.” 





















“They're the kind your mother always liked, when she 
was your age,” said Aunt Hetty, casually. “I remember how 
she used to sit right there on Father’s hair-trunk and eat 
them and watch me just like you, now.” 

At this statement Elly could feel her thoughts getting 
bigger and longer, and higher, like something being opened 
out. How much longer time was than you thought! Mother 
had sat there as a little girl a little girl like her, 
Mother who was now grown up and finished, knowing 
everything, never making any mistakes—beautiful, sweet 
Mother with her grown-up hair all done up on her head 
why how could she have been a little girl! And such a short 
time ago that Aunt Hetty remembered her sitting there, 
right there! What had she been thinking about, that other 
little girl who had been Mother? 

Elly stopped eating, stopped breathing for a moment 
Why, she herself would stop being a little girl, and would 
grow up and be a mother! She had always known that, of 
course, but she had never felt it, till that moment. It made 
her feel very sober, more than sober, rather holy. Yes, that 
was the word, holy, like the hymn. Perhaps some day an- 
other little girl would sit there, and be just as surprised to 
know that her mother had been really and truly a little 
girl, too, and all the time her mother had been only Elly 
But would she be Elly any more, when she was grown up? 
And after that little girl, another, and back as far as you 
could see, and forward as far as you could see. It was like 
a procession, all half in the dark, marching forward one 
after another, little girls, mothers, mothers and little girls, 
and then more what for oh, what for? 

She was a littie scared. She wished she could get tight 
up and go home to Mother. 

Aunt Hetty hung up the last bag. “There,” she said 
“that’s all we can do here today. Elly, you’d better run 
along home. The sun’'ll be down behind the mountain now, 
before you get there. It does make a person feel lazy, this 
first warm March sun. I declared this morning that I 
wanted to go and be a hen in the sun, and stretch one leg 
and one wing till it most broke off, and ruffle up all my 
feathers and let ’em settle back very slow, and then just set!” 

They had started downstairs before Aunt Hetty had fin- 
ished this, the little girl holding tightly to the wrinkled old 
hand. How peaceful Aunt Hetty was! Even the smell of 
her black woolen dress was a quiet smell. And she must 
see all those hunks of mud, but she never said a word. Elly 
squeezed her hand a little tighter 

“Well,” said Aunt Hetty at the front door, “step along 
now. I don’t want you should be too late for supper.” She 
tipped her head to look around the edge of the top of the 
door and said, “Well, I declare, just see that moon, showing 
itself before ever the sun gets down.” 

She walked down the path a little way with Elly, who 
still held her hand. They stood together looking up at the 
mountain, very high and blue against the sky that was—yes, 
it really was a pale, clear green at the top of the mountain. 
People always said the sky was blue, except at sunset-time, 
like now, when it was filling the Notch right to the top with 
every c-lor that could be. 

“The lilacs will begin to swell, soon,” said Aunt Hetty 

“T saw some pussy-willows out today,” answered Elly 

The old woman and the little girl lifted their heads, threw 
them back and looked up long into the sky, purely, palely 
high above them. 

“It’s quite a sightly place to live, Ashley is,” said Aunt 
Hetty. “Well, good-by.” It did not occur to her to kiss 
the little girl. It did not occur to Elly to want a kiss. They 
squeezed their hands together a little bit more, and then Elly 
went down the road, walking very carefully. 


She felt as though she were carrying a cup, full to th 
brim of something. And she mustn't let it spill. What was 
it so full of? Aunt Hetty’s peacefulness, maybe. Or maybe 
just because it was beginning to get twilight. That always 
made you feel as though something was being poured softly 
into you, that you mustn’t spill. 

She thought again of Father and wished he would come 
home. She liked Father. He was solid. He was solid like 
that solid earth she had liked so much to walk on. Father 
was like the solid ground and Mother was like the floaty 
clouds. Why yes, they were every way like what she had 
been thinking about. Father was the warm sun on the out- 
side and Mother was the cool wind on the inside. _ Father 
was the end that was tied tight and firm so you knew you 
couldn't lose it, and Mother was the end that streamed out 
like flags in the wind, 

Well, of all things! There was old Mr. Welles coming 
toward her. He must be taking a walk, too. How slowly 
he went. And kept looking up the way she and Aunt Hetty 
had, at the sky and the mountains. He was quite close now. 
Why . . ._ he didn’t know she was there. He had gone 
right by her and never even saw her. He must have been 
looking very hard at the mountains. How soft his face had 
looked . almost quivering, as though he felt like 
crying , and yet all Shining and quiet, too, as though 
he'd been in church, 

Well, it was a little bit like being in church, when you 
could see the twilight come down like this, and settle on 
the tree-tops and then down through them 
toward you. You always felt as though if 
was going to do something to you when it 
got to you. . something peaceful, 
like old Aunt Hetty. 

She was at her own front path now, it 
was really almost dark. Mother was play- 
ing the piano. But not for either of the 
boys. It was grown-up music she was 
playing. Elly hesitated on the flagged 
stones. Maybe she was playing for Mr. 
Marsh again. She advanced slowly. Yes, 
there he was, sitting on the doorstep across 
the open door, leaning back his head, smok- 
ing, sometimes looking out at the sunset, 
sometimes looking in toward the piano 

Elly made a wide circuit under the 
apple-trees, and went in the side door. 
Touclé was only just setting the table. She 
would have plenty of time to get off her 
rubber boots before supper-time. Gracious! 
her stockings were wet. She’d have to 
change them, too. She’d just stay upstairs 
till Mr. Marsh went away. 

When, out of her window, she saw him 
step back across the grass to Mr. Welles’ 
house, Elly came downstairs at once. The light in the liv- 
ing-room made her blink, after all that outdoor twilight and 
the indoor darkness of her room. 

Mother was still at the piano, her hands on the keys, but 
not playing. At the sight of her, Elly’s heart filled and 
brightened. Her busy thoughts stopped for the first time 
that day. She felt as you do when you've been rowing a 
boat a long time and finally, almost where you want to go, 
you stop and let her slide in on her own movement, quiet 
and soft and smooth, and reach out your hand to take hold 
of the landing-place. Elly reached out her arm and put it 
around Mother’s neck. She stood perfectly quiet. There 
wasn't any need to be anything but quiet, now you'd got to 
where you were going. She closed her eyes and Jaid her 
head on Mother’s soft shoulder. 


WHAT GOES ON INSIDE 


Halj an hour in the life of a modern woman 


ARISE looked at the clock. They all three looked at 
the clock. On school mornings the clock dominated 
theirevery instant. The stroke of nine, booming out in 
that house would be like the Crack 0’ Doom to: the children. 

Marise told Paul not to eat so fast, and said to Elly, who 
was finishing her lessons and her breakfast together, “I let 
you do this, this one time Elly, but I don’t want it to hap 
pen again. You had plenty of time yesterday to get that done.” 

She stirred her coffee and thought wistfully, “What a po 
liceman I must seem to the children. I wish I could man 
age it some other way. Why can’t we bring them up like 
Huckleberry Finns!” And then laughing inwardly, “I dare 
say that is how we seem to be bringing them up, to any of 
the New York friends—Eugenia Mills for instance. She re 
membered with a passing gust of amusement the expression 
of scared distaste which Eugenia had for the children, and 
then, “I wonder what Marsh’s feeling toward children in 
general really is. He seems to have the queerest capacity 
for ignoring the phenomenon of their existence.” 

“Mother,” said Paul seriously, “Mother, Mark isn’t even 
awake, he'll never be ready for school.” 

“Oh, he doesn’t have any school today till the afternoon 
session—don’t you remember?” What a sense of responsi 
bility Paul had, she thought, and what a pity that it rubs so 
many people the wrong way. He was going to be one of the 
pillars of the earth, one of those miraculous human beings 
who are mixed in just the right proportion, so that they 
aren’t pulled two ways at once, wo ways! A thousand 
ways! 

“Roanoke River, Staunton River, Dan River,” mur 
mured Elly, swallowing down her chocolate. She stroked a 
kitten curled up on her lap. 

‘The clock struck the half-hour. Paul rose as though the 
sound had lifted him bodily from his chair. Elly did not 
hear, her eyes fixed dreamily on her kitten, stroking it 
rounded head. 

Her mother put out a reluctant hane and touched her 
quietly, “Come, dear, about tir to start for school.” 

As she leaned across the table toward the child, sh« 
caught a glimpse of herself in the mirror on the other sid 
of the room, and thought, “Oh, I begin to look as Cousin 
Hetty does, that scrawny!” She repulsed the thought vigor 
ously, “Well, what does it matter if I do? There’s nothing 
in my life any more that depends on being young.” At thi 
thought, something perfectly inchoate, which she did not 
recognize, began clawing at her. She pushed it off, scorn 
fully, and turned to kiss Elly. She thought, a her face wa 
close to the child’s, “I wonder if I look to my little girl as 
Cousin Hetty used to look to me?” And, startled and 
shocked that the idea kept recurring to her, she cried out to 
herself, “Oh stop being so paltry about that!” Aloud she 
said, “Don’t forget to put your rubbers on. And have you a 
clean handkerchief ?” 

The dog seeing the children standing up, began barking 
and frisking. The kitten startled by his approach, ran 

[Continued on page 18] 
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WHAT ARE THEY IN IT FOR? 


Some truths about the joy-riding few to whom politics is merely a new game 
and the sober-minded many who take this voting seriously 


AVE vou | d the fascinating new game? What 
Lm The ime of politi M women ar 
playing it this season. It | become one of the 
favorite indoor and outdoor sports of ladies of 
leisure Classt 
You thought, oh Earn Idealist, that it wa 
i serious matter, politics, concerné 1 with the Will of the 
People and the Rights of Minorities and Freedom of Con- 
cience, and all such high abstractions? It i ! 
And you thought, Experier battered Cynic, that it wa 
erious matter, politic concerned with ambassadorship 
nd collectorships and judgeshiy ind water-commissionet 
hips and salaries and jobs and graft? Alas, it is—! 

And you, Determined and Seasoned Reformer, you a1 
olved that it shall be a serious matter, politics, a busine 
onducted for actualities lor 1dvancing public education 
nd health, for insuring equality of opportunity, peace co 
operation, general virtue and happiness? It may be—! 
More power to your elbow, Determined Reformer! It all 
depends on you, your numb your patient your un 

hakeable resolution 

Meantime, as was observed in the beginning, it is a 
delightful new diversion for—let us say for hundreds of 
women in the United States There are at this writin 
now that the ratification of the suffrage amendment has been 
assured by the action of a coquettish thirty-sixth stat 


ibout twenty-six million women qualified to vote at the 
presidential election. Certainly it is not an exaggeration to 
say that for hundreds of them politics is a delightful, new 


diversion For thousands—tens of thousands—it is, of 
course, a solemn responsibility, while for millions it is noth 
ing Dut a nan 
Representatives of the hundreds and of the thousa: 

have been cons] icuou in the lands« ipe since early J m 
when the conventions of the various political parties began 
to be held. Of course conventions were an old story to the 
Socialist women; the Socialist party has long held the doc- 


trine that women are people. But conventions were new 
stories to the women who, after due self-examination, eithe: 
found that the principles of the Republican or the Demo 
cratic parties struck a responsive cord in their bosom, ot 
oncluded that, in order to make their new right of suffrage 

all effective, they would be obliged to work through 
whichever of these parties was the less distasteful to them 
And it was first at the Republican and the Democratic Na 
tional Conventions—and later in campaigning for the can 


didates nominated by those conventions—that the hundreds 
of women who had discovered the new game disported then 
elves merrily ometimes to the inconvenience of those who 
had gone into the political parties with a serious purpose 
Mere excrescenct these former, of course; but conspicuou 
the wart on a nose is more conspicuous than the anatomi 


cal structure it dishgure 


. HERE was, for example, what may be called the poli 
tical joy-rider. Once she had been wont to bear het 


self with an arrogance not unpermissible to beauty 
Now that beauty no longer aureoled her in its rays, sh 
rushed for any limelight that chanced to offer Politics 
would answer for a_ while SI ervaded all convention 


he middle-aged mart yvoman é ‘ fact 


id no otherl connection wit 


.* 

ri pon \W I still handsome 

ks be to na 1 " the fa ifter 

ul ner i t } i the tribe that 

} wroug! dexterously upor I Had not her father 
t itional fi i be in the good, bad days 
of yore to say to these mere politicians ‘Come or “Go.” 
id 1 not me « ( And did she not have a 

> “ \ t! Coliseun ancl the 


By Anne O’Hagan 


Auditorium; she almost led the bands and she quite led the 
heering. She circulated among the delegates on the floor 
lobbying for her presidential candidate of the moment, dis- 
playing a fine impartiality as booms rose and fell. She 
ipplauded everything for the mere delight in applauding, 
callousing the soft palms of her ringed hands as generously 
over a delegation’s announcement that it was bound by the 
unit rule, as over the bands’ playing of Way Down Upon 
the Swanee River 

Of course she aroused anger. Ignorant men at Chicago 
ind San Francisco asked one another profarely: “Who the 
devil is that fool that just asked me to vote for Hoover?” 
(Or Wood, or Lowden, or McAdoo, or Cummings, or Chris- 
tiansen, or Mrs. George Bass?) Women compressed their 
ips and showed unmistakable signs of resentment, which she 
lightly and not altogether falsely would have characterized 
as middle-class jealousy. They couldn’t compete with her 
in looks and distinction, and the sheer, accustomed effrontery 
of the “brilliant” women of the spoiled classes. She did her 
candidate harm, of course, but she neutralized that by being 
for all candidates in turn. She was not a woman politician. 
She was a woman drunkard, drinking of that headiest 
draft, the delusion of political power—and arousing the 
half-envious animosity of the women to whom politics was 
a civic duty, as those who treat life as a joy-ride always 
irouse the animosity and envy of those who treat it as a 
plain chore 


HERE was Circe, of course. Has the world, by the 
‘3 way, ever considered how differently the classic tempt- 

ress might have been described if a woman had written 
of’ Ulysses’ wanderings? She was at the convention, of 
course—feline, uncertain of her welcome at the heart, but 
headed for it. Have you ever watched her sister of the 
lower animal kingdom steering her course from the alley 
toward the cushion in front of the fire? 

It was like that at the political “events of the season.” 
Sometimes she was there with a bright ribbon, and a new 
bell on her neck; sometimes conciliatingly, pathetically dingy 
The claws she had sharpened on the cobbles of many a byway 
were ready to scratch, but she was also ready to purr, and 
to display her skill in soft, furtive undulation through 
crowds, whence she returned with a bit of fur or a bone 
in her mouth—the announcement that the Jones vote would 
wing to Brown on the fourth ballot, or Green said that 
White said that Blue promised a sign from the Heavens at 
about the seventh 

She was almost always indicative of the bad judgment 
of the male, for she was generally a masculine choice for aide 

in the work of organizing 
the new woman voter. 
And she couldn't do it 
Women would not work 
with or under her. How 
ever indifferent they may 
have grown as to. the 


rough byways where their 
furtive sister has sharpened 


THE POLITICAL “JOY-RIDER PERVADED CONVEN- 

TIONS. SHE LED THE BANDS AND THE CHEERING 

AROUSING THE ANIMOSITY OF WOMEN TO WHOM 
POLITICS WAS A CIVIC DUTY 


her claws, they are not indifferent to the fact that her 
claws are sharp—and very treacherous. 

There was the Football Fan. She came, let us say, from 
Lockport or Allegheny, or some other spot from which 
father’s ample means has allowed frequent escape to the 
gayest hotel corridors on Forty-second Street, Manhattan. 
She hadn’t missed a Yale-Harvard or an Army-Navy foot- 
bail game since she was thirteen. She brought to the na- 
tional conventions the manners of the gridiron enthusiast, 
finished off by the Belmont and the Knickerbocker lobbies 
aforesaid. She waved a flag like mad; she wore one of the 
little bright-colored feather toques of the season, and its 
stray feathers, green or pink or white, bobbing over her 
forehead and into her excited eyes—gave an aboriginal touch 
to her get-up that accorded with the general quality of her 
exuberance; there was something of the Patagonian-on-the- 
rampage about her effects. 

Sometimes at the conventions during one of the “demon- 
strations” for a candidate, she would ride around on the 
shoulder of a strong member of his delegation, thereby 
causing worthy women from rural Ohio and from Somer- 
ville, Mass., to ask, with grim-lipped disapproval, where her 
mother was—and to add that if this was Candidate Ver- 
milion’s idea of vote-getting, they would teach him a little 
something! But she was happy on her perch. She waved 
her pennant and sang and rejoiced in politics as a new and 
exciting way of working off steam. And in those lunatic 
half-hours, when it seemed that the great parties of the na- 
tion were engaged in trying to nominate their choice for 
president by vaudeville—to “stampede the convention,” as 
it is called—by clamor and contortion, she was a fitting 
emblem of the effort 


F these and other mere parasites of politics there were 

a few at all the political meetings of the season. 

Arithmetical calculation would probably show less 
than one of them to hundreds of the true exponents of 
women in poljtics. They were, as has been said, the more 
conspicuous—thie. flame-colored orchid on the forest tree, 
the brief mushroom growth in the pasture soil. For the un- 
thinking, they have detached from the importance of what 
may be called the root-growth. Of that, of the types of 
the women who are going to last in the political life of the 
country, how many there were! And not all of them were 
wise and noble, either! 

There was the machine political type—powerful, truculent, 
keen-sighted, sharp-tongued—in politics for what she could 
get out of politics, just as truly as any ward-boss of them 
all. She was middle-aged and she pretended to have thrown 
away feminine vanity. But she kept her repertory of wit- 
ticisms fresh. She could amuse her masculine associates 
with stories and jests—hadn’t she kept dinner-tables of 
dullards on the grin for years with her shrewd, stinging ob- 
ervations? Well, why shouldn’t she use her gifts for what 
they would bring in to her? She could afford the time for 
politics— She could afford the initial investment. She 
had, thanks to father or husband, and occasional tips from 
financial friends whom she had astutely tickled in the right 





spot, an income. She would like to be Commissioner of 
Public Works in her State some day—and she would be 
“blamed” if she wouldn’t be a “better one than most of 
the men who had held the job. And she would! Per- 
haps, before she was gathered to her fathers, she might be 
woman senator from So-and-So. She would like that. She 
liked Washington, liked the intricacies of deals, whetted her 
wits upon encounters, had taste, too, for substantial dignity. 
She had never worked for woman suffrage, to be sure. But 


[Continued on pagess} 























F the Grahams themselves had 

ever shown the least sign of 

Bohemianism they would have 

been condemned out of hand on 

the evidence of their front gar- 

den. The City men, going down 
to the station in the morning, com- 
plained that it made their eyes ache, 
that they hated passing it, that it was 
a disgrace to the neighbourhood. In 
deed, the Graham's neglect of the de 
cencies proper to that trim suburban 
road was a constant subject of amazed 
discussion in Fender’s Park. The next 
door neighbours were particularly out 
spoken in their comments. They suffered from the drift of 
dandelion, poppy and groundsel seed, from the cow-parsley 
and wild convolvulus that pushed through or climbed the 
fence.- And Parkinson, who took a proper pride in his 
garden, maintained that he had grounds for legal action. 
His wife wished that he would take the action and cease 
talking about it 

Yet the Grahams, apart from their own peculiarity, were 
quite pleasant people—reserved and rather unapproachable, 
it is true, but “nice” within the accepted definition. They 
were the oldest residents in the suburb—which had begun 
spasmodically with that one house, and had then paused 
for a number of years before the present neat and prosperous 
“residential district” had sprung up in a quite amazingly 
short period of time. It was due, no doubt, to this pause 
in the building operations that “The Wilderness” was quite 
the best house in the suburb, and had the biggest garden. 
It should have been a model, the crowning glory of the 
discreet neighbourhood. Instead, it flaunted its abandonment 
with a flagrancy that was hardly respectable; although the 
kitchen garden at the back was as scrupulously kept and as 
fertile as any in the district. 

But it was impossible to criticize the Grahams. He was 
a man of forty-five or so, too gray for his age but other- 
wise vigorous enough. She was perhaps ten years younger; 
pretty and unassuming. Moreover, the Grahams kept good 
company. Quite often people came to call upon them in 
motors; expensive cars, not flivvers. 

If they had kept their front garden decently, even if 
they had weeded it and mown the grass, the Grahams would 
have beer looked up to by all the suburb. As it was, 
everyone naturally suspected them. There must be some- 
thing queer about them, and to be queer was to be different 
from your neighbours and not quite fit for respectable society. 

Of course everyone guessed. What is the good of having 
a mystery next door if you can’t make the worst of it? 
And Mrs. Maitland whose habit of plain-speaking was a 
byword in the neighbourhood, even tried to pump the Gra- 
hams themselves. They looked at each other and smiled 
when she did that, and Mrs. Graham had the grace to 
apologize. But Mrs. Maitland got no nearer to an ex- 
planation; nothing was done to the front garden; and the 
suburb continued to guess, wildly, improbably, romantically. 
Yet, if the suburb had known the truth, what a clatter 
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of tongues there would have been round Mrs. Maitland’s 
tea-table. For the truth was that the Grahams were not 
proper neighbours for so particular a neighbourhood. 


HEY had come to Fender’s Park, as has been said, before 
the property had been developed. They had been mar- 
ried two years then, though Celia was only twenty, and 

Walter Graham was as yet unknown in the world of letters. 
They had bought the freehold of “The Wilderness” with a 
part of his patrimony, and had got it very cheap from the 
mortgagees who had foreseen the probability of coming 
litigation concerning the land 

Celia had been rather a discontented young woman in 
those days. She had seen so little of life, and could not 
hope to be very gay, pitched down in that awful place 
three miles from a station—for the station at Fender’s Park 
had not been built, then. But Walter was a trifle pig-headed 
and self-contained, and she could not move him. He had 
an absurd idea that he was getting a bargain. He talked 
nonsense about buying for a rise, said that in two or three 
years time he would be able to sell the place for twice what 
he had given for it. Meanwhile they had to live in it, 
until the suit was heard, the suburb developed, and the un 
earned increment inevitably accrued to justify his foresight 

And, in the circumstances, it was hardly worth while to 
take the front garden in hand. That was one of the things 
that could be done at any time. The kitchen garden was a 
source of interest and profit, and there was a man living 
rather more than a mile away who agreed to do the heavy 
work at sixpence an hour and advise as to the proper season 
for sowing and the right disposition of the crops. They got 
the kitchen garden in hand quite soon, but the other really 
did not seem to matter. Sometimes they referred with an 
effect of literary allusion to the necessity of having an 
arbour for Celia, but it got no further than talk—until 
Walter’s step-brother came to stay with them—permanently, 
as it appeared. 

His name was Harold O’Neil, and he was charming and 
clever, but never seemed able to settle to anything or to 
keep a job for more than six months. He came in March 
and Walter seemed glad to have him there while he “looked 
round,” as he said. He had ideas and helped Walter with 
his writing; also, he was very good company for Celia whose 
life had certainly been dull. Moreover Harold instantly 





CELIA HAD BEEN RATHER A DISCONTENTED YOUNG WOMAN IN THOSE DAYS... AND HE WAS TOO ENGROSSED, TOO SELF-CONTAINED 





liscovered a most praiseworthy ambi- 


tion to plot and develop the front 
‘ garden, and after a preliminary resis 
tance, Celia found it fascinating to help 


him. For months, it seemed that they 
took no interest in anything else 
Walter had to pay out quite a lot of 
money for things like gravel, plants 
for bedding out, fertilizer tiles for 
borders, turf, a mowing machine, 
bulbs for next year, and, finally, wood 
for Celia’s arbour. 

Nevertheless, although he disputed 
the necessity for each new outlay as 
it was requested, he admitted some- 

time at the end of June that the cost was justified. The 
soil was sympathetic and repaid the enormous toil that was 
lavished upon it. And when Walter came out of the front 
door and gazed at the miracle of ordered colour that had 
blossomed in the wilderness, he felt all the pride of owner 
ship and achievement—although he had not, himself, done 
an hour’s work on it. He was even ready to bestow prais« 
where it was due and to admit that the kitchen garden was 
merely utilitarian. His first novel had just been published 
and well reviewed; and Cecil appeared to have quite go! 
over her discontent. He began to wonder whether he would 
be so ready after all to sell the house at a hundred per 
cent. profit when the suburb really came. 

They were all very happy and contented that summer 


T was in September—a bright and beautiful month that 

year—that Walter came home frum a successful day in 

town and found his garden still exquisite and his house 
empty. At first, he thought that Celia’s letter was a practi- 
cal joke, and, indeed, it was not until the next morning that 
a full realization of all his misery came to him. 

He had gone to bed still striving very desperately to 
decéive himself. In the still hours of the night, he had 
tried to believe that he was very hurt and very angry with 
Celia for carrying her joke so far. But when he got up at 
daybreak and looked out of his window at the trim order- 
liness of his flower garden, a sudden and horribie under- 
standing came to him. 

In imagination, he could still see Celia and Harold down 
there, working together, planning, discussing, enjoying all 
the delights of a mutual interest and a common aim; while 
he, himself, ikke a blind fool, had been absorbed in his 
writing and had never attempted to share his thoughts with 
his wife. Of course he had wanted, sincerely and passion- 
ately wanted, to make Celia happy. He had even been 
glad that she should have Harold’s company. But he had 
been too reserved, too engrossed, too self-contained. For 
a time he was almost ready to forgive Celia; to take ail 
the blame upon himself 

And then he saw how that trim flower garden flouted 
and mocked him. It had, Walter thought, a detestable like 
ness to Harold, himself. There was a horrid suggestion of 
speciousness and deceit about those gay and idle beauties of 

[Continued on page 39] 
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CHARACTERS IN THE CUP 
MRS. PENFIELD—A widow who, having lost 
her own children, has taken in three whom 
nobody else wanted, and loves them and 
believes in them, with a foundation not yet 
perceptible to the neighbors. She is manager 
of the Custard Cup, a group of small flats. 


LETTIE—The newest of the adopted children, 
gifted with a violent temper, distressingly at 
odds with her growing affection for Mrs. 
Penfield, who is giving her the first home 
she has ever known. A week of good be- 
is rewarded by her being allowed 

to wear a pink silk sweater. 


JOSIAH WOPPLE—A neighbor who has no use 
r children. His greatest joy is to tantalize 


lavior 


Lettic 
FILIBUSTER CAESAR—The Penfield dog, whose 
nat intended as a trellis for the frolic- 


some tendrils of his nature. 


ime 15S 


of the same for immediate distribution 
But Lettie had merely cleared the decks. 
turned to her enemy. 
“What's eating you, anyhow ?” she 
We hain’t done you no harm 
“You been litterin’ my yard,” he 
“We hain’t littered it, so! All Fil done was playing. 
And just two or three leaves! Nobody else’d ha’ noticed em.” 
“T tell you they littered, and I won't have it. You ain't 
to meddle on my prop'ty—neither you nor your nasty old 


demanded in disgust. 


maintained 


ao 


Lettie’s thin chest lifted, as if a steel hook had pulled it 


upward. Her hands clenched. “He ain't a nasty old dog. 
“He is, too.” 
“He ain't,’ stormed Lettie. “He's worth a darned sight 
more’n you are.” 
“That’s a lie.” 
Tain’t a lie. Turn you loose, and you couldn’t find a 
home, way Fil done. Wouldn't nobody have you.” 
This shot gave Lettie a temporary ‘advantage, Mr 


Wopple, willing to subscribe to well-nigh anything for the 
sake of disagreement, hesitated momentarily before the vivid 
picture of himself seeking charity from door to door. Pos- 
sibly some misgiving about the outcome of such a venture 
checked his rejoinder. Splotches of red appeared in his 
sallow cheeks, like spatters of anger. The hand on the 
broom handle shook visibly. Presently he returned the per- 
sonality with a choice one of his own devising. 

“You're a sassy tyke. If you was my child—” 

The growing possibilities of belonging to Mr. Wopple’s 
family circle were cut short by the efforts of Filibuster 
Cesar to relieve the stiffness of the scene. Having detached 
half a corn-stalk with branches pendant, he plunged joyously 
into Mr. Wopple’s yard, careening mad?y in intersecting 
curves, giving up scraps of corn material to the thorny grasp 
of rose-bushes as he passed 

Raising the broom threateningly, Mr 
or the intruder 


Wopple started 
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LETTIE CLEARS THE DECKS 


And there are ructions in 
the Custard Cup 


3 By Florence B. Livingston \ 
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“Here, get out!” he 


shouted. “Darn you, get 
out.” 
But Filibuster Cesar, 


nose to the ground, mouth 
full of corn-stalk, eyes 
fixed attentively, awaited 
the coming of his supposed 


playmate. Mr. Wopple 
brought the broom down 
with force and excellent 


aim—only that Fil Cesar 
was no longer there. He 
had frisked to one side. 

Mr. Wopple was in- 
furiated. Anger mounted 
to passion, the more 
rapidly because Lettie was 
vociferously applauding 
the strategy of Fil Cesar 
Round and round the 
yard they raced. Of a 
sudden Mr. Wopple drop- 
ped the broom and seized 
the old hose, which his in- 
dolence left always at- 
tached. A twist of the 
faucet! Spit-spurt! 

Instantly the young 
Filibuster was drenched. 
With a choking yelp of 
distress, he bounded into 
the air. Coming back to 
earth, he rushed in differ- 
ent directions, but was fol- 
lowed by a_ strangling 
stream of water. 

“Let him alone; let him 
alone,” shrieked Lettie, 
pumping the air with her 
fists. “He hain’t done 
nothing. Let him alone!” 

“T'll fix him,” retorted 
Mr. Wopple, chuckling 
with triumph. “Good rid- 
dance if I kill him.” 

With a yell that split 

- the neighboring atmosphere 
. into two distinct parts, 
Lettie made a dash for 
Mr. Josiah Wopple. 

“You got me going,” 
she shrilled. “Now look 
out.” 

Much was done with water in the next five minutes. At 
first it was managed by Mr. Wopple, who played h.. old 
hose impartially on Lettie and Filibuster Caesar. Whenever 
Fil could draw a dry breath, he charged upon the enemy— 
not now in play, but with iow growls that had been be- 
queathed by some fighting ancestor. 

It was while Lettie, thoroughly soaked from head to 
foot, gyrating in fruitless efforts to escape the stream of 
water, but at the same time drawing bravely nearer—it was 
while Lettie was occupying the whole attention of a pair of 
beady, malicious eyes that Filibuster Casar Penfield sprang 
at Mr. Wopple’s hand, snapped in reversion to a distant 
bulldog, then fortunately reconsidered at the behest of some 
milder relative that had sat docilely on cushions 

With a cry of fright, Josiah Wopple dropped the hose 

“Murder! Murder!” he snarled. “If he bites me, I'll 
have hydrophoby.” 

Craftily taking advantage of Mr. Wopple’s preoccupation. 
Lettie seized the hose’, and with an inarticulate whoop of tri 
umph she flooded the person of her neighbor with superla 
tive skill 

“Now will you let dogs afone?” she yelled. 
pester dogs ain’t no good. They’d oughter—” 

Before her eyes the water suddenly dwindled in the hose 
she was holding, disappeared with a gentle gurgle. Mr 
Wopple had turned off the faucet. The two dripping human 
beings glared at each other during a moment of truce. 

“You'll pay for this,” threatened Mr. Wopple. 

“You'll let my dog alone,” retorted Lettie. 

‘I'll do as I darn please. Ain’t neither of you anything 
but scum. Think I'll have a dog round after he tried to 
bite me?” 

A great fear clutched Lettie’s heart. 
blood stopped; she felt dizzy and sick. 

“He ain't goin’ to try it again,” continued Mr. Wopple 
wrathfully. “Darn him!” His eyes searched the ground; 
he stopped. 

“Don’t you dare!” implored Lettie. “Don’t you dare! 
Just you let Fil alone, and I won't never—” 

But Mr. Wopple had found a stone and without changing 
position had let it fly. It caught the unsuspecting Filibuster 
on a front leg. There was a yelp of pain from Fil, a screech 
of rage from Lettie. 

“Oh! Oh! You've hit him. You've killed him.” 

Mr. Wopple reached for another stone. 

Filibuster Caesar, by no means killed, but rendered dis 
creet, limped swiftly out of range. Lettie faced her neighbor 
with a fury that gave him pause. Her thin chest rising on 
a wave of anger, her cheeks flaming, her black eyes shooting 
danger sparks, she was beside herself with contempt and 
wrath. 

“You 
no good.” 

With a quick swoop, she picked up a stick and threw it 
It glanced past Mr. Wopple and struck a window behind 
him, shattering the glass; but Lettie, blinded by rage, scarcely 
noted the disaster. She darted here and there in search of 
a second missile, relieving her feelings with all the stormy 
phrases she could think of. 

“Vil Vi!” she shrieked. “’Tain’t any wonder Penzie 
wouldn’t answer when I asked her if she liked you. I'll bet 
she hates you. I'll: bet—” 

“Lettie!” 

The one word had an astonishing effect. 


YELLED 


“Men that 


For a moment her 


beast!” she screamed. “To hit a dog! You're 


Lettie grew sud- 


denly limp. Mr. Wopple became absorbed in coiling his hose 
(Continued on page 49) 
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rapidly up Marise as though she had been a 


tree, pausing on her shoulder to paw at a 
loosened hair-pin 

Marise let herself go on this wave of 
eager young life, “Oh, children! children! 
Take this kitten off my back!” she said 
laughing and squirming. “She's tickling me 
with her whiskers. Oh! Ow! She was 
reduced to helpless mirth, reaching up fu 


tilely for the kitten which had retreated to 
the nape of her neck The children danced 
about, with peals of laughter Then Paul 
looked at the clock and they all looked 
at the clock The children crammed on 
their caps, thrust their arms into coats, be 
stowed indiscriminate their 
mother, and vanished 

There was an instant of appalling silence 


kisses on 


in the house, through which, heavy-footed 
and ruthless, Marise felt something advan 
cing on her, something which she dreaded 
and would not look at. From above came 
a sweet, high, little call, “Mo-o-o-ther!” 
Oh, Mark was awake! His mother sprang 


upstairs to snatch at him as he lay, rosy 
and smiling and sleepy She bent over 
him, intoxicated by his beauty, by the 
flower-perfection of his skin, by the soft 
ness of his sleep-washed eyes 

She heard, almost as distinctly a 
though the voice were in her ear, “Oh, you 
mothers use your children as other people 
use drugs. The child-habit, the drug 
habit two different ways otf get 
ting away from reality That 
was what Marsh had said one day. What 
terribly tarnishing things he did say. How 
they did make you question everything 
She wondered what Neale would say to 
them She did hope she would have a 
letter from Neale today She hoped so 


suddenly, with such intensity, such passion 
that she said to herself, “What nonsense 
that was that into my mind, out on 
the road in the dark, the other night, that 
Neale and I had let the flood-tide of emo 
tion ebb out of our hearts!” 

“I’m awfully hungry,” said Mark in her 
ear, “I feel the hole right here He laid a 
small hand on the center of his pajama 
clad body As he spoke he rubbed his 
peach-like cheek softly against hers. Hi 
mother buried her face in it as in a flower 

cried, laughing “vou're 


came 


“Oh,” he richly 
tickling me! 

“I mean to tickle told him 
avagely, worrying him as a mother-cat 
does her kitten. He laughed out delighted 
ly, and wriggled about kicking his 
wildly, pushing at her softly with his hands 


you! he 


legs 


“T'll tickle you!” he crowed, tussling with 
her, thudding his little body against her 
breast, as he thrashed about The silent 
house rang with their laughter and cries 
They both were flushed, with lustrous 
eves, when the little boy finally squirmed 
himself off the bed and slid to the floor 
Marise stood up and was putting the 
loosened strands of her hair back in place 
he spell was broken. Looking down on 
the laughing child, she said, dutifully 
“Mark, that floor’s cold. Hop up, dear 
ind get into your clothes. Hurry up 
Mother has a lot to do this morning. Re 
member, I won't help you with a singl 


thing you can do yourself.” 

The child obediently unbuttoned his pa 
and stepping out of them, reached 
for his undershirt. His mother, looking at 


imas 


him, fell mentally on her knees before the 
beautiful, living body. “Oh, the straight 
trong darling! My precious little son!” 
She shook with that foolish aching anguish 


of mothers. “Why must he stop being like 
pure, so safe?” 
Mark said plaintively, shrugging himself 


that, s« 


into the sleeves of his shirt, “I’ve roden on 
1 horse, and I’ve roden on a dog, and I’ve 
even roden on a cow, but I’ve never roden 
on a camel, and I want to! rhe charac- 
eristic Mark-lik inexpectedness of this 
made her smile You probably will, some 
day,’ she said, sitting down. “You're big 
neugh to be taken to the circus this year.” 

But I want to go n clamored 
Mark, with grand disregard of possibilities 

“Don't dawdle said his mother, look 
ing around for something to read so that 
he would seer less accessible to conversa 
tion. She found the morning paper under 
her hand, on the table; picked it up and 
open 1 it It took a lot of moral courage 
to read newspape in these days. Her 
face changed, darkened, set The little boy 
struggling with his underwear, looked at 
her, and decided not to ask for help 

She was thinking as she read, “The 
Treaty muddle worse than ever Great 
Britain sending around to all per colonies 
isking for the biggest navy in the world 
evening cloaks advertised to sell for six 
hundred dollars She let the newspaper 
fall with a shudder Something else than 
melancholy slid into her mind, something 


watchful and suspicious 


She recognized with amazement and 
chagrin what it was Disgusting! There 
in the very bottom of her mind lay still 


Continued 


that discomfort at beginning to look like 
Cousin Hetty! “Oh!” she cried aloud, im 
patiently, contemptuous of herself. ‘What 
picayune creatures human beings are! In 


ashamed to be one 


She started up and went to the window 


looking out blankly at the mountain 

“Wait now wait she told 
herself, “there must be more in that than 
this childish, silly vanity 

She probed deep, “Yes, there is mort 
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There tolled in her ear, “Something else, 
something else there.” But now she would 
not look, put her hands over her eyes and 
stood in the dark, fighting hard lest a ray 
of light should show her what might be 
there A voice sounded beside her. Touclé 
was saying, “The mail-carrier just went by 
Here are the letters.” 

She took down her hands and opened 
her She felt that everything hung on 
there being a letter from Neale. 


eves 





were a young woman trying 
to sell bonds, how long could you 
walk the streets ringing doorbells, 
without the yuragement of a 
How long could you stick 
at an occupation 
which,week after 


F you 


enc 


] , 
single Saie! 


week, gave you 
no return? How 
long could you 
persistin the face 
of obvious fail- 
ure, assome men 
stick and work 
it i seemingly 


hopeless job un- 
til their own in- 
domitable 
age udde nly 
brings a return? 

Will a woman 
work and wait 
for business suc- 


cour- 


cess? 
Some business 
men have said 
that 
American 
man won't 


that; that she ex 


the young 
wo 


do 


pects her success 
to come to her 
easily, brilliantly 
ratherthan irdu 
ClaraPor 
ter’s career is ar 
gument for the 
other side. She 
bought her 
fairly in 
competi 


ously 


has 
success 
open 
tion with men 
Clara Porter 
walked the 
streets, ringing 
doorbells and 
breaking het 
way into offices 
for four months 


before she sold 
1 bond Foday 
she 1s Assistant 


Secretary Qf the 
Trust 
4 Impany. of 
New York City, 


,OsS1¢T1ON of 


Guaranty 


- 
rane financial importance even for a 
», and earning a salary that any man 
might envy. She is just a little more 
than thirty, and she is living proof that 
a woman can succeed in high finance. 


But she is even more 


, strong corrobo 
ration of the theory that woman’s suc 


cess, if it is to be well-founded and per 





How Hard Wi 
Work For Success? 





Clara Porter, Assistant Secretary of 
the Guaranty Trust Company as 
New York City 


a Woman 


manent, comes best after years of hard, 
inflexibly-determined work. The same 
sort of hard work that the ambitious 
young man lays out for himself during 
the first years of a career 

Te n years ago, 
she started with 
the New York 
Edison Com- 
pany writing 
sales letters. 
Sometimes she 
wrote a letter 
twenty times 
over before she 
sent it out. Be 
fore lo ng she 
was placed in 
charge of the 
Company’s Cor- 
respondence 
Bureau. She 
added advertis- 
ing writing to 
her duties there, 
besides travel- 
ing for them 
through this 
country and 
Great Britain. 

In her spare 
hours Miss Por- 
ter started a pub- 
lic service jour- 
nal and brought 
its subscription 
list to five thou- 


sand. She even 
sold it herself 
from office to 
office. Financial 


organs in Ameri- 
ca and England 


were soon re- 
printing her edi- 
totials. For five 
yenrs she ran 
two offices suc- 
cessfully. 
Then the 
Guaranty Trust 


Company offer- 
ed her a position 
a member of 
its Bond Depart 
ment. She gave 
up this assured 
work to sell bonds from door to door. 
“I wanted selling experience,” she says. 

It was that spirit—reaching out for 
thorough knowledge, asking no quarter 
for her sex—that made Clara Porter a 
success. That spirit will put women 
everywhere on an honored and equal 
footing with men. 








to it. In the first place I was priggish and 
hypocritical when I tried to pretend that it 
nothing to when I looked in the 


was me, 
glass and saw for the first time that my 
youth has begun to leave me It really 


isn't cheerful, for any woman, no matter on 
what plane, to know that the days of her 
physical flowering are numbered.” She 
moved her head, very slightly, from side to 
side, “But there’s more than that. There's 
more than that, there. What is it?” She 
leaned her ear as if to listen, her eyes very 
large and fixed. “Who knows but that we 
ire being fooled when we try for the higher 
planes of life? Perhaps those people are 
right who say that to grab for the pleasures 





of the senses is best they are real 
it least ” Something like a little, 
far-away tolling said to her, “There was 


something else. There was something else.’ 

This time she knew what it was, “Yes, 
there was that other aspect of the loss of 
physical youth that comes when you think 
that the pleasures of the senses are, after all, 
ill there are. There was the inevitable 
despairing wonder, if I had begun to have 
ill out of my youth, all it could give—” 


Yes, there it was, the plain, stamped en- 
velope with Neale’s firm regular handwrit- 


ing. She tore it open and read, “Dearest 
Marise It was as though she had heard 
his voice She felt like a diver, whose 


lungs had almost collapsed, who was being 
drawn with a heavenly swiftness up to the 
surface of the water 


CHAPTER FIVE 


lround the Lady and 
‘Round the Gent 
in evening in the life of Mr.Vincent Marsh 


OME in, come in!” cried an old black 
clad woman, with a white apron, who 
opened the door wider into the flar- 

ing brilliance of the lamp-lit kitchen. “I’m 
real glad you felt to come to one of our 
dances. They’re old-fashioned, but we like 
‘em.” She closed the door behind them 
and added cordially, “Now Mr. Welles is 
going to live here, he'll have to learn to 
shake his feet along with the rest of us.” 
Mr. Welles was frankly terrified at the 
idea, to such a degree that Vincent burst 


Gent’ The Lady 


The 


out laughing. “Why, I never dreamed of 
dancing in all my life,” he cried, “I only 
came to look on.” 

“Never too late to learn,’ old Mrs 
Powers assured him briskly. “You dance 
with me and /’ll shove ye around, all right. 
There ain't a quadrille ever danced that I 
couldn’t do backwards with my eyes shut.” 


As they followed her, Vincent said, 
“Mrs. Powers, aren’t you going to dance 
with me too?” 


“Of course I be,” she answered smartly, 
“if you ask me.” 

“Oh I ask you now,” he urged, “for the 
first dance. Only I don’t know any more 
than Mr. Welles how to dance a quadrille 
But I’m not afraid.” 

“T guess there ain't much ye be afraid 
of,” she said, admiringly. They came now 
into the dining-room and caught a glimpse 
of the living-room. Both wore such an 
unusual aspect of elegance and grace that 
Vincent stared. The hideous, shinily-var- 
nished, cheap furniture had almost disap 
peared, and the excellent proportions of the 
old rooms could be seen. Lamps glowed 
from every shelf, their golden light softened 
by great sprays of green branches with 
tender young leaves, which were fastened 
everywhere over the doors and windows, 
banked in the corners. The house smelled 
like a forest, indescribably fresh and spicy 

“There ain't any flowers yet; too early,” 
explained Mrs. Powers apologetically, 
we had to git green stuff out ‘n the woods 
to kind of dress us up. Gene he would 
have some pine boughs, too. He’s cracked 
about pines, and spruces. I always thought 
that was one reason why he took it so hard 
when he was done out of our woodland 
He thinks as much of that big pine in front 
of the house as he does of a person.” 

They arrived in the living-room now, 
where the women and children clustered on 
one side, and the men on the other, their 
lean boldly-marked faces startlingly ap- 
parent in the splendor of fresh shaves. Vin- 


“so 


“cent wondered at the presence of children 


When she arrived, he would ask Marise 
about that: At the inward mention of the 
name he felt a little shock, which was not 
altogether pleasurable. He narrowed his 
eyes and shook his head slightly, as though 
to toss a lock of hair from his forehead, a 
gesture which was habitual with him when 
he felt, with displeasure, something unex- 
pected 

On joining the dark-suited group of 
men, he found himself next to young Frank 
Warner, leaning, loose-jointed and power- 
ful, against the wall and not joining in the 
talk of weather, pigs, roads and spring- 
ploughing which rose from the others 
Vincent felt strongly drawn to this splendid, 
primitive creature. He liked anybody who 
had pep enough to have an original feeling, 
not one prescribed by the ritual of his tribe 

“Hello Frank,” he said, “have a cigar- 
ette ?” 


“We'll have to go out if we smoke,” 
said Frank. 

“Well, why shouldn't we?” suggested 
Vincent, looking around him. “There's 


nothing to do here, yet.” 

Frank tore himself loose from the sup- 
porting wall with a jerk, and nodded. To 
gether they stepped out of the front door, 
unused by the guests, who all entered by 
the kitchen. At first it was as though they 
had plunged into black-velvet curtains, so 
great was the contrast with the yellow radi- 
ance of the room they had left. They 
looked back through the unshaded window 
and saw the room, the lamps glowing on 
the green branches and on the shining eyes 
of all those pleasure-expectant human 
beings 

As they looked, Nelly Powers came in 
from another door, carrying a large tray 
full of cups. She braced herself against the 
weight of the earthenware, and walked 
with an accentuation of her steady, sure 
poise and vigor 

“By George, she’s a beauty!” cried 
Vincent, not sorry to have an opportunity 
to talk of her with his companion 

Frank made no comment. Vincent 
laughed to himself at the enormous capa- 
city for silence of these savages. He went 
on, determined to get some expression from 
the other, “She’s one of the very hand- 
somest women I ever saw anywhere.” If 
he could only once make this yokel speak 
her name, he’d know all he 
wanted to know 

Frank said, “Yes, she’s good-looking, all 
right.” 

Vincent kept silence, pondering every 
tone and overtone of the remark. He was 
astonished to find that he had no more 
direct light than ever on what he wanted 


to know. He would try again. He said 
casually, “Sh enough-sight _ better- 
looking specin i her husband. How 


did she happ 
The other 
how she dic 


arry Gene, anyhow?” 
swered, “I don’t know 
to marry him. She 
on page 68] 
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Let naptha loosen the dirt 
while the clothes soak 
For especially soiled white 

pieces (cuffs, neckbands, 

spots) wet them, rub with 

Fels-Naptha and let them soak 

a half-hourorovernight. This 

gives the naptha a chance to 

loosen dirt, and gives the ma- 
chine a good start for quicker, 
more thorough work. The 
clothes come out in short 
order sweet, sanitary, clean 
and bright, and the inside 
of your machine will always 
be free from stickiness. 





Flakes containing naptha! 


The naptha in Fels-Naptha 
is a great help in washing 
finery. Just shave off some 
chips or curls of Fels-Naptha, 
dissolve promptly and work 
up bubbly suds. The naptha 
dissolves the dirt, and the 
soap washes clean. So much 
more economical, too! 


How many uses 
in your home? 


Besides being a wonderful 
laundry soap Fels-Naptha 
takes spots out of rugs, car- 
pets, cloth, draperies. Bright- 
ens woodwork instantly. 
Cleans enamel of bath tub, 
washstand, sink. Safely 
cleans anything cleanable. 
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Are you going to get a 
washing-machine for Christmas? 


Increasing the 
wonder of the washing-machine 


The two most effective clothes-cleaning agents ever invented 


go hand-in-hand today to ease the burdens in the modern home. 


Fels-Naptha, the super-soap, unites with the washing-machine 


to save still more time in washing; and to save woman even 


more from hard work. 


Naptha (somewhat similar to g2s0- 
line) is that surprising dirt-loosener used 
by dry-cleaners to cleanse and freshen 
cloth. By the Fels-Naptha exclusive 
process real naptha is combined with 


good soap. 


Smell it! You can tell it is there 
by the clean naptha odor. Every 
bubble of the foamy white suds contains 


naptha. 


The naptha in Fels-Naptha loosens 
the dirt, and the washer throws the rich 


Fels-Naptha suds through the meshes 
of the fabric, thoroughly cleansing every 
fibre. Thus Fels-Naptha does all that 
good soap can do, plus all that naptha 


can do. 


Fels-Naptha is therefore the ideal 


soap for the washing-machine. 


Three things identify genuine 
Fels-Naptha—the red-and-green wrap- 
per, the golden bar, and the clean naptha 
odor Order Fels-Naptha of your gro- 


cer today. 


FELS & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


© 1920, Fels & Co 
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ELS-NAPTHA 


GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODORQJO 
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Remove the Film 


And see how your teeth glisten 


1// 


Try this new teeth-cleaning method 
for ten days. See the results in your 


mirror. Read what they mean 
Millions have already done that 
Leading dentists everywhere advise 


it. You can see the results in every 


circle—in teeth you envy, maybe 
See the whiter, safer teeth it 
brings you, then decide if you al- 
ways want them. 
The great enemy 
Film is the teeth’s great enemy 


When viscous—you can 
feel it with your tongue It clings 
to teeth, enters crevices and stays 


Millions of teeth are made dingy 


fresh it is 


by film. Most tooth troubles ars 
nowadays traced to it. Teeth can 
not be kept whiter or safer unless 


you daily fight it. 

Film is what discolors, not the 
teeth. It is the basis of tartar [t 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay 


Millions of germs breed in it 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea Some of these 


film-caused troubles attack nearly all. 


Hides and clings 
Film clings to teeth and hides be 
tweenthem. The ordinary tooth paste 
loes not end it, so teeth brushed daily 
very often discolor and decay 


Children, too 


Pepsodent is even more 


important to- children than 


to grown-ups. Young teet! 
are more subject to 


When you see what this new 


decay 


method does for you,see that 


the young folks employ it. 





REG.U.S. Chem 
The 


New-Day Denti 


after careful re- 
search, has found some ways to com- 
bat that film. Able authorities have 
proved them efficient. Leading den- 
tists everywhere have come to adopt 
and advise them 

Those methods are combined in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. And we 
ask you to learn by a ten-day test 


Dental science, 


what those methods do. 
Multiple effects 
One ingredient of Pepsodent is 
pepsin Another multiplies’ the 
starch digestant in the saliva to 


digest starch deposits that cling. 
Another result is to multiply the 

alkalinity of the saliva to neutralize 

mouth acids, the cause of decay. 


[wo factors directly attack the 
film. One of them keeps the teeth 
so highly polished that film cannot 
easily cling 

Thus in several ways, new and 
efficient, Pepsodent combats. the 
teeth’s great enemies It brings 
essential results which Nature in 
tended, and which old methods 


failed to accomplish. 


Visible results 
The results are visible and quick. 
To millions they have shown the way 


to whiter, safer teeth They will 
soon convince you that film can be 
combated Make this test Few 


things are more important 









frice 


A scientific film combatant, now advised by leading dentists 


everywhere. Supplied in 





10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY. 
Dept. 874, 1104 S. Wabash Ave 
Chicago, II] 


Mail 10 Day Tube of 


Pepsode nt to 








large tubes 


by all druggists 


Cut out this coupon now 


Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coat disappears. This has 
brought to millions a new era in 
teeth clearing. 
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A Lovely Speaking Voice for Every Girl 


By Suzanne Sheldon 


N ex-service man, returned safely from 
France, remarked that if he could 
have his choice, he would prefer be 
ing blind to deaf. Just the sound of 

a human voice gave him a cozier sense of 
companionship with man than the mere 
sight of him. When his first wave of joy at 
home-coming had passed, his enthusiasm 
the American girl’s voice dulled a bit 
and he said apologetically, “I never realized 
before how many American women have 
raucous voices.” 

\stonishing was the number of persons 
who agreed with him. They declared that 
they could recognize a certain type of New 
York voice with its disagreeable nasal drawl 
anywhere in the world as belonging to a 
distinct class of New Yorkers quite different 
from the cultured circles. In general, they 
preferred the southern girls’ voices to any 
others in the country. However, the stage 
people to whom we talked, were unanimous 
in preferring the California voice to any 
other 

Many a man who has been charmed by 
a voice over the telephone has contrived to 
meet the owner, “just to see if her dispo 
sition is as lovely as her voice.” This ten 


over 


sibility of keeping spiritual beauty before 
the race?” 

The American stage has evolved a 
speaking voice that combines the best ele- 
ments of all sections of the country. Re- 
calling theatrical stars whose voices have 
been popularly described as, “just naturally 


beautiful—not a bit stagy you know,” we 
sought Blanche Bates between the acts of 
“The Famous Mrs. Fair.” 


HAT is beauty in woman’s voice?” 
she repeated in low, well modulated 
tones 

“A low pitch, softness and an easy 
action—I mean lack of strain. When the 
vocal chords are pressed on too hard, they 
produce either the high shrill schoolgirl 
voice, a harsh metallic sound, or masculine 
tones unpleasant in a woman. If nature 
was unkind in placing our voices, we can 
fool her by listening to our tones, trying 
varying pitches and ranges and selecting that 
which sounds most pleasing, never forcing 
anything above or below the octave that 
brings out the best quality we have. That 
nasal quality most of us Americans have 
isn’t necessary at all. It’s pure laziness. A 





dency to associate voices and dispositions musical voice is the gift of course, of only 
is the result of a distinct atmosphere a the few, but all of us can cultivate clear 
woman cre gentle tones 
ates by her that do not 
voice, say the grate on the 


theatrical 
folk who have 
reduced the 
use of human 
speaking or 
gans to a 
science 
Madame 
Yvette Guil- 
bert, the 
brated 
French mime, 


cele 


whose voice 
and diction 
ind acting are 
the joy and 
the cle spair 
ot every 

on. Ww h Oo 
hears her, has 


tudied th 
American 
girl’s voice in 
her dramatic 
Ss ¢ hool in 





New York. quieter key. 
She has no- The soft an- 
ticed a great swer turneth 
improvement away not 
during the only wrath 
twenty - four but worries 
vears she Pohto by Alfred Cheney Johnston and excite- 
has been TO HEAR MADGE KENNEDY’S CHARMING VOICE, ment.” 
here YOU'D NEVER GUESS IT HAD ONCE HAD THE MIDDLE- As Frank 
“When I WESTERN TWANG McGlynn, 
first came to who has re- 
America,” she relates, “I thought the created Lincoln for us in the Drinkwater 


women’s voices were very bad. The trouble 
seemed to be and still is, though not to 
such a great extent, nasal and guttural 
Middle-western girls choke their voices back 
in their throats; eastern girls have a twang 


that differentiates them from the southern 
ind far western groups. Cultural educa 
tion leaves its effect on the voice, but the 
peasant women of the Latin races in 
Europe have pleasanter speaking voices 
than American women—not consciously it 
is true—but because their language is so 
much simpler than yours. They pronounce 
words more agreeably than you do here 
For instance, you say, ‘telephone’ with a 


lownward droop to the lips; we say it with 
in upward curve of the lips, and the ex 
pression of the mouth is smiling instead of 
solemn as in your case. All the muscles of 
the French face work upward in speaking; 
work downward; hence the mo 
notony and colorlessness of American voices 
as a rule »mme ca, and Madame in quick 
French fashion illustrated her remarks with 
facial contractions and subtle shadings of 
the voice 


vours 


UT American girls are the most am 
B bitious in the world,” she continued 

“They want the best in all the arts, 
ind surely a fine voice is one of the fine 
arts. They have discovered that the voice 
is—how do you say it—the price ticket 
of the character. In all nations we can tell 
a lady by her voice. It is only by imita 
tion that one acquires pleasing inflections 
and intonations. I find it sad that so many 
American mothers do not regard the tones 
in which they speak to their children, who 


are born imitators. Music is the key to 
the heart, and the human voice, being mu- 
sic’s most natural medium, ought to give 


out all that is noble and sweet in the hu 
man heart. Why do women by careless 
and unbeautiful speech shirk the respon- 





ear 

“The power 
ot imitation 
is so great in 


us that I’ve 
otten no- 
ticed,” con- 
tinued this 


daughter of 
California, 
“how we un- 
consciously 





pitch our 
voices on the 
level of the 


person to 
whom we are 
speaking 
The | shrill 
voiced girl is 
instantly 
soothed by 
low gentle 
tones and she 
drops into a 





play, “Abraham Lincoln,” puts it 

“One expects sympathy in a woman's 
voice, some quality that spells kindness and 
You can soon tell whether the 
voice is put on; catch the person in a dis- 
agreeable mood and if no harshness or 
hardness creeps into her tones, her character 
is free from meanness.” 


VOICE that conjures up the picture 
A of a wholesome, reserved young girl, 
as dainty in thought as in appear- 
Miss Madge Kennedy 


tness 


swe 


ance, belongs to 
Miss Kennedy says she doesn’t know how 
she gets that tone, but she did have a 


dreadful time getting the kink out of it. 

“When I first came to New York,” she 
told us, “I was broken hearted because a 
prominent critic had written of me; ‘Madge 
Kennedy, whom we never saw before, may 
keep the play going, but she has to get rid 
of that blatant burr that comes straight 
from the shores of Lake Michigan, before 
we care to hear her again.’ 

“I came from Chicago,” explains Miss 
Kennedy, “and I couldn’t drop my ‘r’s.’ I 
had to study hard for two years to get rid 
of them.” 

Winding un our investigations in Miss 
Margaret Wycherly’s dressing-room be 
tween the acts of “Jane Clegg,” we dis- 
covered that talking pleasantly is a very 
simple thing indeed. 

“4 low voice being an excellent thing in 
woman,” quoted Miss Wycherly, “I try to 
direct my voice as far forward as possible, 
through the mouth. Most of us blur our 
voices way up in our heads or strangle them 
in the back of our throats or chests.” 

And so the moral is—notice your own 
voice and compare it with other voices 
Are the sounds that issue from your mouth 
like the pearls of the fairy-tale heroine, or 
are they like the toads and the reptiles of 
her wicked step-sister ? 
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HE extreme purity of Resinol Soap cannot be excelled. Its 
ingredients are of the highest grade and blended with the ut- 
most care, making a delightful toilet soap in which there is no 

trace of free alkali nor other injurious properties. 


This exceptional purity, combined with its soothing, healing qualities, 
has made Resinol Soap invaluable for protecting complexions against redness, 
roughness, blotches, sallowness, and other annoying conditions. 


Where such defects are already present, its rich, cleansing lather acts 
as a remarkable aid in overcoming the trouble. The freedom from harsh 
impurities prevents its causing further irritation. It exerts instead, a healing 
action, and usually brings about a marked improvement in a surprisingly short 
time. 


The use of Resinol Soap for the bath—especially for baby’s delicate 
skin—is highly recommended. 


Sold by all druggists and dealers in toilet good 
Let us send you a trial size cake, free. Addre 
Dept. 5-C, Resinol, Baltimore Md 
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One Costs 1c 
One Costs 9c 





One Costs 12c 


Figure the cost of breakfast dishes compared with Quaker 
Oats. A large dish of Quaker Oats costs one cent. You will 
find that many dishes cost from 7 to 12 times that. 
Compare the cost per calor the energy measure of food 
value You will find that many lesser breakfasts cost 7 to 10 
times Ouaker Oats 
Ci npare l The oat is the food of foods It is 
most the r i nd <¢ npleteness It is the 
ory t rey le r 0d Everybody needs it 
every da | 
| | | ee | 
Start the day on Ouaker Oa It embodies 16 needed elements. 
I 1S 1 1ioOut W l i 1derfed Then | 
the ainnet 














Cost Per 1000 Calories 


Quaker Oats. . 6%2c 
Average meats... 45c 
| Average fish . 50c 
Hen’seggs . .. 65c 
Vegetables . llc to 75c 


Cost Per Serving 
Dish Quaker Oats. 


4ouncesmeat . . 





Serving fish . . . 
Single chop a 1 





Two eggs a” tao” ol 





8c 
8c 
2c | 
9c | 

1] 





1c 











Mark What You Get 





| 
0) r Oa | 1.810 calories of nutriment | 


Rou steak yields 890. eggs 635. 
| i) () 7 ( va WwW F 
c alee ? é 

| c } < 6%, € ( sn 85 
i 
i N t Mark Vv many times 
vat And you geta 
| ‘ “_— . 

cents st reakfast from flavory Quaker 


| 6: " 
Per 1000 calories ()ats, 


| og Quaker 
Oats 


} 45 cents 


| Per 1000 calories , : : , 
[his brand is flaked from just the 
| rich, plump, flavory grains. We get 
but ten pounds from a bushel. The 
tows , p , insipid oats are all discardex 
. Sia [his extra flavor costs no extra 
. It has won millions the 
0 wants orld over to this brand. For your 
Per 1000 calories vn sake see that you get it. 
| Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover. 
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From Queen Grains Only 
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Flowers in the Fall 


By Olive Hyde Foster 


OES it seem strange to talk of plant- 
ing gardens when the harvest has 
been gathered in and frost stalks at 


night? Bulbs may still be planted as 
long as the ground is not frozen 

But in the spring what a reward for fall 
thoughtfulness ! 

Tulips, far superior to those that once 
drove a nation mad, can be bought in small 
lots as low as 35 cents a dozen, and by the 
hundred still cheaper. Just think of get 
ting fifty of these wonderful beauties, stand- 
ing from 18 to 28 inches high, as low as 
$1.25! Moreover, once in the ground they 
are there “for good” and will come up for 
a number of seasons’ before they deterior- 
ate, when they-can be “lifted,” sorted and 
the best started over again 

By separating the early varieties, single 
or double, the May flowering or the Cot- 
tage and the magnificent Darwins, one can 
enjoy a succession of bloom for at least six 
weeks. Then, by including the breeder 
with the fine flowers in solid art shades, the 
Rembrandts which are all marked in some 
way, and the lovely though curious parrot 
with the petals fringed, one can have, with 
but little more expense, a display that will 
be a joy to every beholder. Cut, they will 
last nearly a week in fresh water. Bulbs 
should be planted in good, well-drained soil, 
four inches below the surface, about five 
inches apart, in clumps, masses or ribbon 
borders 

For winter blooming indoors, 
growers recommend the following 

For flowering in December and Janu- 
ary, the Duc van Thal varieties; Mon Tré- 
sor (a golden yellow Prosperine (bright 
rose suffused with purple) ; Thomas Moore 
(bright orange shaded with scarlet Ver- 
million Brilliant and White Pottebakker 

For flowering from January to March, 
Belle Alliance (crimson-scarlet Duchess 
of Parma (orange red with margin of yel- 
low); Kaiser Kroon (bright red edged with 
yellow); La Reine (the Queen 
Victoria, white tinted with 
pink); Prince De Ligne (golden 
yellow Prince of Austria 
(scarlet with yellow center, fra 
grant); Rose Gris de Lin (rose, 
flushed with pink); Vermillion 
Brilliant and Yellow Prince. 

For flowering from early 
Varch to early April, Belle Alli- 
ance; Couleur Cardinal; Flam- 
ingo (white, flaked with red 
La Reine, Prince de Ligne, 


certain 


Prince of Austria, Prosperine, 
Rose Luisante (dark silky 
rose); White Hawk 


A HOST OF GOLDEN DAFFODILS 
The daffodils, with that 
other distinguished branch of 


the same family, the jonquils, are a source 
of delight in the early spring. Planted in 
clumps of eight or ten (to avoid the ama 
teur’s straight lines) massed in beds or 
among shrubbery or naturalized in the 
ground they will in a few years have multi- 
plied beyond all expectation. However 
like the crocuses, if put in the grass it must 
not be cut until June, as after flowering 
the foliage must be allowed to mature in 
order to provide the nourishment for next 
year’s blossoms. The Victoria daffodil, in 
two shades, is one of the loveliest, while 
the splendid Emperor is one of the largest 
and consequently more expensive, $1.00 a 
dozen 

The poet’s narcissus, narcissus poeticus, 
is an old favorite, and once in a favorable 
location needs no further attention. Natu- 
ralized where they can be left undisturbed 
they will often so multiply as eventually to 
look at blooming time like drifts of snow! 


| And imagine! Then can be bought today 


for $2.00 a hundred! Moreover, to plant 
this way, a triangular cut is made in the 
sod with a spade, a corner lifted and a 
few bulbs, two, three or four, laid point 
upward on the earth, and the sod then re- 
placed and pressed down 

The crocuses do well in open beds and 
borders, if they can be remembered when 
their day is past and not dug up in pre 
paring the ground later for other things. 

The Dutch hyacinths require the same 
treatment as the tulips—well drained gar- 
den soil, the bulbs set at least four inches 
below the surface, on a handful of sand if 
the ground is damp, and at least six inches 
apart. Like the others, they can be planted 
any time if the ground is not frozen. Be- 
fore the severe weather, however, cover 
slightly with straw or leaves to protect 
from freezing. 


INDOOR BLOSSOMING 

The Chinese sacred lily is also a nar- 
cissus, grown during the winter in pebbles 
and water, as are also the ever popular 
“paper white,” the polyanthus narcissus, 
which often will come to bloom within a 
month. They can be set in a dark place 
until the roots get well started, then 
brought to a sunny window. 

All of the bulbs mentioned can easily 
be forced for indoor winter blooming by 
potting in good soil, putting in a cold, dark 
place for six or eight weeks until the pots 
are filled with roots, then bringing into a 
lighter temperate room, to be moved as 
wanted for succession of bloom in the liv- 
ing quarters. They can also be grown in 
prepared fiber. Hyacinths can be grown 
over water (not touching) in any old, jam 
or pickle bottles. 


The beautiful iris has a thickened root 


running aiong the ground which throws up 
new plants as it spreads. It can be di 
vided and planted either just 
out of bloom in the spring or 


after going 
before the 






















Photos by Nathan R. Graves 


A RICH BORDER OF HYACINTHS AND A GLOWING FIELD OF TULIPS 


ground freezes in the fall. Starting with 
a dwarf variety 10 inches high, flowering 
in April, it can be followed with the Siberi 
an, 2 to 3 feet high, in May and June; the 
German, 2 to 2'% feet, in May; the Eng- 
lish, 3 to 4 feet, in June and July, and the 
magnificent Japanese, 3 to 4 feet, bloom- 
ing from the middle of June till well to- 
ward the end of July. Three months’ suc- 
cession of one of the most charming 
flowers in garden, and to be set out now, 
at a cost ranging from $2 to $5 per dozen! 
And in a few years there will be a surplus 
of plants to give away to friends! 

Never mind if food does soar, flour 
grow scarce and the H. C. L. continue to 
flatten the purse; remember the poet who 
centuries ago wrote : 


lf thou of fortune be bereft, 

And in thy store there be but left 

Two loaves; sell one, and with thy dole 
Buy hyacinths to feed thy soul. 
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PANN fy 
Qube 


Which is the Mother? 


HE fresh, lovely coloring of youth makes them both beau- 
tiful. They are loving rivals, sharing the admiration of their 
friends, yet one is the Mother and one the Daughter. Can you 
tell which is which? Both know the secret of Instant Beauty 
-the complete “‘Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” 


First,a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY Cream (vanishing). 
It softens the skin and holds the powder. Work the cream 
well into the skin so the powder adheres evenly. 

Then apply Pompeian BEAUTY Powder. It makes the skin 
beautifully fair and adds the charm of delicate fragrance. 

Now a touch of Pompeian BLOOM for youthful color. Do 
you know that a bit of color in the cheeks makes the eyes 
sparkle with a new beauty? 

Lastly, dust over again with the powder, in order to subdue 
the BLOOM. Presto! The face is beautified and youth-i-fied 
in an instant! 


Note: Don’t use too much BLOOM. Get a natural result. 

lhese preparations may be used separately or together (as above) as the 
complete “Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” Pompeian DAY Cream (vanishing), 
removes face shine. Pompeian BEAUTY Powder, a powder that stays on- 
flesh, white, naturelle, brunette (Rachel.) Pompeian BLOOM, a rouge that 
won’t crumble—light, dark, medium. At all druggists, 60c each. Guaranteed 
by the makers of Pompeian MASSAGE Cream, Pompeian NIGHT Cream, 
and Pompeian FRAGRANCE (a 30c talcum with an exquisite new odor). 


“Don’t Envy Beauty 
Marguerite Clark Calendar and Samples 


Miss Marguerite Clark posed especially for this 1921 Pompeian 
Beauty Art Panel entitled, ‘s Absence Cannot Hearts Divide.” 
Che rare beauty and charm of Miss Clark are faithfully repro 
duced in dainty colors in this Art Panel. Size, 28x7'% inches. 
Price 10c. Samples of the three Instant Beauty preparations 
named above sent with the Art Panel Also samples of 
Pompeian Night Cream and Pompeian Fragrance, a talcum 
All for a dime (in coin). Clip coupon now 


THE POMPEIAN COMPANY, 2009 Payne Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Also Made in Canada 


Use Pompetan”’ 


OM 


BEAUTY 



















Guarantee 


The name Pompeian 
on any package is your 
guarantee of quality 
and safety. Should you 
not be completely sat 
isfied, the purchase 
price will be gladly 
refunded by The 
Pompeian Co., at 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE POMPEIAN CO., 


2009 Payne Avenue, Cleveland 


close a dime for a 1921 Marguerite 
\rt Panel entitled, “ Absence Ca 
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fine floors 








need protection 


It costs money to walk on unprotected floors. It 
ruins them. Why sacrifice the beauty of fine floors 
when the proper surface coating will save them. 
Save the surface and you save all. 


Acme Quality Varnotile is a floor varnish made to 
withstand the hundreds of hammering footsteps a day 
and the hardest kind of floor usage. This tough, 
durable surface protector will stand between you and 
serious loss. 

Acme Quality Varnish, of one kind or another, has 
protected the woodwork of many a home from the 
wear and tear of indoor life. It has given many a 
piece of shabby furniture a new lease on life. After 
all, furniture is just as good as it looks. 


There’s not a surface that requires finishing but 
there’s an Acme Quality Paint, Varnish, Stain, Enamel 
or Finish that just fits the job. 


For your intimate knowledge of just what should be used for 


each surface, get our two booklets, ‘‘Acme Quality Painting 


Guide’’ and ‘‘Home Decorating’’. Ask your dealer or write us 


ME QUALIT 


PAINTS & FINISHES 


W hite 





Acme 
Dept. D 


Lead and Color Works 


Detroit, Michigan 


rt Wortl Salt Lake City 
| ville sirt gham Portland Los Angeles 
Dalla Topeka Lincoln Pittsburg 


St. Lou Fk 





Have an ‘‘Acme Quality Shelf’’ 


For the many ‘‘touching-up”’ jobs about the 
house, keep always on hand at Jeast a can each 
of Acme Quality Varnotile, a varnish for floors, 
Acme Quality White 
for iron bedsteads, furniture, 
} work, and similar surfaces, and a quart of 
UJ Acme Quality Floor Paint of the right color. 


ar ' woodwork and furniture; 


7 Enamel wood- 
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Curt Orr Atl 


AppRESSES that 
you printed or typewritten on envelopes 


come to 


and magazines. Pinned or pasted on laun 
dry and other packages, these save time, as 
well as give a legible address—Miss F. H., 
Waverly, New York 


Use Dentat Foss For STRINGING 
Beaps. It is stronger than thread.—M. S. 
L., Philadelphia, Pennsylvannia. 


TAKE Out THE BattING From OLp 
Comrorters and pick it to shreds. Put in 
a pan in a moderate oven, stirring it often 
until it is fluffy. It can then be used to stufi 
sofa pillows, head-rests and other small 
cushions.—E. M. T., Oxford, Wisconsin. 


To Darn THE FINGER oF a GLove, slip 
a marble in the finger and darn over it 
This is much easier than slipping the glove 
on your hand to mend it.—<A. H., Grafton, 
North Dakota 


In MAKING A Sitk Dress, on which I 
wanted some narrow  accordion-plaited 
ruffles, I cut the ruffle double the width I 
desired when finished, then had hemstitched 
through the middle, after which I had the 
double width accordion-plaited; then cut it 
on the line of hemstitching, which gave me 
my narrow ruffle at just half the usual cost 


of picoting and hemstitching—Mrs. B. M 
H., Birmingham, Alabama 
AFTER COOKING FisH, when you are 


ready to wash the frying pan, take a hand 
ful of corn-meal and sprinkle in pan. With 
the pancake turner used for turning the 
fish, stir the corn-meal round and round. It 
readily absorbs all the grease. Dogs, cats 
or chickens will devour this meal if you 
give it to them.—Mrs. L. H. F., Sparrows 
Point, Maryland 


WHEN Corset STEELS WEAR THROUGH 
at the top, press down and sew with strong 
thread. Cover worn place with a piece of 
adhesive tape an inch wide. It holds well, 
does not stick to clothes and is neater than 
a patch.—Mrs. E. S., Bonita, California 


WHEN Your Carpet SWEEPER becomes 
indifferent about picking up the usual 
amount of dirt and lint, wrap the little 
wooden wheels with tire tape until they fit 
tight against the rubber wheels, on each 
side of them. The brush gains renewed ve 
locity Mrs. H. F., Seventeen, Ohio 


To Crack Nuts, soak them in salt water 
overnight and use 
the hammer on 
the ends The 


Our 


Housekeeping ¢ ‘pf 
Exchange iN 






oa 








WHEN Makinc Spice Cake, to insure 
the full strength of your spices, put them 
in a small cup and pour boiling water over 
them—just enough to dissolve them. This 
method will result in a uniform flavor 
throughout the cake and produces a more 
even color—M. C. R., Boone, Iowa 


To Finisu THE ENps oF A BLANKET 
the ribbon of which is worn, a quick and 
easy way is to do a double crochet edge 
with a bone hook. Use either wool or fast 
color cotton that matches the stripes— 
Mis. A. R., Seeley’s Bay, Canada 


PLaANt THREE ONIONS in flour crocks 
and keep in the kitchen. Their shoots will 
supply flavoring for the season, if one snips 
off a young shoot when soups or salads 
need just a suspicion. of onion—Miss M 
H., Meriden, Connecticut. 


Co_p FLoors ror BaBy were a problem 
My husband made a wooden frame about 
4% feet long, 3% feet wide and 18 inches 
high. He used beaver board for the sides 
and bottom and put casters on it. This 
made a large box, light in weight and very 
easy to move from one room to another. I 
kept comforts in the bottom of the box so 
baby had room to crawl around some but 
was never in a draft. She learned to pull 
herself up to the sides of the box and at 
eight months was walking around the sides 

Mrs. R. W. D., Trimway, Ohio 


ALways Iron O_p HANDKERCHIEFS with 
their ragged side out. Then you will know 
what you are getting and will not flourish 
a shabby handkerchief at a party —Mrs. T 
B., Mangatuck, Connecticut 


A SMALL Pair oF PLyers is one of the 
most highly prized of all my kitchen uten 
sils. I use thera for picking up articles | 
do not care to touch, holding the fins of 
fish while cutting them off, drawing nails, 
cutting wires, etc. The plyers are particu 
larly useful at house-cleaning time —A. T 
C., Media, Pennsylvania 


Ir a Screw ts BROKEN in a chair and 
the point cannot be removed, apply wet 
salt to the hole and then insert the re 
mainder of the screw which will rust in 
and hold it fas Mrs. S. M. T., Minden, 
Nebraska 


CrocHet Rincs INSTEAD OF SNAPPERS 
on baby bonnets and kimonos allow the 
ribbon strings to be removed when gar 
ments must be 
laundered Mrs 
J. S.. Mossyrock, 








meats will come 
out whole and the 
salt improves the 
flavor.—Mrs. J 


E want your best sug- 
gestions for saving time, 


Washington 


WHEN TyING 
PACKAGES the 


M. S., Hartman, money and strength in house- knots may be 
Arkansas work. We pay one dollar for firmly held by 
each available contribution. means of a pencil 

WHEN You Do not send recipes. Ideas having an eraser 


ArE IRONING, 


not original with the sender 


on the end. If t 


number the irons cannot be accepted. Unac- pencil is he 
with a piece of cepted manuscripts will be securely, with 
chalk and so be returned if an addressed, eraser on the k 
able to select in stamped envelope is enclosed. it will be fo 
turn the ones dress Housekeeping more effective, 
which have been Exchange, McCall’s Maga- more comfortabik 
over the fire the zine, 236-250 West 37th than one’s fing 
longest —Mrs. E Street, New York City. Mrs. H 

F.. Woodland, McK., Mo 





Washington 














Wyoming. 
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Lovely complexions don't just “happen.” The 
/ 









right daily care will make yours lovely, too! 


Avery day— 


the right treatment for your skin * . 


See how this will help to make 
it clear, lovely in color ‘ 





OUR complexion, too, can be levely! If you 


Begin tonight the following famous treatment: 
would have that most potent of all charms— 


a clear, fresh complexion, lovely in color—look 
to the daily care of your skin! 
Look to its tissues! Their texture can make your 
complexion coarse or fine, rough or smooth! 


Look to its millions of pores! They can breathe 


and give your skin freshness and life! 


Lather your washcloth well with warm water 
and Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Apply it to your 
face and distribute the lather thoroughly. Now 
with the tips of your fingers work this cleansing, 
antiseptic lather into your skin, always with an up- 
ward and outward motion. Rinse with warm 
water, then with cold —the colder the better. 
Finish by rubbing your face for thirty seconds 



























Look to its little blood vessels! They can cause with a piece of ice. Always dry the skin thoroughly. 


the delicate color to come and go. The very first time you use it you will feel the 


glow this treatment leaves on your skin. Use it day 
after day. Notice the steady improvement it makes. 
See how soft and lovely the right daily care keeps 
your skin! 


You cannot have a clear, smooth skin—fresh, natural 
beauty—unless you are giving your skin every day the 
treatment that will stimulate the small muscular fibres, 
bring the blood to the surface of the skin, keep its 


millions of pores fine, its tissues soft and smooth. You will find Woodbury’s Facial Soap onsale at any 


drug store or toilet goods counter in the United States 
or Canada. Get a cake today and begin tonight this 
treatment. A 25 cent cake lasts a month or six weeks. 


- a 


For the commoner skin troubles 
You will find successful treatments in the 
booklet, “A Skin You Love to Touch,” 
wrapped around every cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. Among them are: 


Every day, as old skin dies, new skin is forming to 
take its place. The right daily care will keep this new 
skin fine in texture, lovely in color. 








‘‘Your treatment for one week’’ 


A miniature set of Woodbury’s skin 
preparations sent to you for 25 cents 


Send 25 cents for this dainty miniature set of 
Woodbury skin preparations, containing your com- 
plete Woodbury treatment for one week. 


You will find, first, the little booklet, “A Skin 
You Love to Touch,” telling you the special treat- Oily Skin and Shiny Nose—Tocorrect them 
ment your skin needs; then a trial size cake of Shampoo — The right 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap—enough for seven nights way ; 
of any treatment; a sample tube of the new Wood- 


Blackheads—A Confession 
Blemishes—How to get rid of them 
Conspicuous Nose Pores—To reduce them 
Enlarged Pores— How to make your skin.fine 








Slugish Skin—How to 


bury’s Facial Cream; and samples of Woodbury’s rouse it ii 
Cold Cream and Facial Powder, with directions Tender Skin—The new lOVe OU 
showing you just how they should be used. Write treatment -TO- 


today for this special new Woodbury outfit. Address 
The Andrew Jergens Company, 1511 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 


Jergens Co., Limited, 1511 Sherbrooke Street, 
Perth, Ontario. 
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= gives nickel the glow 
nnd of polished silver 


No dingy nickel on my stove! 


Bon Ami—a damp cloth—a bit 
of a rub—a moment's wait while 
the magic-white cloud forms.... 
then— whisk +ooe Ome away go 


the tarnish and the dried Bon Ami 
together! 


Now look! The nickel gleams 
as clear and lustrous as burnished 


silver. That's because Bon Ami 
is soft as chalk. Coarse, gritty 
cleansers, made of sharp, hard 
minerals for rougher work, are 
apt to mar a delicate surface like 
nickel or enamel; but after Bon 
Ami's gentle, searching touch, you 
won't find the tiniest scratch. 


I'll Bon Ami the aluminum next! 








Powder or cake— 
whichever you prefer. 





**Hasn’t 
scratched 
yet!” 
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Models Smart in Style and Stitch 


By Elisabeth May Blondel 








The two bags illustrated 
are unusually interesting 
in character. In the up- 
per bag colored raffia 
blends well into the col 
ors of the bag material 
The lower bag is worked 





in cotton over cross 


stitch canvas. 


Ub Pay 
(MOAN epee” 


To be quite modish one 
needs sweaters in several 
different styles. The up- 
per illustration is a prac- 
tical knitted coat model, 
the center one a surplice 
style tying at the back. 
The scarf and tam below 
combine plain crochet 
with filet in unique 
ishion 














| Editor’s Note—Directions for making the sweaters and scarf sets are printed on one leaflet No. FW. 
136, Price 15 cents. Directions for bags and block pattern are onone leaflet, No. FW.137. Price 15 
cents. To obtain these send money or stamps, enclosing a 4 <7 envelope for reply. Address The 
McCall Company, 236-250 West 37th Street, New York City, N 













ROPER SHAMPOOING is what makes beautiful! 


hair. It brings out all the real 
wave and color, and makes 





of ordinary soap. The free alkali, 





life, lustre, natural 

it soft, fresh and luxuriant. ‘ 
Your hair simply needs frequent and regular washing 

to keep it beautiful, but it cannot stand the harsh effect 

in ordinary soaps, 

soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

This is why discriminating women use 


WATKINS 








MULSIFIED 


Coco 


Phis clear, pure, and en- 
tirely greasele ss product 
cannot possibly injure, and 
does not dry the scalp or 
make the hair brittle, no 
matter how often you use it. 


Two or three teaspoonfuls 
will cleanse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly. Simply moisten 
the hair with water and rub 
itin. It makes an abundance 
of rich, creamy lather, which 
rinses out easily, removing 
every particle of dust, dirt, 
dandruff and excess oil. The 
hair dries quickly and evenly, 
and has the appearance of 
being much thicker and 
heavier than it is. It leaves 
the scalp soft and the hair 
fine and silky, bright, fresh 
looking and fluffy, wavy and 
easy to do up. 


You can get WarTkins MULSIFIED 
Cocoanut O1L SHAMPOO at any drug 
tore A 4-ounce bottle should last 
for months 


Splendid for Children 


THE R. L. WATKINS CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


REG. U.S i OFF. 





NS CO EVERY 


SHAMPOO 


ae” MULSCILE. 





MANUPACTUREO ONLY BY THE 
ht GEARS THIS SIGNATURE 


gor 


COCOANUT OIL 
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“Anybody can make , 


Good Coffee [f-~ 


a few simple rules are observed: 
One—Keep your COFFEE fresh 


-preserve the aroma to the 


last. Fruit-jars are ideal for 
this purpose. 


lwo—Measure proportions care- 

fully, both COFFEE and 

water. 

lf HREE—When serving hot COF- 
FEE, serve it fot. Never re- 
cook. 

!}ourR—Use water only at full boil- 

Ing-point in making “drip” 

COFFEE. 

Strain or settle carefully. 
All COFFEE is clear if 
properly made. 

Six—Keep COFFEE-making 


utensils clean. 


ee 


IVE 


Ask your grocer about the free 
booklet on COFFEE and COF- 
FEE-making, or write for it to 
Joint Coffee Trade Publicity 
Committee of the United States, 


74 Wall Street, New York. 


Weasure proportions 
arefully 











Bra ‘ as B 


COFFE! 











Use COFFEE 


niy once 


Copyright l920 
by the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity 
Committee of the United States 


COFFEE © the universal drink | 
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Uncle Sam’s 
Correspondence Course 


The McCall Washington Bureau, 4035 New 
Hampshire Avenue, Washington, D. C., keeps 
our readers in close touch with the new and 
interesting booklets issued by the Government. 
The Bureau will be pleased to obtain for you, 
as long as the free edition lasts, copies of some 
of the booklets described below; the others may 
be obtained as directed. When writing to our 
Bureau always enclose a two-cent stamp with 
your request for booklets or information, to cover 
part of the Bureau’s expenses. 


Oyster Recipes 


HIS booklet, issued by the Bureau of 

Fisheries, contains 100 recipes which 
Government cooks have «devised for the use 
of oysters. Get a copy from our Washing- 
ton Bureau. 


Reading Course for Girls 


HE reading course for girls, which is is- 

sued by the Bureau of Education, con- 
tains a list of miscellaneous books which 
will develop a taste for good literature. The 
course includes 22 books suitable for gen- 
eral reading. Upon the completion of this 
course, the Bureau of Education will send 
a certificate signed by the Commissioner of 
Education and bearing the seal of the 
United States. A copy of this leaflet may 
be obtained by asking for Reading Course 
No. 5, addressing the Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C 


Reading Course for Boys 


THE Bureau of Education has issued a 

reading course for boys too. A copy 
may be obtained by addressing the Bureau 
1f Education, Washington, D. C., and ask- 
ing for Reading Course No. 4 


Saving Fuel 


SA\ ING Fuel in Heating a House” is the 

title of an interesting booklet issued by 
the United States Bureau of Mines. Be- 
sides treating with the relative efficiency of 
various fuels, it contains suggestions on 
firing different fuels, regulation of the draft, 
firing and cleaning furnaces, and care of the 
furnace to save fuel. Ask for Technical 
Paper 97, addressing the Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C 


Pruning 


A BOOKLET issued by the Bureau of 
Plant Industry deals with pruning im- 
plements, the purpose and application of 
pruning, and the principles of pruning ap- 
plied to specific plants. A copy may be 
obtained by asking for F. B. 181, address- 
ing the Division of Publications, Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C 


Tree Grafting 


G RAFTING of Fruit Trees” is the title 

of a booklet issued by the Bureau of 
Plant Industry. It deals with the range of 
usefulness of grafting, the prevention of in 
juries, and contains detailed instructions 
\ copy of this booklet may be obtained 
from the Division of Publications, Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., by 
isking for F. B. 710 


Scarlet Fever 


S' ARLET FEVER is a very dangerous 
disease for children. It is highly in 
fectious and may be attended by grave and 
unexpected complications The United 
States Public Health Service has issued a 
booklet which deals with the cause and 
ymptoms of scarlet fever and methods for 
its prevention. A copy may be obtained 
m our Washington Bureau 


= 





UR service department has four 

splendid booklets for our readers. 

“A Book For The Bride” tells all 
about weddings. 

“Entertaining All The Year Round” 

is full of jolly, unusual parties. 
} “The Book of Beauty” deals with 
} becoming colors, the complexion and 
manicuring. “The Second Book of 
Beauty” deals with the hair, the 
weight, the teeth and the eyes. 

Send 10 cents in stamps for any 
one of these booklets to th: Service 
Department, McCall’s Magazine, 236 
West 37th Street, New York City. 














Cranberries 


Cranberries should 
be served with 
every meal 


As a zestful relish with all meats, 
hot or cold, serve cranberry 
sauce. Try these recipes— 


Cranberry Sauce 


One quart cranberries, two cups 
boiling water, 1'4 to 2 cups sugar. 
Boil sugar and water together for 
five minutes; skim; add the cran- 
berries and boil without stirring 
(five minutes is usually sufficient) 
until all the skins are broken. Re- 
move from the fire when the pop- 
ing stops. 


Strained Cranberry Sauce 


If a strained sauce is preferred, 
cook the cranberries and water; 
then press through the strainer, 
keeping back the skins;'add the 
sugar and finish the cooking as 
suggested, 


As a spread on bread or cake 
try this delicious jelly— 


Cranberry Jelly 


Cook until soft the desired quantity 
of cranberries with 1% pints of 
water for each two quarts of ber- 
ries. Strain the juice through a 
jelly bag. 

Measure the juice and heat it to 
the boiling point. Add one cup of 
sugar for every two cups of juice; 
stir until the sugar is dissolved; 
boil briskly for five minutes; skim, 
and pour into glass tumblers, por- 
celain or crockery molds. 

8 lbs. of cranberries and 2'2 lbs. 
of sugar make 10 tumblers of 
beautiful jelly. 


As a most delicious dessert— 
try this recipe— 


Cranberry Pie 

Have ready a partly baked pastry 
shell. Pour in sauce when cold, 
made by either of the above sauce 
recipes, put strips of pastry over 
the top, and finish baking in a 
moderate oven. 

Always cook cranberries in por- 
celain-lined, enameled or alu- 
minum vessels—never in tin. 


A recipe folder, containing many 
ways to use and preserve cran- 
berries, will be sent free on 
request. 


AmericanCranberry Exchange 
90 West Broadway, New York 
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“T believe in holding fast ta every 


child labor and elevating condition 


‘omen! 
Vote 


From the beginning of time woman 
has been the enemy of War. 

From the beginning of time she has 
been its most unhappy victim. 

In proportion as woman’s influence 
molds the politics of nations wars will 
diminish. 

For woman is for peace. 

* * * & # 4 

American women are being asked in this cam- 
paign to vote for the Democratic candidate for 
President because he is pledged to the Treaty of 
Versailles and the Covenant for a league of 
nations contained therein. They are told this 
covenant creates the league of peace of which 
good and great men have dreamed through many 
centuries. They are told it is a covenant of 
peace that will end all war. 

Four years ago the same party asked for votes 
for the Democratic President because ‘“‘he kept us 
out of war.’’ He got them and five months late: 
the United States entered the world war. 

Is it wise to recall that, now that we are asked 
once more to vote for a Democratic candidate be 
cause he will commit us to a covenant that will 
keep the world out of war? 


The American woman asks 


The American woman asks of her country: 

That it be a secure place for her home and for 
her children and that it be security with honor. 

That it give her children opportunity to lead 
their lives even better than she and her husband 
led theirs. 

That it be just in its relations with other 
nations and merit the pride which the best of its 
citizens have in it, in its history and its ideals. 

A policy which has these purposes will have 
the support of Amercan womanhood and Amer- 
ican motherhood. That is the Republican policy 
and has been the Republican policy from the 
days of Abraham Lincoln. 

The Republican policy is to protect the security 
of the United States by preserving its right to 
make decisions regarding its action in the future 
as events in the future demand. The Republican 
party is unwilling to pledge now that it will 
protect European boundary lines and to deprive 
Congress of the power to say in each case what 
the ection of the United States will be. 
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For Your Own Good 


the Republican Ticket 


The Republican party believes that to be 
dangerous to the children of the nation who will 
be of soldier age in years to come because it 
prevents them, through the congressmen they 
elect, from deciding what they would do and say 
now that they then will defend European terri- 
tory. 

Mothers’ duty to their sons 

No mother would make that pledge for her 
son when he was two years old and have it rest 
upon him when he was twenty-one. No wise 
woman would have her nation make that pledge 
and have it rest upon the citizens of the next 
generation who are children today. 

Citizenship is a trusteeship and such a pledge 
is a violation of the rights of a ward. The 
\merican scheme of government, which has made 
this a land of freedom and security, provides that 
decisions shall be made by Congress. That pro- 
tects the people who must act. 


- * * * * 


If Harding and Coolidge are elected no 
such pledge will be made. The United 
States will enter an association of nations 
to promote peace and humanity but the 
sons of no American mother will go to war 
unless the representatives elected by the 
people and responsible to them say that it 
is necessary. In that case mothers will give 
their sons. In no other case ought they to 
give them. *6¢e e 


The making of war is a solemn and terrible 
duty when it comes. Some mothers may be mis- 
taken. ‘They may be misled by the false promises 
of the Democratic party. They may think that 
the league of nations will stand between their 
sons and rifles. There is greater probability that 
it will put rifles in the hands of their sons. 
President Wilson’s covenant pledges American 
boys to every war in Europe and Cox upholds 
that covenant. 

The Republican party insists upon protecting 
the security of the American home and the future 
of American children. Every war in Europe is 
not necessarily an American war. Let Congress 
in each case decide, without a pledge in advance. 


Fair deal and fair chance 
The second point in a woman’s concern is that 
her children should find conditions of life encour- 


aging, inspiring and fit to produce comfort and 
character. The Republican domestic policy is for 
the strengthening and protecting of all elements 
which keep life on a high plane. It has been 
under Republican administration that this coun- 
try has been an asylum for the less happy peoples 
of Europe, the land of promise and a haven. 

The Fair Deal was the Roosevelt doctvine. 
The Fair Chance is the Harding doctrine. That 
is what the American woman wants for her 
children—the Fair Deal and the Fair Chance. 

Under Republican administration the United 
States has been just in its relations to other 
nations and its ideals are the ideals of peace and 
humanity. A Republican administration freed 
Cuba. A Republican administration freed Porto 
Rico. A Republican administration gave the 
Filipinos a system of self government with free 
schools and the advantages of peace. A Repub 
lican administration gave back the indemnity to 
China when other nations held her financially 
responsible for the Boxer rebellion. 


Our only war of conquest 

The only war we ever fought that could in 
any sense be called a war of conquest, the war 
with Mexico, declared by a Democratic 
President and Congress. 

The Republican has been at all times a party 
of honorable peace, but it has always stood and 
stands today for the independence of the United 
States and puts its trust in the righteousness of 


Was 


the American people to serve the cause of peace 
in their own way, according to the dictates o 
their own conscience and in the exercise of theit 
own free will. 


Your needs demand a change 
You demandachange in theWh:: :e House in Washingt 
You demand this change in the interests of your ovey 
burdened life, your overtaxed purse, your overanxious mind 
You know how you have fared under this Democratic 


administration 
+ 


You know how doubly hard it has been for you as 
manager of the family funds 

Yours has been one constant struggle trying to kee 
the home and the table supplied— trying to pay big t 
with little dollars 

You know we have always had good times under Re 


publican management of our public affair 
Your interest as a woman, interest < ’ 

vour interest as a citizen, your interest as the financial 

rn to 


your a mother 


manager of the home, combine to require the ret 
Republic an prince iples 


Republican National Committee 
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(ba. ffrous Every Mother—Every | Baby 


By S. Josephine Baker, M.D., D.P.H. | 
Ornter Director, Bureau of Child Hygiene, Department of Health, New York City 
eee’ oc FIRST MISTRESS OF THE MEDICINE CABINET 
Every-Day CCIDENTS are bound to happen in orbed in the dressing. The outer dressing rhe first treatment is to slap the child 


re ted familie ind onsists only of sterile gauze and a ban sharply on the back between the shoulder 


we . t est j 1 ! 
Surprises mother is the »b of Rescuer i ige. Examine it from time to time to see blades. If this does not work, the child 


Chief. When the baby topples over vhether ! 
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“Your hair is your fortune”’ might well be said, for it is surely 
one of your most noticeable features of beauty. 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


is always a source of gratification to the vast number of attrac- 
tive women who have learned its virtues. The cooling, soothing 
influence of its fragrant, invigorating lather upon the sensitive 
scalp brings grateful relief to sufferers from itching and dan- 
druff. It makes and keeps the hair attractive by developing the 
life, luster and natural waviness through cleanliness. It is a 
favorite because it so rapidly softens and removes every particle 
of dirt, excess oil or dandruff, at the same time giving a fluffiness 
that lends the appearance of massiness to the hair. 
For Sale at All Drug Stores 
No Good Hair Wash Costs Less 

One reason for the great popularity of Canthrox is that it 
requires so little trouble or time to use it. You just apply the 
fragrant, invigorating lather thickly, rub thoroughly into the 
hair and scalp, rinse out carefully with clear, warm water, after 
which it dries quickly and easily. 

H. S. PETERSON & CO., Dept. 174, 214 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, II. 








Free Trial Offer 
You ought, at least, to try Canthrox, 
since to prove its merits and to show 





































all waysthat it is the most sz hi 
cleanser, we send a perfect npoo to 
any address upon receipt of two cents for 
postage 
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TWO-PLY CROCHET 
STANDARD SIZE BALLS 





EMBROIDERY 
PACKAGE OUTFITS 





Combine Quality and Economy, and For crocheting the child’s hat illus 

women vho realize the charm of trated and articles requiring a soit 
wis oO . to toyal S« 

dainty, feminine apparel, find that twist crochet cotton, Roya ciety 





Two Ply Crochet will give complete 
satisfaction and a beautiful finish. 





through Royal Society Packages they 





an possess articles of beauty an , , 

z ‘ful . f themes: te the i ad It is a s« ft_twist in zes 3 and 5, 
usetuiness or hemseives, ne cn put u in Star ard Size Balls . 
dren and home at a worth while sav made of long staple cotton which 
ing. by adding the effective touches prevents roughing, has a tiny lustre 
of Embroidery with their own hands. made ite and popular shades 


materials — practical and 
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suitable, of most excelle 
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selected for appearance and service. Lat . _ Roy “s ; id A a 
‘ r 3 k contair handsome de ts 
H! Timely styles, designs of character sigr ir 1 wide ariety of articles WS 
and values that afford a real saving. i for actica und decorative uses i, 
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POCK ~— Draperies for your home 


Gorgeous in varied colorings, silky in texture, artistic in design, 
Kapock Draperies will express perfectly your individual taste. 


\ 
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| /, 


GUARANTEEO / 
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lamp shades, etc., to match. 


“not A WORM Sian 
Carry out the color scheme of your room with Kapock upholstery, cushions, 
Double width permits of splitting and their 
“Long-Life-Colors” of careful washing. 


Genuine Kapock has a basting thread in selvage 


Send us your drapery dealer's name and you will receive our ““Kapock Sketch Book" 
instructing you in colors, the newest ideas in home furnishings. 


x A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 


Dept. S 


Philadelphia ) 
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**Headaches Don’t Bother Me Now’’ 
‘*Thanks to ‘Vaseline’ Men- 
tholated Jelly, headaches 
have lost their terrors for me. 
As soon as one comes on I 
‘Vaseline’ Mentholated 
Jelly on temples and fore- 
The relief is wonder- 
ful. The ‘Vaseline’ Jelly car- 
ries the menthol right into 
the pores of the skin, close 
to the throbbing nerves, and 
the ache disappears.”’ 

CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 


rub 


head. 


(Consolidated) 
5 State Street 
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Neuralgic pains 
yield readily to 
the application of 
“Vaseline” Men- 
tholated Jelly. If 
you are inclined to 
be neuralgic, never 
be without a tube. 





New York 


Vaseline 


Reg US.Pat.OfF 


Mentholated 


PETROLEUM JELLY 
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Leauty may be only skind cep 


BUT style is surely more than dress-deep! No- 
body questions the importance of a well-fitting 
corset! And tailored underwear is just as neces- 
sary for the faultless lines that give your costume 
its smartness and style! 


“Merode” and “Harvard Mills” hand-finished 
underwear fits without a wrinkle. Every detail is 
planned to make it both good-looking and com- 
fortable. Washing and wearing never make these 
garments stretch or sag out of shape. The fabric 
is so firmly knit that it fits closely, but so soft and 
elastic that it gives with every motion. The finish 
is dainty and attractive in every way. 


* Meérode” and “Harvard Mills” hand-finished 
underwear comes in all weights and models— 


union suits and separate garments for women, / 
girls and children. Extra sizes for tall and stout | 
women. Also “Mérode” and “Harvard Mills” / 


underwear for your babies. 





lf your dealer does not have ‘“*Mérode” or 
“Harvard Mills” ask us for the name of the 
nearest store that can supply you. 


Winship, Boit & Co. 


Owners, Manufacturers 


“Merode 


snd Distributors of 
and “Harvard Mills’’ Underwear 
Mills at Wakefield, Mass. 
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Out of the Forest 


[Continued from page 9] 
there, smoking his pipe; during the talk or 
in the silences he would glance sidewise at 
the outstretching forest and distant moun 
tains, and then, quickly bringing his eyes 
back again, would look at the window 
plants and let his hand steal tentatively 
toward a bud. It was as though sight were 
not intimate enough contact with the 
things toward which today, for some rea- 
son, he felt a peculiar tenderness of love. 
But it was something furtive in his bearing 
that disturbed Barbey 

This, and something too bright and 
high-keyed about Evelyn. She was dressed 
as for a metropolitan Sunday afternoon “at 
home,” in a trailing crépe affair cut in the 
front almost to décolletage; on her arms 
were gleaming bracelets and her right hand 
was weighted with rings. She, too, sat re 
laxed, but with an off effect of rigidity, 
even while she languidly moved her hand 
to observe the changing lizhts in her gems 

Barbe y commented on the becomingness 
of the toilette. “Oh, I was feeling ‘down’ 
today—” Evelyn said, “so I thought I’d see 
if I could lift myself out of it by dressing 
dec ntty id 

The last phrase, uttered with almost de- 
liberate disregard of taste or tact, troubled 


Barbey. It was not like Evelyn. 
Dode cut in with a note of apology. 
“Eve's just had a letter from home. I'm 


afraid it’s made her a bit homesick.” 

“Why shouldn't it?” retorted his wife. 
She forced a smile, but her tone was petu 
lant. “When I read of all that”—with a 
gesture of her sparkling hand toward a 
letter open on the table—‘“‘and then have 
to sit in just this—” 


The widening contemptuous sweep of 
the gleaming hand, aimed by chance toward 
those homely pots ranged along the win- 
dow-sill—the pots of geraniums and _ be- 


gonia and sweet alyssum which Dode had 
put there so eagerly—that gesture had car- 
ried its contempt to the humble luminous 
beauty of spring sunshine; even to the 
transcendent beauty of the forest itself 

“Eve wants to go home,” Dode said to 
Barbey, apologetic again 

“IT want him to go with me,” 
Evelyn 

At that Barbey flung a quick look 
from the husband to the wife, opened her 
lips to speak, then closed them again. 

But Evelyn noticed and smiled. 

“I know what you were going to say— 
that he can’t leave his work just as the 
season’s beginning!” 

“Well, how can he?” asked Barbey. 

“Just as if it were really important to 
him—the time for trees to be cut down!” 

“It is important to me,” stressed Dode 
gently. “But—oh, what's the use of go- 
ing through it again, Eve? I’ve told you 
how I've worked to get to the place I have. 
And if I should go bolting off now just as 
the season’s starting—well, it’d just serve 
me right if they finished with me!” 

“And would the heavens fall if they 
did?” She looked straight at him. Dode 
stared back, startled 

“Why, what do you mean?” he asked. 

At the look on his face, Evelyn evi- 
dently decided that she had let fretfulness 
get the better of precaution. She shook off 
her languor as a garment, rose suddenly and 
came to him with a little rush, and laid a 
penitent cheek against his 

“Don’t worry about anything I say to- 
day, dear! I’m horrid. I’m all upset—I 
am homesick—I'm sorry.” 

“You're—you've been a little trump.” 
Dode spoke gravely, staring out the win- 
dow. “Maybe I was wrong to stack you 
up against so much—I know how hard—” 

Evelyn flung both arms around his neck. 

“It hasn’t been so hard-—because I’m so 
terribly fond of you. So fond of you that 
sometimes I wish I could see everything as 
you see it. But I don’t—not always—and 
that’s all there is to that, isn’t it?” 

She looked at him with a hint of laugh- 
ter shining through unshed tears. And Bar- 
bev, looking at her, thought again that it 
was small wonder that this gay and tender 
creature had cast a spell over Dode. 

Evelyn unclasped her hands from her 


informed 


husband’s neck, gave his hair a fleeting, 
passing touch, and turned with scarcely 
ruffled poise to the onlooker. “I almost 


forgot you were here, Barbey. But you're 
a member of the family, anyway— 
please don’t mind.” 

So discord was restored to harmony in 
the little bungalow on the slope. But entire 
quiet never again reentered Barbey’s heart. 
During the ensuing weeks she more than 
saw discontent outcropping again. 

One day she told Barbey she was think- 
ing of buying a car. “Just a cheap little 
one,” she said 


almost 


once 


“But a car wouldn’t do much good,” 
said practical Barbey 

“That’s right—I forgot,” admitted 
Evelyn dismally. “Even if the roads were 
possible, I could only go to some other 
town—probably a lot worse than Wind 


River.” 
She spoke so like a disappointed child 


[Continued on page 34] 
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Out of the Forest 
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that Barbey couldn't help a stir of tender 
ness. That was what Evelyn really wa 
just a spoiled, inadequate child 

“IT get so lonesome,” she went on for 
lornly, “I’ve read till my eyes ache. I want 


something to do! Now when Dode’s gon 
on those camping trips for days and nights 
at a stretch, I nearly die!” 

“Tt’s too bad you don't enjoy the woods 
nore,” said Barbey sympathetically. “Then 
you could go out with him.” 

“Oh, I’m no good at roughing it. It’d 


be worse than sitting home alone.” Barbey 
felt he Iple ss There had never been for her 
any dragging monotony in the work-filled, 
rushing days 

But there was another feature even 
worse than Evelyn’s discontent—Barbey 


iw that time was dragging, now, for Dod 
ilso Dode was, in truth, soberly out ol! 
tune with these brilliant summer days. He 
shirked the long solitary expeditions which 
he had once so keenly enjoyed, usually re 
turning from them a day or so _ before 
chedule. He home, but it was not 
1ome 7 

Something was wrong Something 
that he couldn’t, or wouldn't, define 
something that despoiled even any en 
tranced communion with wind and hills, 
and space and stars. His work suffered; 
and it was because she knew that others 
beside herself were noting the change in 
him, that Barbey’s sharpened to 
dread; if he should lose his job 
the one job he had ever loved and qualified 
in 


came 


unease 
acute 


But the summer went by. Then, in early 
September, the roya eason of the North- 
ern woods, Dode finally persuaded Evelyn 
to try a trip into the forest. He rearoused 
his own enthusiasm to awaken hers. He 
prophesied that it would “get” her—the 
vast silence, the glory of a sunset across a 
chasm, the blur of a million stars when 
darkness fell. Space and stillness and su 
pernal solitude. For all this had “got” him 
And something of this magic he still hoped 
would convert Evelyn 

But Evelyn set out in no exhilarantly 
receptive mood. Her real motive in un 
dertaking the trip was a last resource 
against desperate ennui. As she told Bar 
hey, she loathed “roughing it.” Back home 
he had been accounted a quite proficient 
horsewoman; but following a game-trail, 
hidden under pine-needles and a growth of 
brake; sometimes descending suddenly into 
gorges treacherous with storm-loosed rocks; 
sometimes fording wift-rushing streams 
fed by secret springs; sometimes clamber 
ing perilously up sheer cliffs, at the top of 
which the wind moaned and shrieked with 
uncanny derision—all this was vastly dif- 
ferent from cantering in the Park 


To Dode his beloved wilderness had 
never seemed more beautiful. Above, the 
sun shone brilliantly and the clouds sped by 
in luminous drilt The walls of each 

iniature canyon seemed more gorgeously 


painted: deep rich tones of red which com 
posed grandly with the intense blue of the 
walled in, rushing water 
rested with white, but reflecting that deep 
heavenly blue from above. Enthusiastically 
he pointed out the beauties to which he 
thrilled He delightedly called her atten- 
tion to a slender little picket-pin gopher 
balancing on its hind feet, nearby He 


treams they 


lifted her from her horse to observe a 
llony of beavers at work where they had 
ilmost succeeded in damming a stream. He 
plucked her a gigantic, riotously-colored 
bouquet of fireweed and wild larkspur, 
which she soon lost because she was having 
difficulty enough in keeping herself in the 


any floral bouquet 
lad when the sun went low 


to pitch camp. Dode had 


Idle without 
Evelyn was 
ind it was time 


chosen the site deliberately—he was count 
ing on it; he wanted Evelyn to agree that 
it was the loveliest spot in the world. It 
was on the edge of a high-set lake rimmed 


with dark-g1 


een fir, the beach carpeted with 


very small, gleaming pebbles of purest 
white The lake itself was _ beautiful 
enough but, just beyond its further shore 


the rim of green abruptly gave way as if 
purposely to open up for them the most 
magnificent picture in the world: in the 
foreground rising slopes, in a regular, circu 
lar formation, clothed with soft indistinct 
ness; and, just beyond, the towering peaks 
of the Olympians. Above the peaks hung 
the setting sun, a ball of crimson-gold, 
veils of the peaks with 
ready to plunge into the 


staining the misty 
its ebbing blood— 
abvss bevond 
The sun seemed to send its last light 
1ight toward the little lake itself—a 
shimmering, brilliant shaft which stretched 
across the water to Evelyn’s very feet. 
Dode caught her hand 
“See!” he breathed. “A path of pure 
cae 


ol 


She nodded, but did not speak 
Dode’s eyes had caught the light from 
ese reflections, but Evelyn’s were somber 
from the shadows 

She spoke little while they prepared the 
nm page 36] 
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making them with HEBE. 


Since we published a year ago the fa- 
mous recipe by Margaret Sheldon, the 
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tried your recipe for doughnuts and from 
the rush on the cookie jar, I feel safe in 
saving they are the best I have ever 
mace. ” 


Miss Sheldon’s recipe, given above, 
calls for HEBE. Geta can of HEBE to- 
day and try it. 


HEBE is an ideal product for all cook- 
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prepared with it are improved in taste 
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enriched with cocoanut fat. 
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Out of the Forest 
[Continued from page 34) 
meal. When night came on, bringing a mil 
lion dazzling stars, Dode called her attention 
to them. But Evelyn shivered 

“They frighten me somehow,” she ad 
mitted. “There seems such a lot of them.” 

Despite her fatigue, it was hard for 
Evelyn to get to sleep. The terrific silence 
made her uneasy; but it was worse when 
the night-sounds began. A long-drawn 
squall rent the air, and Evelyn felt her 
ood run cold. After the sound there 
seemed to fall a tenser hush. Then it came 
again. Evelyn crept to Dode and clung to 
him. He laughed at her fears. “Why, it’s 
only a fox, dear.” 

Only a fox! She clung closer. Long 
after he was asleep she lay, wide-eyed and 
hivering at each cry of the night. She 
thought the day would never come. 

Next morning, she was too exhausted to 
accompany Dode when he sallied forth on 
his day’s business—to select and mark the 
trees which later should be brought down. 
He was upset at her collapse, and offered 
to stay with her this first day; but she 
knew he counted each hour as precious—he 
had fallen far behind in schedule—so she 
concealed her dread at being left alone, and 
told him to go on without her 

After he had gone, a little cloud of 
worry in his dark eyes, she lay for a time 
on the glistening beach, watching the iri- 
descent mist on the distant peaks and lis- 
tening to the high-up sighing in the trees. 
Once she called out, but the sudden sound 
of her own voice brought her heart leap- 
ing to her throat. She didn’t try the ex- 
periment again. The profound sense of 
solitude grew more and more appalling. 
She tried to find some duty to occupy her 
attention; but there was little to be done in 
the camp. Minutes and hours dragged by. 
She had luncheon, but still the interminable 
afternoon loomed before her At length, 
driven by desperation, she decided to take 
1 walk—just around the pebbly white 
beach, in sight of the camp 

When she reached the far shore of 
the lake and could look down into the val- 
ley, across the open divide she saw a storm 
weeping—one of those sudden, impetuous 
deluges of the Western hills. She knew she 
hadn’t time to regain the camp, so she 
sought shelter under an overhanging ledge 
Almost at once the rain drenched down in 
torrents, and the lightning flashed—so near 
it seemed to play along the very rocks at 
her feet rhe terrific bolts, shattered her 
last control of nerves; she hid her face and 
sobbed in wild pani 

How long she crouched there she never 
knew. But finally she realized the force of 
the storm was spent; the rumbling sounded 
from a distance and the downpour slack 
ened to a drizzle. Then, for the first time, 
she noticed that the thick, heavy clouds 
had lowered down to a dense, wet, palpable 
whiteness that pressed close against her, ob- 
scuring even the tree-trunks just a few feet 
way 

She groped her way, feeling each step, un- 
able to see the lake now to get her bearings 
and hideously afraid that she might be 
moving away from it toward the heart of 
lsome forest. Lost in the woods 
a night of unprotected wandering here! 
The fog deepened to an oozy purple, be 
tokening the falling of night. Such a frenzy 
of fear swept over her as she hadn’t known 
could exist. She bumped against an invisi 
ble tree-trunk, bruising her forehead. She 
clung to the trunk, sobbing helplessly, now 
and then sending out a weak, desperate 
little cry for help. Once she thought she 
heard a faint gunshot in answer and a 
fainter halloo. Finally a vague shape blurred 
toward her, and Barbey Summers’ voice 
called reasuringly 

Evelyn fell into Barbey’s arms, sobbing 
over and over, “Take me home—away 
from this horrible, terrible place!” 

That morning Barbey, working off her 
mounting restlessness with a day’s holiday 
in the woods, had tramped along, lost in 
her thoughts, till the precipitate storm re 
called her to her surroundings. Then that 
swift descending fog brought to her the real 
peril of her situation. But she knew where 
Dode and Evelyn were pitching camp 
Dode’s favorite spot was her favorite, too 

so she got her bearings and, through her 
clever woodsmanship, was able not only to 
succor herself but to play Providence to 
Evelyn as well The two succeeded in 
making their way back to camp 

Dode, drenched and anxious, reached 
camp soon after them. And next morning 
Barbey took Evelyn home 

The luckless expedition proved to be 
the breaking of Evelyn’s last endurance. 
The shock, together with a letter from New 
York, brought affairs to a speedy and 
definite head. It was scarcely a week later 
that one evening, in Barbey’s little parlor, 
Dode let out the dilemma he was in 


the dreac 


“Seems she’s been writing her father—” he 
said. “And now he’s written he’s got it all 
fixed for me”—Dode’s face twitched—“in a 


railroad office—in New York—he’s a di- 
rector. Five thousand a year to start.” 


[Continued on page 37) 
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Just put a little powder in the 
cup, and add boiling water. 
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INSTANT 
COFFEE 


A pure refined soluble 
Coffee. With Faust Instant 


you have no pots—no waste 
—no grounds—no cooking. 
Faust Instant is more con- 
venient, more economical 
and is made of the highest 
quality coffee. 


Tea, too—Faust Instant offers the 
same advantages, delicious taste with- 
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goodness of Soluble Coffee or Tea 
until you have tried Faust Instant. 
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Out of the Forest 


[Continued from page 36] 


Barbey’s whole being surged out to 
Dode on a tide of compassion; he was re- 
vealing himself to her as only a grown-up 
man can reveal himself—a man hopelessly 
agrope in the darkest of all grown-up tan- 
gles, a marital tangle. And yet Barbey 
wasn’t thinking of her own possible part in 
this tangle at all; to her it didn’t even re- 
motely suggest a “triangle.” Dode was all 
that mattered; Dode and Evelyn, because 
Evelyn mattered to Dode 

She tried to make her voice calm and 
practical when she answered. “But can’t 
she see—surely you can make her see—” 

Dode made a hopeless gesture with his 
palms, and laughed a laugh that was hor- 
rible in its harshness 

““*Make her see!’ What have I been try 
ing to do these past twenty-four hours? 
I'm all in! Her mind’s made up—and 
neither God nor the devil can change it.” 

“But maybe, if you gave it a try, it’d 
work out better than you think,” said Bar 
bey, striving for soothing words at least 

“For God’s sake, Barbey! You mean 
you advise me to do it?” 

“No, I didn’t mean that,” she said, 
slowly. “I was just trying to—” 

“I can’t do it!” he broke out, inter- 
rupting her. “I can’t! Back there I’m a 
weakling—a nothing—all the spirit and 
spunk in me is dead. They almost finished 
me before—then, I came out here—and got 
made over into a man again. But if I'd go 
back—Oh, I can’t explain it 

“You needn’t try, dear—I understand 
You mustn’t go back.” 

“But what am I to do? Eve says she 
won’t live here a month longer—says she’s 
given it a year’s try and that’s enough.” 

“Oh, she doesn’t really mean that,” Bar- 
bey searched for reasonable arguments 
“She can’t. She loves you—she married 
you, and that shows she was willing to live 
your life.” 

“I wonder,” said Dode. And something 
in his tone arrested her. There was a heavy 
pause; then he spoke again, slowly: “Of 
course they always hope that—their hope 
makes them believe, but sometimes—’ 

“Dode!” cried the girl, startled. “You 
love Evelyn just as much as ever, don’t 
you?” 

“Oh, yes, I suppose so,” dully. “But I 
can’t help wondering if maybe—if maybe 
it was a mistake.” 

“You mustn’t talk that way, dear. You 
don’t really mean it. You idealized her for 
so long—that’s part of the trouble, I think 
An ideal’s hard for anybody to live up to—” 

He had suddenly risen and stood for a 
moment staring down at her, then took her 
hand and pressed it hard 

“Barbey, you are a trump,” he said. 

Something undefinable terrified Barbey 
even as it thrilled her to an,inner tumult 
Marvelously strange how, with no signifi 
cant word a situation can alter all in a 
breath! Barbey felt awaken in her such a 
storm of excitement and terror that it was 
hard to breathe. 

But she held on to her composure, and 
it was not till after he had departed for th 
bungalow, the issue of his fate still in the 
balance, that she faced that storm in herself 

She was no fool, and she was as sincere 
with herself as she was with others. She 
knew, without knowing why she knew 
that her own figure was now somehow in 
the picture with Dode’s wife; that there was 
a “triangle.’ Her own part in it might as 
yet be vague, shadowy—even Dode prob- 
ably not aware that she held such a po- 
sition. But she knew, as well as if he had 
told her, that he was contrasting her with 
Evelyn—and to his wife's disadvantage 
She knew that Evelyn, who, in her idealized 
loveliness, had once had nothing to fear 
from any woman, now, had everything to 
fear from Barbey Summers 

Late the next afternoon, Evelyn called 
on the telephone. She wanted Barbey to 
run up on her way home to supper—she 
wanted Barbey to come very specially. 

So, a little later, the two women who 
loved Dode Alling sat in the living-room 
of the bungalow, discussing the imminent 
departure of one of them to New York. 

Evelyn had broached her news casually, 
but her voice held a strained undernote of 
excitement 

“T just decided all of a sudden to go,” 
she explained. “I wanted Dode to go back 

for good; but he wouldn’t hear of it 
We had quite an argument. Then I tried 
to persuade him to just a visit—but he 
wouldn't hear of that, either. So, then, I 
decided to go myself. I’m simply sick to 
go to a party in evening clothes again—to 
go shopping and buy foolish, extravagant 
fold-de-rols and then have a chance to 
wear them. I’m sick for New York.” 

“Yes, I think the change’ll do you 
good,” said Barbey. “How long will you 
stay ?” 

Evelyn fingered her rings, but her tone 
was light almost to negligence 

“T haven’t decided definitely—a few 
weeks, I suppose. You must look after 
Dode while I’m gone.” 

[Continued on page 38] 


























Pastry Flour Made With 
Argo Corn Starch Makes 
Lighter, Flakier Biscuits, 
Pie Crusts and Muffins 


USE only a quarter of a cup of Argo Corn 
Starch to a cup of wheat flour to get 
perfectly dandy results with biscuits, pié 
crust or mufhns; light, appetizing and 
wholesome. 


It’s the same with gravies or sauces— 
using only a dessertspoonful of Argo Corn 
Starch, instead of a tablespoonful of wheat 
flour. 


And for a real tasty dessert—whether Blanc 
Mange, Floating Island, Raspberry or Black- 
berry Whip, or for delicious Ice Cream— 
you’ll have a genuine treat in Argo Corn 
Starch. 
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board and roll to a half-inch thick; cut and place in pan, brush 
tops with milk and bake in quick oven. 
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\¥%, cup Argo Cornstarch 114 teaspoons Baking Powder 
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gradually to the Mazolaand water; mix until it forms a stiff dough. 
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Y cup Flour 1 teaspoon Salt 

¥, cup Argo Cornstarch 1 cup Milk 

1 cup Graham Flour 1 Feg 

2 tablespoons Karo 1 tablespoon Mazola 


1 teaspoon Baking Powder 


IFT all the dry ingredients together till thoroughly mixed. Beat 
the egg till light and add it to the milk and Karo. Stir quickly 
into the dry ingredients and put in the Mazola last. Bake in muffin 
pans in a moderate oven. 
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Out of the Forest 
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Barbe \ ooked quk kly out t it window 
toward the dark pines and descending sun 
I don’t know if I can—lI was thinking 
ome of going away myself,” she said 

“Going away!” echoed Evelyn in sur 
prise “Where ?” 

“Oh, just for a change.” Barbey’s voice 


sounded a little queer, for she was not 
adept in the tricks of insincerity. “I’m sort 
of tuckered out I've worked pretty hard 


“IT know you have. But you mustn't 
go just now—just when I’m leaving. I 
was counting on you to keep Dode 


cheered up 

“You were counting—on me?” 

Something odd in her expression at 
rested the other’s attention Did Evelyn, 
just for a wavering second, suspect ? But 
no, hardly; Evelyn appreciated Barbey’s 
worth and realized Dode’s deep apprecia 
tion of it, but Barbey wasn’t the kind of 
girl for such as Evelyn to be even remotely 
jealous of; Dode had loved her, and his 
abandonment of such beauty and grace as 
he stood for, was almost ridiculously in 
conceivable. With superficial brightness 
he went back to the subject of her trip 
And Barbey, listening and making foolish 
answers, watched the mist-shrouded Olym 
pians turn to glory under the shining sun 

Once she pointed to the spectacle 
“You'll see nothing in New York to equal 
that,” she said 

Evelyn smiled and shook her head 

New York would resent the compari 
son, I’m afraid. In its own way it’s just 
is stupendous, you know—more so, / 
think. I'll arrive just at dusk—all the lights 
coming on—” 

“Man-made lights!” Dode’s — phrase 
leaped into Barbey’s mind though she 
didn’t utter it. But she recalled, too, his 
expression of fear—‘“I’m afraid of New 
York.” 

Evelyn was going on: “I love the city 
everything about it; I think it’s woven into 
every fiber of m« 

There was a silence Evelyn’s face had 
sobered. Could Barbey have read her, she 
would have been stirred to a pity even 
deeper than the one she had alway , rather 
incongruously, felt for this little hothouse 
blossom. Evelyn was thinking how sad it 
is when two try to walk the same path 
when they are two who “see things differ 
ently.” And all the sadder when, despite 
this difference, they love For she loved 
Dode. She had married him because she 
couldn't help loving him. Yet she was fair 
enough to admit to herself that her love 
didn’t, couldn’t plumb to the deepest 
depths: a love ungarmented with pity or 
passion, triumphant in just its own glori 
ous entity—one bare thing, but a thing to 
live for and die for alone 

No; love in this sense she did not bear 
him. Rather pathetically she admitted 
there must be some lack in her. Even should 
they compromise now, inevitably the time 
would come when again they'd strain and 
fret. At best, they would gradually lose the 
magic which makes any road, however 
rough, a shining path so long as two travel 
it together. That at the best; and, at the 
worst, they might come to positive ugli 
ness: harsh thoughts and cruel words and 
unkind deeds 

Her voice was still plaintively seriou 
when, after that little hush, she repeated 

‘People are different You and Dod 
love it here.” Suddenly she leaned forward 
ind put out her hand in the gesture of an 
ippealing child. “If ever the time should 
come when you blame me—when you think 
I've failed—-just remember that, won't you 
Barbey? That we see things differently.” 

“Why, what makes you so solemn?” 
asked Barbey, uneasily. 

Evelyn suddenly laughed 

“Was I solemn? I didn’t really mean 
it. I'm going back—home.” 

And why, indeed, should she have been 
olemn? Unless it was because she knew 
what Barbey did not know, what no one 
but herself knew: that, when she should 
say good-by to Dode at the train—the 
train which served Wind River as its daily 
excitement—that then, she would be say 
ing good-by to him forever 
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The Right Man- 


| He is, really, the most im- 
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portant person in a young 
girl’s life. Creeping Jenny 
thought she never would find 
him, but she did—on Christ- 
mas Day. She is the heroine 
of Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
story, which will be featured 
| in the December McCall's. 
A story for flappers and fi- 
ancees, old maids, bachelors 
and the married 
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money? McCall’s Mag- 
azine has a plan that will 
add $100 to your treasury easily. 
Thousands of churches have 
already received over $150,000. 
$30,000 more will be given to 
churches this year by McCall's 
Magazine and your church 1s 
invited to receive a share of this 
money. 


Easy! Simple! 
Certain! 


The ease with which the McCall 
plan works is the thing that makes 
it so popular. Ministers and 
Church Societies everywhere 
recommend it as the simplest way 
of raising funds they ever tried. 
Just read these letters: 


**We consider your church 
plan one of the best ways of 
raising money we have ever 
experienced.”’ 

— Mrs. J. Wieder 


**Accept our sincere thanks. 
All feel sure no other method 
we could use would realize so 
much cash with so little effort. ”’ 


— Miss Laura C. Dolan 


Write Today 
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The Wilderness 


[Continued from page 15) 


blossom and border, which served no pur- 
pose except to beguile the eyes and the 
senses 

And that feeling grew upon him steadily 
throughout the first interminable day of 
his loneliness, until the lust for murder rose 
and absorbed his mind—not for any instant 
and almost painless murder, but for slow 
and deliberate torture, for a prolonged and 
ferocious massacre. And toward evening 
that lust blazed into passion 

He chose his weapon carefully, a strong 
keen-edged spade, and for a moment or 
two he stood at his front door with the 
brutal instrument in his hand, glaring mal 
evolently at the falsely handsome face of 
the thing that had beguiled and seduced 
the weakness of his wife. For him, just 
then, the garden was indeed the image and 
figure of Harold; and when he made the 
first onslaught upon it with his spade, he 
attacked the man, and not his handiwork 

Once he had begun, Walter could find 
no. relief save in an immense orgy of de 
struction. He was overtaken by a very 
fury of hatred. He cursed and raved as 
he worked, mangling and crushing plant 
and flower, with an intense, deliberate con 
centration. He found a hoe with which to 
devastate the smooth turf of the lawn; he 
took an axe and reduced Celia’s arbour to 
firewood. In three hours, he had changed 
that sweet orderliness into an obscene and 
filthy chaos 

After that one evening, however, he 
never touched it again, and the gentle hand 
of Nature draped the charnel house with 
dandelions and charlock, with groundsel, 
convolvulus, scabious, campion and butter 
cups and a host of other pretty things. And 
in the spring, some of the bulbs came up, 
snowdrops and tulips; and he left them 
untouched, for he had seen no snowdrops 
or tulips in the garden that Celia had made 

But he continued to live in the house 
As time passed he became accustomed to 
loneliness; and he had a vague, uncertain 
hope that one day a miracle might 
happen. 


T was the Wilderness that brought Celia 

back to him. She crept up to the gate 

in the dusk; an experienced, chastened, 
humble Celia, with a new knowledge of 
the world and a new appreciation of all 
the love and happiness she had so care- 
lessly fled. She came, timid and doubting, 
to look again at the house before she faced 
what seemed to her at that moment, her 
inevitable fate. She came, hardly expect- 
ing to find Walter still there 

Yet something in the sight of that 
flowery wilderness brought her a feeling of 
reassurance. It was certain, for instance, 
that the house had not been let to new 
tenants. And if Walter indegd were still 
there, he had, she fancied with a desperate 
hope of reprieve, left an open message for 
her in that wild show of disorder. If it 
meant anything, she thought, it could only 
mean that he cherished the memory of her 
as she had been before Harold came. He 
had wiped out all that prim sham of re- 
spectability that had been the cloak for 
hidden lust. He had kept before him only 
the associations of their happy married life 

Yet she dared to take no further step 
She stayed there by the gate in the falling 
twilight, reproaching herself for all her sin 
She knew all too well now, how wicked 
and foolish she had been. Harold was not 
a vicious man; he had never ill-treated her. 
He had been unfaithful to her at the last 
through sheer fecklessness. But in a way 
she had been glad. She had long lost any 
illusion of being in love with him, and she 
had wanted Walter to know that in her 
misery her thought had turned back to her 
first choice; that she had realized then his 
strength and cleanness, all the splendid vir- 
tues and greatness of his soul. 

Nevertheless, when her release had 
come, she had found that she could not 
write to Walter. When she had tried, she 
had realized at once that he could never 
forgive her for what she had done. She 
had deceived him so recklessly. That last 
letter of hers, even, had had a horrible note 
of flippancy. It hurt her detestably to re 
member that; and she felt that nothing she 
could write now would ever make him be- 
lieve that she had so greatly changed. He 
would only think that she was trying to 
deceive him again. 

Indeed she had not meant to see him 
when she came back to the Wilderness; and 
now when her heart beat suddenly to the 
sound of a well-known footstep coming up 
the road behind her, she dared not move, 
not even so much as to turn her head when 
someone came and stood silently beside her 
at the gate. 

For quite a long time, indeed, it may 
have been five or ten minutes, they stood 
there close together without speaking. Yet 
in that time of silence they were approach 
ing each other in spirit. Moment by mo- 
ment, they were reaching out and begin- 
ning to understand all that they had been, 

[Continued on page 40] 
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Children’s Clothes 


No Ironing 


OTHERS just love to see their rough 
and tumble boys and active girls clothed 
in Dresses, Rompers and Play Suits made of 


At comparatively little expense a full outfit for either home 
or school can be made from this durable material that is 
printed in dark and neutral colors in small patterns 
specially designed for children’s wear. Tired mothers 
are relieved to know that clothes made from Serpentine 
Crépe need no ironing. The peculiar weave of this Crépe 
makes it possible, for garments made from it only need 
to be washed, dried and shaken into shape, and they 
look just as fresh, clean and bright as when new. 
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It’s easy to dress youngsters in white clothes by making 
them of Duretta Cloth which is very durable and stands 
any amount of laundering without having the usual dingy 
look common to most white clothes. The lustre finish on 
a twill surface makes Duretta Cloth the most beautiful 
twilled fabric made and the softness of Duretta Cloth 
makes it adaptable for pinafores and aprons as well as 
garments. Duretta Cloth is not only exceptionally useful 
for children’s garments but is conceded to be the best 
cloth made for Doctors’ and Nurses’ Uniforms, Middy 
Blouses, Outing Skirts, House Dresses, Etc. where a cloth 
of great strength and real beauty is desired. 


The leading retailers in every city and most large 
towns sell both these fabrics. If you do not find 
just what you desire, write Mrs. Chas. R. Small, 
70 Kilby Street, Boston, and she will send you 
samples and tell you where to find these goods. 
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The Wilderness 


till were, and would be to each other in 
the long future After that silent inter- 
course, no explanations ever seemed to be 
necessary; they knew; and took up their 
old love again, strengthened and refined. 
Only, it was so impossible and difficult 
to make the first speech. There was no 
topic that would at once admit the past 
without reopening the newly-skinned 
wound. Until, at last. Celia said desper 


ately 

“You've let the front garden go to 
piece rather 

“Ves I have, rather,” Walter agreed 
huskily 


“But I think we'll let it stay like that in 
future,” Celia tried bravely. 

“Oh! yes, we'll let it stay like that,” 
Walter said, with a growing confidence 
“We'll always let it stay like that. Shall 
we—shall we go in?” 

And, afterward, they could not, despite 
all the innunendos of the suburb, or even 
the outspoken reproof of Mrs. Maitland, 
put their front garden in order. It was ‘the 
scar of their old wound, and they were 
afraid to touch it lest, by some horrible 
mischance, it might open and bleed again 

And so it is that Parkinson, seeing 
neglect and not a symbol, still talks of legal 
action; and smart City men chatter foolish 
ness as they pass the gate of the Wilderness 
on their way to town every morning 


— . 
Ma Grandmére 
At the dinner table, leaning forward to 
see each other between the flowered cups of 
the candelabra, the guests begin at once dis 
cussing politics and art. My grandmother, 
with weapons of argument flung vigorously 
by her young and vibrant voice, defends 
her opinions as a mother defends a child; 
the conflict of ideas is the charm of these 
conversations, and everyone guards against 
ending a discussion and the dessert at the 
same time, in order to keep the pleasure of 
resuming the controversy tomorrow 
Through all these conversations there is 
the thin echo of voices lost in the past. One 
oe irs continually the tones, the thoughts of 
atulle Mendes and Sardou and Edmond 
Rost ind mingled with those of the living 
Porto-Riche, Donnay, Brieux, and all those 
forty academicians of whom one never re 
members the forty names. Or _ perhaps 
among the guests tonight are Gabriele d’An 
nunzio, Richepin, Tristan Bernard, a score 
of names and minds that sparkle in the 
world like stars in a dark sky 
It is only during the winters in Paris 
that my grandmother gives herself the re 
creation of meeting these minds, as vigorous 
ind alive as her own, with whom she ex 
changes those flashes of wisdom and of wit 
that, like lightning, suddenly reveal wide 
vistas to the listener. During the summer, 
in Belle-Isle-en-Mer, her country place in 
simple and poetic Brittany, her days pass in 
uninterrupted work. It was here that she 
composed a series of tales, romantic and 
picturesque, culled from her innumerable 
memories 
In the long mornings while she seemed 
to dream, gazing at the changing sea 
through the wide windows of her room, she 
was watching the people of her youth pass 
before her. Her creative spirit made them 
live again, until at last the dream, instead 
of dispersing into the mists from which it 
eame, grew and took form, unfolded a 
thousand details, and with a flash of wings 
settled upon her writing-table, ardent im 
patient to live, defying the death that waits 
for the dreams of idle and lazy minds 
Then seizing her pen, she plunged her 
self into that dream, that story of Vivienne 
Imagination suggesting to her a hundred 
ideas at a time, she sees nothing else, hears 
nothing else, nothing disturbs her. She is 
with her characters. She lives with them 
suffers, laughs; she sees the wavering lights 
in the eves of her heroine, and she hears the 
voice of her hero. The pages themselves 
take wing in the sea air; the secretary must 
catch them. She does not see them, she 
hardly knows they are there, with such pro 
digious vivacity does she dart forward into 
the future of Vivienne. For the moment 
she is Vivienne herself 
Thus pushed on by the insatiable need 
to dispense her creative energy, she throws 
to the world the experiences she can re- 
count, the fantastic histories she has known 
in her long life among the world’s cele 
brities, artistic, political and royal. Her 
sixty vears in the theater are like an open 
book filled with the strangest, the most 
tragic and the most amusing stories 
Sixty years in the theater! I say it and 
I write it, for my grandmother, Sarah 
Bernhardt, has the coquetry of her seventy 
six summers and she tells each year as time 
piles them higher and higher. And each 
year the world believes them less and less 
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annoyance that he must have felt. “Where 
can I reach you until you sail ?’ 

The detective named his hotel, and took 
his leave The instant he was out of the 
room, Mrs. Hillman gave way to her feel- 
ings. “You see, doctor, it’s just as I said, 
he believes Vance guilty,” she cried. “And 
I suppose you do, too.” 

“I!” Dr. Nettleship regarded her for a 
moment in astonishment. “Why, my dear 
child, I haven't a doubt in the world that 
your husband is innocent.” 

She sprang to her feet, as if not dar 
ing to trust her ears, then at his confirma 
tory smile, burst into tears. But in a few 
minutes she was saying good-by, anxious to 
be off to her husband with her cheering 
news. The doctor went to the door with 
her, and announced on returning that he 
wished me to telephone for a taxicab, to 
take us to the morgue 

In five minutes we were on the way 
Seizing my chance before he had settled 
himself for thought, I asked the doctor why 
he was so sure of Mr. Hillman’s innocence 

“T am, myself,” I said, “but I’m afraid 
it’s just because I want to be, for Mrs 
Hillman’s sake. I know you must have a 
better reason.” 

“I have-—the best in the world,” he an 
swered. “My conviction is based on a 
fundamental law of human nature 

“Think about it a little, Mrs. Penney,” 
he advised. “Mr. Hillman’s theory of the 
case is that the murderer used his name as 
a desperate means of getting the trunk with 
the dead body out of the way, but was then 
Oo averse to involving an innocent man in 
his crime that he took the risk of going to 
the hold and changing the label An in 
genuous theory that told me exactly what 
I wanted most to know, the sort of person 
young Hillman is—frank, unsuspicious, gen 
erous—in short, utterly incapable of the 
crime with which he is charged.” 

The run to Twenty-sixth Street was a 
hort one, by motor, and we soon cauzht 
the light of Bellevue Hospital twinkling 
through the dusk. The streams of home 
bound workers had dropped off gradually 
ind, after passing the hospital g ates, we had 
the street to ourselves, for it led thence only 
to the low, somber building on the river's 

ige, where New York’s unknown dead 
iwait burial 

I remained in the taxi while the doctor 
went in. I could not avoid picturing to 
myself the dead woman lying within 
young, pretty, delicately built, with curly, 
blond hair. Who was she? What dark 
tory lay hidden behind the silence that 
shrouded her? 

My wait was just beginning to seem 
long when Dr. Nettleship appeared 

Stop the first taxi we meet,” I heard 
him say to our chauffeur, ahd, as we 
started, he turned to me 

“T want you to go at once to the Asso 
ciated Press and give them a statement 
from me,” he said. “Tell them that I was 
consulted in the Hillman case late this after 
noon and went immediately to the morgue 
to make a personal examination of the dead 
woman, and in so doing discovered that she 
was not murdered but committed suicide.” 

I gave an astonished jump and stared at 
him. But he went right on with his amaz 
ing disclosure in the most matter-of-fact 
way 

“You will say that I found whitish 
spots on the lips which previous examiners 
either overlooked or thought insignificant, 
because they made the mistake of taking 
the chloroform sponge at its face value 
Forcing the mouth open, I found its whole 
interior surface white—cauterized by acid, 
probably carbolic. Now, while acid could 
be forcibly administered, no one _ with 
chloroform at hand would have resorted to 
it. The woman undoubtedly killed herself.” 

“But—that makes it all utterly inex 
plicable!” I gasped 

“On the contrary, it simplifies it greatly 
Ah, there’s my cab.” And before I could 
beg for some light in my darkness, our taxi 
had stopped and he was stepping out 

“Another news item that I wish given 
wide circulation tomorrow morning,” he 
added, turning back a moment, “is that 
Mrs. Hillman is very ill, prostrated by 
anxiety. Her condition is so serious that 
she is not permitted to see anyone. Un- 
derstand ?”’ 

I nodded dumbly, although I under 
stood nothing but the bare meaning of the 
words, and he smiled faintly, amused by 
my mystification. Then he leaned toward 
me and, as if with an impish desire to com- 
plete my bewilderment, he whispered: “I 
am now going to see her to tell her so.” 

Being known at the Associated Press 
as Dr. Nettleship’s confidential secretary, 
my message was accepted without question 
From there I went straight home and got to 
bed early, but before I fell asleep I had 
worn my brains thin wondering why my 
employer, who abhorred publicity, should 
have so deliberately courted it, and how his 
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discovery that the case was suicide simpli 
hed matters 
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also. She, of all people, should not miss it 
But get Soper first.” 

Mrs. Hiilman was the first to arrive, 
then came Soper, with Griggs at his heels 

“I hope that by putting our heads to 
gether we may be able to clear up this 
case,” began the doctor when we were all 
seated, I with my notebook for the sake of 
appearances. “We have made some prog 
ress since yesterday, as you doubtless have 
heard, Mr. Soper.” 

The Englishman gave a slight nod of 
assent, but his lips were tight and his gen 
eral demeanor anything but cordial. 

“That matter of the towel, which we 
touched on briefly at our previous meet 
ing’—continued the doctor— “it may in 
terest you to know, was what really led 
to my discovery that the case was one 
of suicide and not murder I had read 
in one of the early cabled reports a state 
ment that I never saw repeated after 
ward—doubtless it was considered to be 
of no importance. It was about the towel, 
which, it said, was pinned at the crown of 
the head. That meant, if true, that it was 
placed under the chin as well as over the 
mouth and nose, which suggested to me 
that its purpose might have been to keep 
the mouth closed—since otherwise it would 
have fallen open 

“The idea started me on a most inter- 
esting train of conjecture. Fromi the very 
first it had seemed to me a strange thing 
that a murderer should leave on the body 
of his victim such easily removed traces 
of his crime as that towel and sponge. Had 
he, perhaps, been afraid that the woman 
was not dead, that she might revive? Only 
a very ignorant person would fear the re- 
vival of a chloroform victim in an air-tight 
trunk. And this person, judged by his 
handwriting on the labels, was not unedu- 
cated 

“No, that towel and sponge, I felt, 
could only be plausibly explé saad in some 
other way—as a false clew. Their purpose 
had been to mislead, to hide the real man 
ner of death. Was the main object of the 
towel to keep the mouth shut? If so, why? 
It was to find answers to these questions 
that I went to the morgue.” 

“But, doctor,” Mrs. Hillman broke in 
at this point, “why in the world didn't 
omebody discover long ago about the 
mouth’s being all burned—in London?” 

“Because nobody thought of looking,” 
replied the doctor. “When the towel wa 
removed the mouth was closed and rigid. I 
had, in fact, considerable difficulty in open 
ing it. Besides, the cause of death seemed 
obvious and, as Mr. Soper said yesterday, 
the English authorities took little active in 
terest in the case. The murder had been 
committed in the United States and the 
body was to be returned to‘this country 
And when the body did finally reach New 
York, that the woman had been chloro 
formed was accepted as a settled fact and 
the efforts of the investigators were directed 
toward discovering her identity and 
chiefly, I think—to collecting additional 
evidence again Vance Hillman. That about 
covers the case, doesn’t it, Inspector?” 

Griggs gave his questioner a sheepish 
look. He is a big, bluff sort of chap, the 
Inspector, who doesn’t like to admit him- 
self in the wrong, but will do it cheerfully 
when he has to 

“Well, yes, doctor,” he replied, “I guess 
you put it about right. We had taken it 
for granted that the woman was murdered 
and that Hillman did it. But I mean it 
when I say now I’m glad we were mis- 
taken.” 

“I’m sure you do, Inspector,” said the 
doctor heartily. “Well, so much for that 
It was plain to me when I left the morgue 
that an attempt had been made to give 
suicide the appearance of murder. Why? 
I could think of but one plausible motive 
Acting on my conclusion I employed a ruse 

Mrs. Hillman’s illness—to rouse the sym- 
pathy of anybody able to throw light on 
the mystery. There was, I believed, here 
in New York, a man who could do so, and 
I hoped that with the murder theory elimi- 
nated he would come forward. This morn- 
ing he justified my hope by appearing here 
at my office, looking quite as I had im- 
agined him, from the data at hand. From 
him I learned the dead woman’s history.” 

Here Dr. Nettleship paused and looked 
thoughtfully around our small circle. Mrs 
Hillman, the Inspector, and I had all sat 
forward a little in our chairs, alert and ex 
pectant, and Soper also was regarding the 
doctor fixedly, but with a narrowed, dis- 
dainful glance, as though he found the nar 
rative interesting but fantastic 

“The woman was an Australian,” re- 
sumed the doctor, “employed until about 
three months ago as governess in an Italian 
family living in Switzerland. She left her 
position to be married, but after a very 
brief honeymoon deserted her husband and 
fled to Paris. There she encountered a 
young American, who told her his name 

[Continued on page 46) 
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Te year 
ol grace 
—1920 

marks the 
tercentenary 
of the land 
ing of the 
Pilgrims, and 
it is being 
celebrated by 
“Mask and 
Antique Pag 
eantry” 
from one end 
of this coun 
try to the 
other. Every 
large city and 
every town and village is having its 
pageant. Some of these are being spe 
cially written for the occasion, and some 
of them are adapted from several of the 
practical pageants already available. 

We are keeping in mind this year— 
and especially as Thanksgiving ap- 
proaches—not only the love of liberty 
for which our country was founded, 
but also the stern self-sacrifice, the in- 
domitable fortitude of our forefathers 
Because of this a great many towns are 
having pageants of local history depict- 
ing the early days of their settlement. 

It is to help the towns contemplat 
ing such local history pageants, and for 
other towns that will have a celebration, 
that this article is written 

There are a great many interesting plays 
about the Pilgrims; but a whole pageant 
made up of Pilgrim scenes is apt to become 
monotonous, so pageants in which Pilgrims 
appear but which give other scenes from 
American history as well, make the most 
interesting productions 

Colleges, schools, clubs and dramatic so 
cieties will be on the lookout for good 
Pilgrim plays, so a list of these may not be 
amiss 

For children in the grammar grades 
practical indoor Pilgrim plays can be found 
in the Courtship of Miles Standish, by 
Fanny Comstock; the First Thanksgiving 
Dinner, by Marjorie Benton Cook; and A 
Little Pilgrim’s Progress, by C. D. Mackay 
from The House of the Heart and other 
Plays for Children 

An amusing comedy in which children 
of the present step back into the Pilgrim 
past, can be found in a play called Jn the 
Good Old Days, by Nora Archibald Smith, 
in a volume entitled Plays, Tableaux and 
Pantomimes for Children 

Young people of high-school age will 
find usable interesting material in an in- 
door pageant, Troubles on Land and Sea 
or The Pilgrims on Their Journeys, by 
Augusta Stevenson, from the volume en- 
titled Scenes from American History. Also 
authentic are Priscilla, Miles and John, by 
Marguerite Merrington, from a volume 
called Holiday Plays; and May Day, show 
ing a Pilgrim May Day, from Plays of the 
Pioneers, by C. D. Mackay. There is also 
a strong note of appropriateness in James 
Oppenheim’s poetic outdoor play, The 
Pioneers 


OLLEGES and Dramatic Societies 
} will rejoice in A Rose o’ Plymouth 

Town, by Beulah Marie Dix and 
Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland, a four-act 
Pilgrim play that is at once quaint and 
thrilling. This play can be arranged so that 
it can be acted out of doors. It has very 
full stage directions. 

Another play called The Pioneers, from 
the volume Plays of the Pioneers, depicts 
through symbolic dances and music the 
forces that beset the Pilgrims in their fight 
against the wilderness 

Another dramatic version of the Pris- 
cilla story by Eugene Presbre:, the well 
known playwright, can be had from Samuel 
French, New York, for 25 cents. This is 
an indoor play in one act, suitable for col- 
leges and club use 

The meeting of Priscilla Mullins and an 
Indian maiden and how Priscilla taught the 
Indian to spin can be found in A Pilgrim 
Interlude, in Patriotic Plays and Pageants, 
published by Henry Holt & Co., New 
York, at $1.35. This is an outdoor play, 
suitable for high and grammar schools 

\ splendid outdoor historical pageant in 
which the Pilgrims appear is A Pageant of 












Independence Day, by Thomas Wood Ste- 
vens. This is suitable for any community; 
but in particular for cities and towns. 

Another excellent pageant in which Pil- 
grims figure prominently is America, Yes- 
terday and Today, by Nina B. Lambkin. 
This is illustrated, gives general episodes 
from American history, and descriptions of 
dances and music. It is an outdoor pag- 
eant, especially suited to villages and little 
towns. It can be ordered through the 
Drama League Book Shop, New York 
City. 

Patriotic Plays and Pageants for Young 
People, published by Henry Holt & Co., 
and listed above, contains one indoor and 
one outdoor pageant in which Pilgrims, 
George Washington, Franklin, Lincoln and 
others appear. Each episode in this pag- 
eant deals with the youth of some American 
hero or heroine. 


N producing a pageant, scenes should 

follow each other in rapid succession 

There should be a rainute’s wait between 
episodes when the stage is entirely clear 
This spaces the episodes, and also gives the 
same effect as ringing down a curtain. 

In producing pageants, the pageant 
dances are first rehearsed indoors, and then 
out of doors. So much of the pageant 
effect depends on them, that they should 
be under skilled direction. They should be 
permeated with the essence of the scene in 
which they are given, and should portray 
its moods, whether grave or gay. They 
should not be dragged in. They should 
really forward the action of the pageant. 

The music of any pageant also inten- 
sifies its atmosphere and helps to build up 
the mood of the different scenes. .In the 
ancient Greek drama a chorus was used to 
explain what went forward and to bind the 
scenes together. The pageant chorus does 
this for the pageant. It can on occasion be 
a kind of epilogue or prologue where a 
great stretch of years has to be compassed. 
Pageant music, like pageant dances, should 
never be dragged in for the sake of effect. 
It must be there because the episode logi- 
cally calls for it. In order that there may 
be no unnecessary delays, sheet music 
should be sent for at least a month in ad- 
vance. Whether the historical pageant be 
on a large or small scale there must always 
be one full-dress rehearsal with pageant 
participants, orchestra and chorus. 

One of the most important features of 
any pageant is its costumes. A table of 
costume color schemes should be evolved 
for it. It is better to have the different 
pageant scenes worked out in different col- 
ors. One scene may be in sunset colors, 
wine, purple, gray, faint pink; and another 
scene in sturdy colors, browns, greens, rich 
bronze. Variety in color schemes must be 
secured or the pageant becomes monoton- 
ous. Some of the costumes for historica! 
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pageants may be home-made. Others 
will have to be hired. But in both cases 
the color scheme must be kept in mind 

The costumes that are made and not 
rented may be purchased in gross from 
the pageant fund; or each individual 
taking part in the pageant may pay for 
his or her costume. This will be accord- 
ing to the policy decided upon by the 
pageant chairman. In either case the 
costumes should be saved for future oc- 
casions 

Where very little money can be ex- 
pended for costumes, there are many de- 
vices for obtaining a good effect for a 
small outlay. One of these is in the cos- 
tuming of the crowd. The same crowd, 
in the same colors, used over and over 
again in a pageant does little or nothing 
toward stirring the imagination of the 
audience. The big brush work (that is, 
the big masses of color) in any pageant 
depends on the crowd and their costum- 
ing. When a pageant is given on a 
small scale and the same people have to 
be used in a crowd again and again, won- 
ders can be wrought through the use of 
cloaks and changes in headgear. 


AKE for example, a small village his- 

torical pageant. If the Colonial ladies 

in its scenes wear their hair in its 
natural color, done high, with Gainsborough 
hats, they can appear thus in a garden scene, 
and can appear again as guests at a féte by 
wearing powdered hair and no hat. An im- 
portant character might wear a different 
colored petticoat in this scene, thus mak- 
ing a simple yet very radical change in her 
dress. For instance in a garden scene, a 
Colonial belle might wear a pink petticoat 
with pink and white panniers and in the 
féte scene, the same panniers with a laven- 
der petticoat. The men can always change 
coats. Thus what was a gray coat with 
gray knee-breeches in a garden scene, can 
become an old-rose coat with gray knee- 
breeches in the féte scene, while the gray 
coat is lent to some other character. 

In a pageant where there is such a scene 
as the crowd gathered to await the news 
of the Declaration of Independence, cloaks 
come into prominence. These should 
be made of Canton flannel in shades that 
will stamp the scene as being in one or two 
colors. Take off the white kerchiefs and 
cuffs and caps of the Pilgrim women of 
some previous episode, cover their Pilgrim 
dresses with old-rose or pastel-green cloaks 
and let them put on lace mitts and a bit of 
black velvet about the throat and they will 
become to all intents and purposes Ejigh- 
teenth Century ladies. They can also easily 
change back again to their Pilgrim attire 
for the final pageant procession if so desired. 

The Pilgrim men may clap on wigs of 
white cotton batting, made with a queue, 
and they may wear for a Colonial scene 
either three-cornered hats or no hats at all 
They should wear military-looking coats in 
dark colors, gathered about them so their 
full knee breeches will not ‘show. They 
can keep well to the background of the 
scene. Thus*they can appear in Eighteenth 
as well as in Seventeenth Century scenes. 

Where an Eighteenth Century scene is 
played, say in rose and pale green, the same 
characters can appear in a scene whose 
color scheme is gray, lavender and purple, 
simply by the use*of Canton flannel cloaks 
in these colors, which can easily be put off 
and on. 

The matter of grouping is another im- 
portant one. Groups can’t just take care 
of themselves. Each actor must have his 
definite place, although he must have 
enough leeway not to seem rooted to the 
spot 

The pageant groups need not all enter 
from the same place. It will add to the in- 
terest if they come from different directions. 
But the location of the “center of the 
stage” must never be forgotten. 
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A Shining White Closet Bowl 


Sani-Flush keeps your closet bowl clean 
and white without the unpleasant labor of 
scrubbing and scouring. All the distasteful 
work is unnecessary if you use Sani-Flush. 
Just sprinkle a little of it into the bowl, ac- 

cording to the directions on the can, and flush. 
\ The bowl and hidden trap are thoroughly 
cleaned—all markings and incrustations are 
gone and the whole toilet is clean—as 
#; — shining white and odorless as new. 
Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, hardware, plumbing 
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can. (Canadian price, 35c; foreign price 50c.) 
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But under the cooling, soothing touch of Sem-prray 
Jo-ve-nay, the pink complexion cake, the skin becomes 
smooth and firm. Used before going out, it supplies the 
natural oils your complexion needs, and prevents chapping. 
Used after coming in, it cleanses the pores from every par- 
ticle of dust. 








Sem-pray Jo-ve-nay is just one item of the Sem-pray Jo-ve- 
nay complexion combination. When the skin is softened and 
refreshed, after using the pink complexion cake, use just a 
dainty touch of Sem-pray Rouge, blush-tinted. Then use the 
downy, soft, daintily perfuraed Sem-pray Powder, —dust it 
on lightly and notice your clear, smooth skin, fragrant as 
flower petals 
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A New Benefit to Womankind 


For years, nurses and doctors have 
been insisting that an article superior to 
the ordinary sanitary napkin was urgently 
needed. Our department of hygiene, 
therefore, developed Curads, the superior 
product of its kind. 
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woman needs to help keep the roses in her 
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Charmis Cream—the cold cream—used 


at night, soothes the 
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the skin 
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Vance Hillman. He appeared to be 
well off and she begged him to help her to 
get to the United States She told him her 
story and evinced such aversion to her hus 
band name she refused to give 
ind such dread of his following and find 
ing her, that the American’s sympathy was 
aroused. There were several meetings, the 
upshot of which was that they became loy 
ers and on November fourteenth went to 
gether to stay at the St. Jacques 

“Late in November they came to New 
York, traveling by different boats. Before 
leaving Paris, the woman had seen her hus- 
band and been seen by him, and although 

e had contrived to evade him she knew 
he was on her track. Thereafter she 
changed her address frequently her 
went only when necessary, and 
made no acquaintances. Despite her pre- 
cautions her husband found her, on Janu 
iry Sth. His was the angry voice heard in 
apartment that afternoon He swore 
to kill the man for whom, he believed, she 
had left him. When he went away she 
wrote a letter to her lover warning him, 
ind telling him she was going to end her 
life, that being the one way in which 
could save him from her husband 

“These are the facts of her life as I 
had them from my visitor this morning,” 
concluded the doctor. “Now I should like—” 


whose 


also 


name out 


she 


“Pardon me,” interrupted Soper. “May 
i ask who your visitor was?” 

“I'll deal with that point later,” Dr. 
Nettleship replied 

“As you please,” said Soper. “But al- 


low me to remind you in passing, that you 


have told us nothing you could not have 
learned from Hillman.” 

“To continue resumed the doctor, 
ignoring this remark, “I should like to pic- 
ture to you the events that followed the 
writing of that letter, as I imagine them. 


The letter posted, the writer returns to her 
ipartment and proceeds to carry out her 
intention of suicide by drinking carbolic 
acid, the first means that offered. Her hus 

band, coming back afterward, finds 
her dead. Instantly a scheme of revenge 
hapes itself in his mind. The register of 
the Paris hotel has given him the name of 
his wife’s lover—or believes—and now 
in her he finds a newspaper with an 
announce of Mr. Hillman’s wedding 
plans. He pe rhaps believes her suicide due 
Mr. Hillman’s marriage A sponge 
oaked in chloroform and a towel, convert 
into seeming murder. He puts the 
body in a trunk found in the apartment, 
labels the trunk in an obviously disguised 
hand, and sends it to the Lurania 
Sailing himself next day, he 
in changing the label, being 
one so as to not quite 
il the presence ol the first and yet to 
ve the impression that such had been the 
intention. You will note that the change 
on the first day out, before the 
tewards had had time to become familiar 
with the names* and of passengers 

Being of about Hillman’s age and build and 
wearing a dark mustache like his, he knew 
that unless the luggage steward was un 

usually observant he would not remember 
him well enough to say later that Mr. Hill 

man was not the man he had seen 

“However, this is conjecture,” said the 
doctor, interrupting himself. “To return to 
facts, I believed in Mr. Hillman’s complete 
innocence. Therefore, I reasoned, some 
man resembling him must have used his 
name in Paris in a clandestine love affair, 
and that man was the person I must find 
I did find him. He came to see me this 
morning. He is married and for that rea- 
son had shrunk from avowing his conne« 
tion with the dead woman. Hoping that 
each day would see Mr. Hillman exoner- 
ated, he had kept silent. It was my an- 
nouncement of Mrs. Hillman’s illness that 
forced him action. He made a clean 
breast to me of the whole affair 

“His of Mr. Hillman’s name in 
Paris had been thoughtless and unfair, but 
in a way natural. Being married he would 
not his own name when at the St 
Jacques apd when casting about for an 
other he thought of Vance Hillman, who 
he had been told he resembled. 

“Hillman, he said to himself, 

arried and, given to such 
h had that reputation, consequently one mors 
or less on his record would do him no harm 
Besides, it hardly probable that any- 
body would ever hear of it, the St. Jacques 
being a small hotel.” 

“Who is this man that resembles Hill- 
man?” questioned Soper, his tone frankly 
incredulous. “What is his name?’ 

“It is not necessary to tell that,” an- 
swered Dr. Nettleship, “I, at any rate, 
shall not tell it, for that would:defeat the 
end for which a woman gave her life and 
would satisfy the desire for revenge of a 
scoundrel without mercy.” 

“You will have to tell the name to 
prove your story,” retorted the detective. 

{Continued on page 491 
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FRIED 
FISH CAKES 





Try This Recipe 





Cook in boiling salted water until 
tender, two cups raw potatoes cut in 
quarters Drain, mash and add one 
tin B & M Fish Flakes, two table 
spoons butter, or cream sauce, a pinc! 
of pepper and a little hot milk. Beat 
thoroughly, shape in cakes, dip in flour 
and fry in fat tried out from three or 


four slices of bacon. 





urnham & Morti 


Fish Flakes 


The firm white meat of choicest Cod 
and Haddock—direct from the Sea to 
you and immediatety obtainable 


AT YOUR 
Ready for instant 


Creamed Fish Fish Soufflé 
Fish Hash Fish Chowder 


and many other tempting fish dishes 


GROCER’S 


use in preparing 


m request—*Good Eating” 
f delicious recipes for 


| Fish Flakes. 


Free ¢ 
: oklet « 


Bi eheen a eee 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
73 Water St., 


Portland, Maine 

















$200 Samed By This 


Home Lover 
One housewife had selected $550 worth of re 


locally before learning of this new rkin_ plan 

same selection at our low Factory-to-Family prices cost 
her only $350. Wouldn't you call this saving of $200 
worthwhile? May we send all the interesting facts? 


1000 Furnishings At 20c a Day 


Small as well as large Furnishings needs are easily and 

quickly filled under this delightful plan. Payments as low 

as 20c a day. Completely furnish an entire home or parts 
several rooms this convem:ent way. 


—~ 7 Get This Big 
277 128 Page Book FREE 


Here is a complete guide for bean 
tifying your home. You'll spend 

/ many profitable hours looking over 
this Book of Better Homes. Write for 

it now. Find out how easily and eco- 

*/ pomica!ly your homecan be brightened. 





V Larkita Caz vvcei120 Bulfalo, NY. 














SAVE MEAT—SAVE MONEY 


With every roast of meat, 
poultry, and game, 
and every baked fish, 
serve a liberal a- 
mount of STUFFING 
or DRESSING fia- 
vored with Bell's 
S-asoning. Increase 
the pleasure and 
decrease the cost 
Hotel chefs rec- 

ommend it. If 
your grocer will 

not supply you 

send 10c for sam- 

ple package. 


Ask Grocers For 
Bell's 
Seasoning 


Wm. G. Bell Co. 
189 State St 
Boston, Mass, 






























daily a tablespoonful 
of imported 


Pompeian 
Olive Oil 
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No Need to Call Him— He Smells ’Em! 
And he knows from experience that Royal griddle cakes made with 


ROYAL 


BAKING POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


are. ge ee i. ever. taéted. Golden brown, with melting butter 
and delicious syrup, they make breakfast a real occasion. Try the 
eTecipe and send today for the New Royal Cook Book, containing 
429, delightful recipes—it’s FREE. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 

, “134 William St., New York 
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Griddle Cakes 







14% Cups Flour 2 Egas 
ai ¥, Teaspoon Salt 14; Cups Milk 
4 f 3 Teaspoons Royal I Tablespoon 
Baking Powder Shortening 








Mix and sife dry ingredients; add bearen 
eags, milk, and melted shortening; mix 
well. Bake immediately on slightly greased 
hor griddle until brown. Serve with burter 
and syrup. 
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Polishes Everything 
Leather Goods 
Woodwork 
Furniture 
Linoleum 
Floors 
Autos 





ae > | 
| s0unsows| 


| PREP, \RED WAX 


ss > 


Preserves and Beautifies 


HE easy, practical way to polish and preserve finished surfaces is 
with Johnson’s Prepared Wax and a cloth—you don’t need brushes, sprays or mops of 
any kind. Simply apply the Wax with a cloth and then polish with a dry cloth—very 
little rubbing is required to produce an exquisite, lustrous polish of great beauty and durability. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is not only a polish Johnson’s Prepared Wax contains no oil, con- 


but a wonderful preservative. It forms a thin, protect- sequently it cannot discolor the wood or catch dust and 
ing film over the finish, similar to the service rendered dirt. It never becomes soft in the hottest weather or from 
by a piece of plate glass over a desk, table or dresser-top. the heat of the body; and it doesn’t show finger prints. 


JOHNSON’S 


Paste ~ Liquid ~ Powdered 


PREPARED WAX 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax gives perfect results over any finish—varnish, shellac, oil, etc. It 
imparts a hard, dry, velvety polish which is impervious to water, dust, scratches and heel-marks, 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is made in Paste, Liquid and Powdered form. We recommend the 
Liquid Wax for polishing furniture, leather goods, woodwork and automobiles. We advise the Paste Wax for 
polishing floors of all kinds—wood, linoleum, tile, marble, etc. Johnson’s Powdered Wax will give any floor a 


perfect dancing surface. 
Johnson’s Artistic Wood Finishes 


Our fine line of interior wood finishes is manufactured for the use of both amateur and artisan— 
Johnson’s Perfectone Under-Coat and Enamel are Johnson’s Wood Dye—is for the artistic coloring of 


unsurpassed for finishing new furniture and trim and for all wood, soft or hard, new or old. Goes on easily and 
refinishing old work. Perfectone Enamel gives a beauti- quickly, without a lap or streak. Made in all the 
ful Satin finish without the expense of rubbing. popular shades. 


Our beautiful color book ‘*The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture” 
' is full of valuable information. Write for it—it’s free. 
Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities’’ 
Canadian Factory, Brantford, Ontario 
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Tired Feet Cause Wrinkles 


Aching, tired feet sap your energy, 
causing weariness, loss of temper— 
wrinkles 


Dr Gdison 


USHION SHOE 


** The Easiest Shoe for 


Women 


Gives extraordinary foot comfort 
when walking or standing This 
popular shoe contains an innersole 
of live, wool felt, which excludes 
dampness and eliminates jar The 
cushion conforms wit the sole of the 
foot, permits free blood circulation 


and protects se sitive foot nerves 


If you do much walking or stand- 
ing, put your weary, tired feet in 
these restful, comfortable, stylish 
Dr. Edison Cushion Shoes Ihe 
graceful arch, modish lines and ex 
cellent finish are exceptional for 
comfort shoes, 









Write for Style Book 
and name of dealer 
nearest you 


Utz & Dunn Co. 


Makers of 
“Stole Shoes of Quality”’ 
for Women 


60 Canal Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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\ half hour ago Peggy had a tight, ugly 
< cough and Mother was worrying about 
all the troublesome remedies she knew 
Peggy disliked. Then she remembered the 
bottle of Kemp’s Balsam she had got 
months ago for just such atime. And Peggy 
. =) was glad she did. Just 
enough to moisten her 
throat and the horrid old 
cough stopped. The sand 
man came and Mother 
heaved a sigh of relief. 

You may have just such 
an experience. Don’t for- 
ret that 


KEMPS BALSAM 


WILL STOP THAT COUGH 
Le Roy, N. Y. 
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Window Shades—always fresh and 


ew-looking 
new-looking 
INDOW shades in kitchen, dining and 
living rooms often ‘‘grow dingy’? quick 
ly. A housekeeper has solved the prob- 


lem of keeping them always fresh and 
new-looking “IT put a table 
spoonful of Gold Dust in two quarts of 
warm water. I throughly free the shades 
from dust. Next I place them on a flat 
surface and sponge a little space at a 
time with a woolen cloth wrung out of 
this soapy Gold Dust water. —Too much 
moisture will remove the stiffness. I 
use Gold Dust, because Gold Dust cleans 
with the /east amount of rubbing.”’ 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years My invisible Antisepti 
Drums restored my hearing and stopped Head } 
and will do it foryou. They are Finy Megapho 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafnes 
L = is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. E i 
easy to take out. Are “Unsee 
expensive Wri k 
statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O. LEONARD 
Suite 355, 70 Sth Avenue . . New York City 


She says: 
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The Lurania 
Mystery 
[Continued from page 46] 


“No.” The doctor shook his head. “I 
have found the husband, you see.” 

There was a tense pause at this. We 
all sat utterly still, waiting 

“He was on the dock at Liverpool, as I 
have said, a witness of what took place 
when the dead body was found. When 
Mr. Hillman returned to America he came, 
too, to enjoy his triumph still further 
Here everything played into his hand. His 
luck was amazing. Nevertheless, quite sud- 
denly, he decided to go back to Europe 
He was afraid that he might not be able 
to avoid a meeting with the luggage stew 
ard of the Lurania—” 

I don’t know whether I saw what was 
coming or not. It seems to me now that I 
did. But the doctor spoke so rapidly that 
even as I saw his finish he had reached it. 
And as Soper sprang to his feet Griggs was 
upon him and had him handcuffed before 
he cauld take any measure to prevent it 
Griggs, of course, had been ready, waiting 
for his signal 

“What sort of farce is this?” snarled 
the Englishman, in ugly, angry tones 

“It is no farce, as you will soon learn,” 
said the doctor sternly, and never had I 
seen him look at any human being as he 
looked then. “A cablegram from London 
gives us all the evidence required for an 
arrest You were in Switzerland at the 
time the dead woman left her position to be 
married—as she supposed. Soon after that 
you wired your chief in London that you 
were sailing for America on private busi 
ness and would be away indefinitely. In 
the letter sent by the dead woman to her 
lover, she revealed the fact that you had 
married her under an assumed name, there 
by making the marriage no marriage, and 
that she had left you when she found it out.” 

“Did she say 7 was the man who tricked 
her—Harold Soper ?” 

“No, she did not know you by that 
name. You were far too clever for that.” 

Dr. Nettleship paused and let his glance 
rest on the detective’s furious countenance 

“But you were not quite clever enough 

criminals so rarely are. It was a clever 
stroke, that false mustache you wore when 
you went to the hold. The newspaper, 
carefully left behind the chest of drawers, 
was a clever idea, too—also the burnt pa 
pers in the grate. And the towel and 
chloroform-soaked sponge were master 
strokes 

“But it was rather a mistake, I think, 
io have left the booking of your steamer 
passage until after all your other arrange 
ments were completed. For after you had 
telephoned to the expressman to call for 
the trunk it was too late to book passage 
until the following morning. And on the 
following morning only three persons 
bought passage on the Lurania—two of 
them women. Now will you go quietly 
with the Inspector ?”’ 

Soper went 


Lettie Clears the 
Decks 


[Continued from page 16] 

“Lettie, go into the house.” 

Lettie went 

Mrs. Penfield’s eyes traveled from one 
bit of testimony to another. “I'll talk with 
you about this, Mr. Wopple,” she said 
presently, “as soon as I’ve seen Lettie.” 

“Wait a minute, Mis’ Penfield, till I 
tell you how ‘twas. You can’t trust that 
little vixen—” 

“TI can always trust Lettie, Mr. Wopple 
That’s the reason I got faith in ber.” 

“Say, Mis’ Penfield, —” 

But she had gone 

In the kitchen Lettie was crooning and 
sobbing over Fil Casar, whom she anx 
iously passed over to an expert diagnosti 
cian. Mrs. Penfield found the total injury 
to be one leg sprained. 

“And that’s only one out of four, 
Lettie,” she consoled. “Filibuster’s "bout the 
simplest problem of the afternoon.” 

But when Fil Ceasar had been attended 
o, Lettie’s fears took a different turn 

“What you going to do with me, 
Penzie ?’ 

“IT do not know,” 
field wearily 

“I—I’m awful sorry, Penzie.” 

Mrs. Penfield sighed “You'd make a 
fine mourner, Lettie, but you ain’t worth 
shucks till things are all over.” 

“But, Penzie, he—he makes me so 
mad !” 

“Well, tell me what happened.” : 

Lettie complied, with much richness of 
detail. ‘“He’s a mean man,” she concluded 
vehemently. “He gets me going.” 

“This is a serious matter, Lettie. Do 
you realize that you have destroyed prop- 
erty ?” ; 


admitted Mrs. Pen 


[Continued on page 50) 
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Comfort of mind— ? 


comfort in dress 


HAVE you ever stopped to think how 
easily your comfort of mind is dis- | 
turbed by such trifles as the slipping of a | / 
shoulder strap down over the arm, the 
wrinkling of your underwear under the 
corset, or its binding across the thighs? 


The thing bothers you, makes you con- I 
scious of it all the time, so that no matter 
how well-groomed you may 44, you do not 

feel well-groomed, and hence you have 
neither the poise nor the ease of manner 7 
that should be yours, 

Comfort of dress should begin nearest the 4 





body—and can begin nearest the body, if 
you will wear ATHENA Underwear. 
ATHENA Underwear is tailored to fit— 


there is no stretching or sagging or gaping. 


‘It follows the natural contour of the body, 
the rounded lines as well as the straight 
lines. 
There is only one thing to remember in 
buying ATHENA Underwear: get the 
same size as your bust measure no 
larger. Ask the saleswoman at your local 
store to tell you why, and also to show 
you ATHENA’S seven special features. 


Note the stvtking con- 
trast between ATHENA 
and ordinary underwear, 4 
as shown in the graphi 
comparative wlustrations | 4 
of women’s underwear, 








ATHENA Ordinary q 

Underwea: Underwear |/ 
. ° ; | 

MarsHaLtt Fietp & CoMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
i 

P Ie 
© 1920. M. F. & Co. | [—] 
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They work 








naturally 
and form 
no habit 














naturally 
and form 
no habit 


Beate 








8 for 10€ 
14 for 156 
oO for 50° 





[At the 10,000) 


Stores only | 
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Bath Tub neutc. 


Full size white enamel tub, nickeled 
12-gal. tank. Closes up in space ! 
equare. On castore—roll itanywhe re. 
Heater attachment for kerosene, 
gasoleneor gas. Water he ats quickly, 
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waste draina through hose attach- 






t 
W rite for cata’ 


1197 Rowe Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich 





Ask about 

Ko-San Indoor 
c vy teand W joel) 
etandes 
P fombing Re quired. 
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in Every Jar 
Freckles Positively Removed ty pr. 


1. *s Freckle Ointment, giving beautiful complex- 
our druggist or by mail 65c; send for Free Booklet. 


oR. C. H. BERRY CO., 2975 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 

















strating you are paid as 
present opportunities for : 
i = 
r artiatic talen Women are naturally fitted for = 
he $75, $100, $150 « 2 
s ens “= are paid yearly for iivatrations and z 

) home-study course is fasc inating, simple to learn, and 

cal work 

a be aueits 31 66-page book in colors, tells « 
dy in your own bh u should read it before de- *° 
c in star — for “this book today--stating your E 
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Federal School of Commercial Designing, — Seduel Schools Bide.. Wioneapobs, Mica. E 
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Lettie Clears the 
Decks 
(Continued from page 49] 


“T didn’t mean to do that, Penzie. I 
meant—” 

“Yes, you intended to injure a human 
being. That is far more serious.” 

“Oh, not really injure,” protested Lettie. 
“And besides, didn’t he hit Fil Casar?” 

Mrs. Penfield sighed again. There was 
an unusual lassitude in her manner, in the 
way she sat, in the way she spoke. She 
had worked late the night before. She was 
tired. Lettie’s escapade had been the final 
straw to her weariness. Quite unconsci- 
ously, she was exerting, by this very atti- 
tude, a far stronger influence over the child 
than she even had before. Lettie watched 
Mrs. Penfield with gathering remorse. 

“QO Penzie,” she begged, “don’t look at 
me so sad. I never meant to make you 
sad.” 

“Lettie, you can’t never strike ‘thout 
hitting more’n one person. Usually the one 
you didn’t strike for is the one you hit 
hardest. Trouble is, you don’t think "bout 
nobody when you get mad.” 

“T can’t help it, Penzie; honest, I can’t. 
I get to going, and I got to do things.” 

“Come here, Lettie; I want to tell you 
something. I hain’t never told you how it 
makes me feel when you lose your temper 
and do these awful things; but if you keep 
on like this, you'll get me going, too. Had 
you ever thought of that? Now when 
things don’t go the way I want ’em to— 
like this afternoon, for instance—if I got 
mad like you, do you know what would 
happen to you?” 

Lettie’s face whitened; the color drop- 
ped out of her lips; her black eyes grew 
wild with fright. “You mean—you’d send 
me—away?” The words came slowly out 
of her terror. 

“Wouldn’t I—if I acted like you?” 

Lettie’s body swayed. Her lids fluttered. 
In the few weeks that she had been in this 
house, she had attached herself to Mrs 
Penfield with a dog-like devotion. All the 
rich affection in her nature, held in check 
for want of an outlet, had poured out to 
this woman who had fed and clothed and 
loved her. Lettie idolized her; she would 
have walked straight to destruction for her 
if occasion had offered. But the more dif- 
ficult, humble matter of controlling her 
own temper, had been too much for her. 

“QO Penzie!” She threw herself into 
Mrs. Penfield’s lap and burst into wild 
sobbing 

Mrs. Penfield drew her closer. “Dear 
child, I didn’t say I was going to send you 
away. I merely said I would if I acted 
like you. Don’t you see you expect me to 
be patient, but you ain’t willing to be 
patient yourself? All is, Lettie, we got to 
pull together—or not 't all. I'll help you 
if you'll help me.” 

“O Penzie,” sobbed the child, “I'll do 
anything—anything—if you'll only keep 
me. Honest, I will. I'll work and pay for 
the window. I'll go without eating.” 

Mrs. Penfield interrupted before Lettie 
had wiped the slate entirely clean of all 
the pleasures she had ever known. 

“But the main point is, Lettie, what 
will you do the next time you get mad? 
Will you try to control yourself?” 

The child looked up through streaming 
tears. “I will, honest,” she gasped. “I'll 
do that very thing, so help me Jacob! I'm 
going to be so good you'll want to keep 
me—darned if I ain’t!” 

“Now you're talking,” encouraged Mrs. 
Penfield, with a brighter expression. “And 
I'm going to make it as easy for you as I 
can. I’m going to make you a temper gong 
right away.” 

Lettie dried her eyes. 
gong?” 

“You watch, and you'll find out.” 

Mrs. Penfield went over to the corner 
where the firewood was drying and picked 
out a piece of board that had a knot-hole 
in one end. Passing a heavy twine through 
the knot-hole, she hung the board on the 
wall. From the cupboard she produced a 
toy rolling-pin. This she hung also, sus- 
pending it by a longer piece of twine, be- 
side the board. 

“There you are,” she announced to the 
watchful Lettie. “You try this, and I'll 
bet it ‘ll help. Now whenever you feel 
yourself getting mad, you run right in here 
and pound that board with this here roll- 
ing-pin. Ty it fifty times; and if your 
arm ain’t tired, do it a hundred. It’s funny, 
but if you get your muscles good and tired, 
you get over being angry right away. Here 
in the kitchen I guess you won't disturb 
the neighbors and ’pears like you'll have to 
hit something till you learn better.” 

Lettie, being now very mellow, 
upon this arrangement with favor. 

“Now, Lettie, if you get mad again, 
‘fore you do anything ’t all, will you re- 
member to say, ‘Excuse me, I got an en- 
gagement in the kitchen’?” 

Lettie gulped and capitulated. “Yes’m, 
she promised. “I'll bet I won’t want to; 
but, by jingoes, I'll do it.” 


“What’s a temper 


looked 
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<JMany secrets you will find 
revealed in the green box of 


Nadine Face Powder 


They are secrets which every 
woman would solve—secrets of 
personal charm, 


The secret of a rose-petal complex- 
ion—NADINE'S own gift to woman- 
hood. 


The secret of lasting charm, charm 
which endures throughout the day. 


The secret of skin comfort—of re- 
freshing coolness, with never a hint 
of harm. 


CREOOC ROO 


To you, as to a million other women, 
NADINE will reveal these intimate 
secrets. 

It remains only for you to procure 


NADINE from your favorite toilet 
counter or by mail—60c. 


NATIONAL TOILET CO. 


Department M 7 
Paris, Tenn., U. S. A. 
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ARTEMIS 
PLAYER-PIANO 


Good music has an oopent that touches the 


heart of young and old alike. The lifelike 
expression and beautiful tone of the wonder- 
ful ARTEMIS make such musicatreat indeed. 
It is always ready to entertain you with 
dances, songs, operas and favorite melodies. 
The ARTEMIS can be used as a Player- 
Piano or played by hand. 
Artemis Universal Pric 


Some reliable piano merchant near you 
represents the Artemis Line, Ask his name 
and address and 1 set our beautiful Artemis 
Catalog No, 34 Free. 

Manufactured and Guaranteed by the 
Thompson Piano Mfg. Co. 
(Division of Steger & Sone Piano Mfg. Co.) 
Steger Building, Chicago, Il. 
15,000 Satisfied Artemis Petrone Every Year 
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CHILD'S NAPKIN CLIPS Sate 


~ 4  Gollahe any child. Choice of five loved ani- 
-y i+ nickel re. finely silver if Dinted 
oa 4 hick y name. Price postpaid in U.S. 






Gets The 
Kernel OutWhole! 


Cracks any Pecan, Walnut, Brazil 

Nat. Fiber te ttered, flying shells, 
0 BCA! ying 8 

fingers or fost tempers. 


IDEAL NUT CRACKER 


Just a quick easy turn of the 
bandle brings the kernel out 








Stylez. yh eer cre pad 
Style 4. Highly povish’d ** 
Postage paid anywhere in U. *. 
‘COOK ELECTRIC Co. 
914 W. VanBuren,Chicago, lil. 














. J . 
Pleating and Hemstitching 
Embroidery, Braiding, Beading, But- 
tons Covered, Button Holes, Scal- 
loping, Stamping, Feather Work. 
SEND FOR MY FREE BOOKLET 
JACOB MANGE 
711 Washington Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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|" We are advertised by our loving friends” 
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YElcano- I. Boshler-Ch agollle 
Mellin’s 
Food 


Mellin’s Food, 
prepared with milk, 
is rich in all the 
tissue forming ele- 
ments that the 
baby’s rapidly grow- 
ing body demands. 
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Write for a Free Trial Bottle 
of Mellin’s Food today 


BX WHON NCL NOL NCL AGA NACL NAAN, WAL NGL NBL HAL AE 


Mellin’s Food Company 


Boston. Mass 


Ye 
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SHUNT NERS 


| ee 
3| ‘o bby MS Farland-~I — | 


Peep BCs Crean! 


Be kind to a 
teething baby— 


p= let your baby suffer any 
more than absolutely neces- 
sary Ww hile teething. 
ing fever’’ if possible. Give your 
baby a Baby Educator Food Tec th- 
ing Ring to bite on and his teeth 
will come through sooner and be 
dealer'sname straighter, better teeth. 
and we will Ring-shaped Baby Educator Food 
send youabox ‘Teething Rings are scientifically 
of six— prepared with honey sweetened 
postpaid pulverized cereals. They soothe, 
comfort and feed. Physicians rec- 
ommend their use! 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO. 
102 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass, 
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If you cannot 
get Educator 
Teething Rings 
from your 
druggist or 
grocer, send 
40c and your 


EDUCATOR» 


| CRACKERS 




















YOU CanBe 
a Nurse 


Ea hije learning. _New method— 
simple and  Srgetion . Write for “y and ‘and 32 


Jasna Soe = vs oe. Nurse *soutfit free to — 


er y pete 2. 
terms. Hos; vital lexperience if School 
char tered b State of lilincls. Ruthortsed Di- 


* Devt. $1142] So Ashland Blvd. Chicago 
HOOSIER STOVES & 











craves’ FREE 


To try in your home 30 days free no matter where you live. 
Show your friends, send it back at our expense if you do not 
want to ~e it. Million members of families enjoying the 
comforts and pleasures of 
“Hoosier” Stoves & Ranges, 
perfect bakers and heaters, beau- 
tifully finished, smooth latest 
design, guaranteed for years, . 

Write for our big free book show- 













ing photog ibing large 

assortment si id designs 
Cooke ft 
elect from 

explaining our ‘end posta) 

today. 

HOOSIER STOVE CO. 
208 State S:.. < Ind. 





Three Best Grade Pencils (assorted colors in 5 x) 
with your name stamped in gold sent Pos r 
50 cents; a most pleasing gift for boys and send 


check. money order or U.S. Postage. Ordersf io 
48 hours 


O. BALLARD, The “Pencil Man,”’ 10 Spruce St. 
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country home, and had all twenty servants 
to ourselves. When we went back to Lon- 
don, they gave a tea for us at their town 
house. 

“When time came to go we wanted to 
leave them a note, but we didn’t know how 
to address them, so Doug began it this 
way: “Our Dear Benefactor: We call you 
that, first, because you have been that to 
us, and second, because we don’t know 
what else to call you.’ 

“The doctor ordered me out of London, 
and we spent our last twenty minutes 
there with Sir James Barrie. We saw his 
quaint apartment, got acquainted with his 
one old servant, who ‘doubles’ as butler, 
cook, secretary and valet, and with his pipe 
and kitchen. Barrie was nice enough to 
say he hoped I would play in one of his 
pieces some day. .. . 

“In Amsterdam Douglas chartered a 
launch and we went for a ride on the 
Zuyder Zee. We spent a day among the 
fishing villages, and visited the “dams”— 
Voldam, Edam and Rotterdam. 

“We saw the University of Bonn and 
the Kaiser’s Palace at Potsdam. We 
stopped at Wiesbaden and went to German 
opera. Douglas bought one of those ab- 
surd little fedoras the men wear in Ger- 
many. The only time Douglas faintly dis- 
guised himself was when he wore this hat 
down a Wiesbaden street. He went three 
whole blocks without being detected. 

“At Bern, Switzerland, we acquired an 
Italian Fiat and a chauffeur for the rest of 
our journey. Then we left the beaten paths 
for out-of-the-way villages that looked as 
if they had never before seen a car, to say 
nothing of a motion picture. 

“It was unbelievable to think that these 
people should know us, but we hardly 
passed through a village, in which some one 
did not recognize Douglas. ‘Doug!’, they 
would cry, or ‘Lampo,’ meaning lightning, 
in Italian. Then they would recognize me, 
and pretty soon the whole village would be 
there beside our car. 


“We drove from Switzerland down 
through the Italian lake country as far as 
Venice. We wanted to build a _ house 
every beautiful place we came to. From 


Venice we motored all night in the moon- 
light to Genoa. 

“We spent the Fourth of July at Cob- 
lenz with our army of occupation in a real 
old-fashioned noisy celebration. 

“From Coblenz, we went to Paris. 
Imagine being in Paris and not having time 
to shop. I bought only two frocks there, 
with hats to match. Douglas says the 
frocks look like aprons. But anyway, 
they’re French! 

“T got them from Jeanne Lanvin. She 
is going to furnish all my clothes for a year. 
She is under contract to me—put I’m also 
under contract to her. I can’t buy even one 
smidge of clothes for myself, not even a 
tam, any place else during the year. She 
is going to send me not less than forty cos- 
tumes. 

“She specializes in clothes for small 
women. I'll be better dressed this way than 
I ever have been before. I’ve always just 
bought my things hit or miss, wherever I 
saw something I liked. Sometimes I’ve 
taken a notion to things that should be 
worn by a woman six feet tall. And I’ve 
been terrible about hats. When I’ve found 
a hat I liked, I’ve just worn it with every- 
thing, whether it fitted or not. 

“There was a wonderful dinner given by 
France’s most famous artists, writers and 
members of the Comédie Frangaise. I 
made a speech in French, and Douglas did, 
too. When we left for home we were told 
that the heart of France would go along 
with us. At which we all cried, and kissed 
each other on both cheeks, and a wonderful 
emotional time ‘was had by all.’ 

“We left our Italian car and chauffeur 
and maid in Paris, where we hope to find 
them when we go to Europe again—Doug- 
las to make The Three Musketeers in 
Southern France, and I Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy, in England. 

“The world is fine, but after all there’s 
no place like California. I can’t wait to get 
out there and back to work.” 





Hearts Unreasoning— 


in the December McCall's, is 
the first story of the series of 
six which Sarah Bernhardt 
has written exclusively for us. 
It is about romance and the 
French stage — and two 
young lovers. You cannot 
afford to miss this first tale 
from the pen of the great 
French actress! 
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Photograph by Permission of Infant Welfare Sooiety of Chicago 


You and Your Baby Need Help 


AVEN’T you often thought, 


authority I 
myself!” Then 
Books on Baby 


could turn to 
you are one of 


Care. 


“Oh, 
for 
the 


if there were only some reliable 
help in caring for my baby and 
mothers who wants Dr. Baker’s 


In the United States alone 135,000 babies die during the first year 


and 23,000 lose their 


complications. 


mothers 


lives 
This appalling loss , of 


annually through childbirth and its 
158,000 lives each year is over three 


times the number of American soldiers killed in action during the world war. 


Many of these could have been saved if 
their mothers had known the simple things 
contained in Dr. Baker’s Books. Under 
Dr. Baker’s direction the City of New York 
reduced its infant mortality rate in five years 
16.5 %, saving many thousands of little lives. 


In Dr. S. Josephine Baker mothers have 
found the competent adviser they sought. 
As Director of the Bureau of Child Hy- 
giene, Department of Health, New York 
City and former President of the American 
Child Hygiene Association she has advised 
mothers in every part of the United States 
how to keep themselves and their babies 
well and happy. 


Dr. Baker is Consultant in Child Hy- 
giene, U.S. Public Health Service, Lecturer 
at Columbia University, New York Uni- 
versity and Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College, and Fellow of the New York 
Academy of Medicine. In her new books 
on Baby Care she crystallizes for the bene- 
fit of all mothers her practical, common- 
sense knowledge based on more than twenty 
years’ experience. 


Save Your Baby 


You owe it to your baby and yourself to 
learn the things Dr. Baker teaches. If you 
endow your baby with good health you are 
giving him more than money. By learn 
ing the simple things in Dr. Baker’s Books 
you can save yourself from much illness 


and give your baby the priceless heritage 
of good health and physical perfection. 

These useful books, beautifully printed 
and illustrated, handsomely bound and 
written in simple every-day English con- 
tain vital and important knowledge. 

VoLuME One—Pre-Natal Care. Answers 
the many intimate questions arising during 
this anxious period of a woman’s life. It 
gives the prospective mother sympathetic, 
efficient advice—just the vital information 
that she needs to safeguard her health and 
bring to her baby that bounding health 
and vitality that every mother ardently 
prays for. 

Vo_umMe Two—Baby Care. It comes to 
you as a true friend always ready to tell 
you what to do for your baby’s welfare 
and just how todo it. It banishes so many 
of- your needless worries and fears over 
minor illnesses, that only a young mother 
can appreciate. It also gives you safe and 
reliable nursery remedies. Best of all “Baby 
Care’’ will help keep your baby well by 
tclling you how to eliminate wrong con 
ditions which often lead to much sickness 


Vo_LuME Turee—Pre- School Age. Too 
often the most sadly neglected period of a 
child’s life. In this volume many vexin; 
problems are covered authoritatively. These 
formative years are fraught with much 
danger, and during this period habits of 
life are formed that lead to success or fail- 
ure, vigorous health or helpless invalidism. 


Sent Without Charge 


In order that every mother may realize the value of the knowledge contained in Dr 
Baker’s Books the complete set will be sent for 


free examination, 

Send no money. 
the books will be sent at once 
satisfied, send them back by mail within five days and you 
will owe nothing. 
as we know you will be, 
You take 
gain for your baby and yourself and nothing to lose. 
mail the coupon now 


Federal Publishing Company 


503 So. Fourth St. 


in a plain package. 
Merely mail the coupon below and 
If you are not entirely 


On the other hand, if you are as pleased 
cend only $8.00 in full payment 


absolutely no risk. You have everything g° 
SO 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


9) 








FEDERAL 


payment 


Name_ 


Address 


City 





State__ 


Oo) 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
503 South Fourth St., 

You may send me one set of Dr. 
titled ‘‘Baby Care’’ 
receipt I will either remail them or send you $8.00 in full 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Baker’s books en 
in three volumes. Within five days after 
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Christmas 1920 


will be one that Mother 
will remember during the 







years to come tf you give 
her a set of beautiful, 


silver like 


| “Wear-Ever” 


These bright, cleanly 
utensils will make more 
cheerful the hours that 
she spends daily“in the 
kitchen. lL hey will also | 
make her prouder than i | 
ever of its up-to-date ) 

equipment. 
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Is Breakfast Almost Ready ?° 


“Wear-Ever” in the kitchen indicates a thorough appreciation of 
the influence of this important room upon health and happiness. 


“Wear-Ever” 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils 





are so bright and cleanly that food prepared in them is always appetiz- 
ing — always seems to taste better than food prepared in ordinary utensils. 


“Wear-Ever” utensils are made without joints or seams in which 
particles of food can collect. 


Cannot chip—are pure and safe. 


WEAR-EVER ‘ WEAR-EVER 

3 Replace utensils that wear out AN 
ALUMINUM 4 F ALUMINU 
ig with utensils that ‘‘Wear-Ever” ey 
TRADE MARK TRADE MARK 


Look for the ‘* Wear-Ever’” trade mark on the bottom of each utensil 


Write for free booklet “The Wear-Ever Kitchen” which tells how to save fuel, food and work. Address Dept. 3° 


G The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., New Kensington, Pa. 


In Canada “Wear-Ever” utensils are made by Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont 


6411 LE UUPPETEE PUES GLE GREER REROUT | USE ELSES 


The more modern a home is 
in Its furnishings, the more 
certainly Wear-Lver will be found 
in Its bright, cheertul kitchen 
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HANKSGIVING is an old 
old feast. The harvest has 
always been so terrifically 
important to man, that the 
impulse of gratitude to the gods 
is naturally a human one. The Greeks had 
harvest festival which lasted three days 
but was celebrated by married women only 
I imagine the heads of our househol 
would seriously object to this custom’s be 
ing followed In early Greek times, the wo 
men brought their offerings to Demeter, th 
goddess of agriculture. The first day con 
sisted of solemn ceremonies, the second o 
fasting, and on the third was their grand 
feast at which was offered a cow, a sow 
and honeycomb 
In England, the festival dates back to 
the time of Egbert, and lasted many day 
were held on the green, maidens 
decked themselves with wreaths of flowers 
and young people danced around big bon 
fires. Emblems of Ceres, like ears of corn 
were drawn about in a wagon, the horses 
being covered with sheets. This ceremony 
was called “Drawing the Harvest Queen.” 
Our Thanksgiving, commonly regarded 
as being from its earliest beginnings a dis 
tinctively New England festival, and an 
equally characteristic Puritan holiday, was 
originally neither. The first New England 
Thanksgiving was not observed by either 
Plymouth Pilgrims or 


(Games 


Joston Puritans, but 
“giving thanks to God 
for safe arrival and 
many other liberal 
blessings,” was _ first 


heard on New England 
shores from the lips of 
the Popham colonists 
at Monhegan, Maine 
in the Thanksgiving 
service of the Church 
of England 

In 1621 was the 
first thanksgiving of 
the Pilgrims and closely 
following in 1630, the 


Puritan. The first 
thanksgiving in New 
England was not a day 


of religious observance ; 
it was a day of recrea 
tion 

Weeks before 
thanksgiving, the pre- 
paration for the dinner 


commenced. In _ those : 
days it meant mor DEWY PURPLE GRAPES, GOLDEN- BROWN CORN 
than now Phere wert ' VATE , N H ARN EST 
no seeded raisins, no 
ground spices, no gran 
ulated sugar. The children seeded the member, is this: Half as much sugar as 
raisins and the boys were made to whistk berries; half as much water as sugar. Boil 
and the girls to sing during the process. The ten minutes covered, then pour into a 
mince and apple pies were often made and mould which has been rinsed in cold 
frozen, slipped from their places and packed water 
away in jars or in the milk room, which For the first course, the suggestions are 
was a sort of outdoor pantry many Raw oysters, oyster cocktail, 
When the day came the final cooking clams or grapefruit are fine appetizers 
was done. The turkey, which had been Dainty canapes with chopped olives, 
hand fed at least three weeks before on  pimientos, cream cheese, anchovy o1 


soaked barley and oats, then on rice soaked 


in milk to whiten the meat, was stuffed 
and roasted. The immense chicken pic 
with its flaky crust was made and the 


vegetables—onions, squash, carrots, turnips, 
parsnips and potatoes, were prepared and 
cooked. The puddings were often put on 
the night before while the boys and girls 
cracked the beech, butter and chestnuts 
Besides all this, raised doughnuts and fried 
pies were never forgotten 


OUR OWN THANKSGIVING DINNER 

But what really concerns us 
most is our own thanksgiving 
dinner—what we shall have and 
how we shall serve it. 

In buying a turkey, it is 
better never to buy one smaller 
than eight pounds. The bones 
in any one will weigh a goodly 
amount, and more meat will be 
added for every pound after the 
frame is paid for. Some hen 
turkeys may be an economical 
buy at a smaller weight, but 
this is not very often the case 

Select a bird with an unbroken 
plump dark legs and the cartilage at the 
tail end of the breast-bone soft and pliable 
If you are fortunate enouzh to find a tur 
key with the wings on, be sure to save 


skin, 


them em off carefully; rub a littl 
salt : jint; dry them, and a nice 
brust in getting into corners could 
not 

ey can be prepired the night 
befo to the stuffing. The stuffing 
may le of plain bread crumbs, or 
oyst oiled chestnuts may be added 





A TOMATO 





Re 


— 
— 


Instructor it 


Allow three hours for 
basting it often 
THE RED, REI 


The invariable 
turkey is 


moulded with the 

jelly; as a conserve 
walnuts and an 
frappé An 
the moulded berries 

























caviar may be com- 
bined, making a de- 
licious course 

A clear soup 
should always be 
served with a heavy 
dinner, but many 
prefer to omit the 
first course and 
serve a cream soup. 


For the rse 
shells are very dainty 


fish cooked 

Then w 
vegetables 
potatoes, mas 
milk and butt 
buttered bakin 
oven are delicio 

Some unusu 
red and green } 
hollowed out an 
with the pit rep 
pecan nut, and ton 
back like rose petals 


starchy 
beaten with a little 
seasoned, put in a 





~ FOOD IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT _ 





ew Fashions for an Old Feast 


By Lilian M. Gunn 


ten-pound turkey 


CRANBERRY 
accompaniment of the 
cranberries 
ways of serving these berries 
skins, or 
with 
orange ; 
invariable 


Phere are many 
cooked and 
made into 


seeded raisins 


or frozen as a 
rule for cooking 
and one easy to re 


WITH ITS PEEL TURNED BACK LIKE 
ROSF PI LS 


halibut turbans or 


the turkey and 
vegetable 


id browned in the 


are celery with 
red apples 
cherries 
1 bit of salted 
‘ir peel turned 


large 
white 


=A ii ee 


me ie — ’ 
Foods and Cookery, Columbia University 


The most popular of Thanksgiving 
desserts is flaky pie with a lucious rich 
filling—mince, apple or pumpkin. Excel 
lent pumpkin can be purchased in cans 
Another delicious dessert is New England 
pudding made of crackers, molasses, eggs, 
raisins and spices and served with a sauce 
This does not trespass on the plum pud 
dings which must be kept for Christmas 
Ice-cream or ices are, of course, appro- 
priate 


Thanksgiving sweets and relishes are 


RUDDY APPLES, VINE LEAVES—A CnARMING 
E 


TABL 


legion but nuts must always be present 
Stuffed figs and dates, candied orange, 
lemon or grapefruit peel are more suitable 
than ready-made candies. 

All kinds of pickles and jellies have 
their place, too. 

For a drink, nothing is more appropri 
ite than sweet cider or grape juice 

Perfectly made black coffee should al 
ways be the grand finale of the feast 





GUINEA HENS READY FOR THE ROASTING 


MENUS 
Grapetruit Cocktail 
Oyster Stew Cracker 
; Turkey 
Parsni Onions Celery Beet 
Cranberries Moulded 
Tomato and Lettuce Salad Water 
jot Pumph Pie with Whipped Crean 
Salted Nut Sweet Cider 
Jack o’Lantern Canape Cream of Corn Soup 
"Popped Corn Garnish Turkey or Chicken Pie 


Cranberry Jells 
Mashed White Potato 


Peas and Carrot 


Glazed Sweet Potatoe 
Baked Onion 


Mince Pie Apple Pie with Ice-Crea 
emon Sherbet 
Fruit Punch Coffee 
Oysters on Half She 
Clear Tomato Soup Bread Stich 
Fscalloped Fish Crisped Saltine 
Roast Guinea Hen 
Squash White and Sweet Potatoe 





Frozen Cranberric 
String Beans Stuffed Red Apples 
Thanksgiving Pudding Mince and Pumpkin I 
Juts and Laver Raisins 


Grape Juice Coffer 


Creamed Celery 





RECIPES 


PUMPKIN PII 
Stew the pumpkin in a littk 
water and for every pie take 


1 cupful of pumpkin 1 egg 
2 cupfuls mil , 


aspoontul ginger 
4 teaspoonful t 





tings nutmeg 


g teaspoonful salt 

Mix all the ingredients, sweeten to taste 
and bake in a crust in a slow oven. More 
eggs may be used if a richer pie is desired 

JACK 0’ LANTERN CANAPES 

Cut stale bread with a round cutter and 
toast it on both sides. Spread one side with 
butter and then spread over the butter 
grated American cheese as yellow as can be 
had. Make two eyes, nose and a mouth lik: 
1 Jack o’ Lantern, using pimiento, stuffed 
olives or caviar. Serve as the first course 


STUFFED CELERY 

Wash and dry stalks of celery. Take a 
cream cheese and moisten with cream 
enough to make of packing consistency 
Season with salt, pepper, cayenne and pap 
rika, and add '% cupful chopped nuts and 
'4 cupful chopped pepper. Fill the celery 
stalks with the mixture; put in the ice-box 
and serve very cold. As a salad this may 
be served cut in inch pieces on lettuce with 
a French dressing 


TURKEY OR GUINEA 
HEN STUFFING 


Blanch and boil 
chestnuts until tender; 
put them through a 
meat chopper or 
through a ricer. Ther 
should be 2 cupfuls. 


+ tablespoonfils fat 

2 teaspvonfuls poultry sea 
soning 

4 teaspoonful pepper 

1 teaspoonful salt 

2 cupfuls bread crumbs 

Milk or water to moisten 


Mix the seasonings 
with the bread crumbs; 
melt the fat and stir in 
the bread. Add the nuts 
and moisten. 


THAN KSGIVING PUDDING 

4 cupfuls milk 

1! cupfuls broken crackers 

4 slightly beaten egg 
cupful molasses or ma 
ple sugar 

1 teaspoonful salt 
teaspoonful cinnamon 

¥, teaspoonful nutmeg 

1% cupfuls stoned raisins 


Soak the crackers over night in the 
milk; add the eggs. Cook the raisins in a 
little water until plump; add the raisins and 
spice and sweetening. Pour into a well 
greased pudding dish and bake slowly 2! 


hours, stirring twice the first hour. Serve 
with a hard or sterling sauce 
BAKED ONIONS 

Boil large onions for 10 minutes. Cool 


and with a sharp knife remove the centers 
Chop them fine; add a few bread crumbs 
and seasonings; moisten with melted fat. 
Fill the onions shell with this mixture and 
put a few crumbs on the top. Bake in the 
oven until tender and the crumbs are 
brown. Garnish with a spray of parsley 
on the top of each 


FROZEN CRANBERRIES 


4 cupfuls cranberries 1 
Y% cupful sugar 2 cupfuls boiling wate 


cuptuls corn sirup 


Pour the water over the sweetening and 
idd the berries; cook 10 minutes. Cool 
and pack in tins; cover tightly and pack 
in ice and salt, using equal portions, for 4 
hours. Baking powder or cocoa tins may 
be used. Cover the crack where the cover 
fits on with melted paraffin, to make the 
can water tight. This mixture may be frozen 
in a freezer by letting it stand and scraping 
the mixtures from the sides of the can 
once or twice during the freezing. Do not 
turn the freezer. All sugar may be used if 
preferred 


HALIBUT TURBANS 
\ ice of halibut (1% t 
yunds) tice 

, ipful melted butter teaspoonful salt 
poonful pepper Few drops onion juice 


ispoonfu le 


Clean fish and cut into eight filets. Add 
seasonings to melted butter. Take up 
each filet with a fork, dip in butter, roll 
and fasten with a small wooden skewer 
Put in a pan, dredge with flour and bake 
in a hot oven (15 min.). Remove skewer 
irrange on plate for serving. Garnish with 
lemon and parsley. Halibut turbans are 
sometimes called Halibut a la Poulette 
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He Add Raisins and You 


~ AddaChef’s Touch 


To the Plainest of Plain Foods 





| HE raisin flavor works a charm that 
makes plain foods epicurean. It brings 
| “‘luxury dishes” to your table at only a trifle 
| more than plain foods cost. 
Boiled rice is a different food with a few 
j = ‘ . ‘ 
| raisins added. So is oatmeal. So are prunes 
i) when raisins are stewed with them. 
1h And there are scores of low-cost desserts 
‘i . . . ee 
to which raisins lend a chef's touch. 
i You are missing good things and a chance 
‘} to save when you don't use raisins freely. 
li You miss a fine nutrition also, for raisins 
f furnish 1560 units of energizing nutriment 


per pound. More energy than an equal 
weight of eggs, milk, meat or fish. 

So while raisins make foods taste better 
they also make them better foods. 





ryn rrsa * gg 9 
{ Iry This “Oatmeal Betty 
42 2 cups cooked oatmeal 's cup St n-Marp Raisins 
t apples cut up small '2 cup sugar 
iB 4 tsp. cinnamon 
Mix and put in mold Bake one-half hour Serve hot 
| or cold with raisin sauce This will serve five people. And 
}) t will tell you something of the possibilities of raisins 


SUN-MAID 
| RAISINS 


Maid Seedless 


{ ways for home cookin, seeds); 


Use Sun-Maip Raisins al- grown without 


Sun-Maid clusters (on 
Plump, tender, meaty, juicy “#¢ stem). All 


j and thin-skinned dealers. 


Made from California's fin- Send for free 


est table grapes, vet the cost book, **Sun 
" Maid tecipes,”” 
i no more than common kinds la Recij 
describing scores 
[Three varieties Sun- Maid of way to 
Seeded eéad removed ); Sun serve 


Cauirornia Associatep Raisin Co. 
Membership 


10.000 Growers 
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Fruits Out of Season 


By Lilian 


the summer, when it was growing 

right out on the trees or bushes. 

Now the price is out of sight. The 
only thing for the poor housewife to do is 
to hunt for a substitute. Another of the 
household budget tragedies is the price of 
sugar. Dried fruit is the solution. 

When you price dried fruit, the cost 
may strike you as high, but when you 
think of what that dried fruit amounts to 
when it has swelled to its original digni- 
fied proportions, you change your mind 
about the expense. 

Apricots, peaches, prunes, and apples 
are the varieties that one always thinks 
of. But those are not all. You must add 
raisins, currants, dates, figs, and many 
new fruits that the modern process of de- 
hydration has put on the market. 

There are all sorts of alluring ways in 
which these seemingly prosaic products 
can be metamor- 
phosed. For in- 
stance, have you 
ever tried combin- 
ing the stewed dried 
fruits with cereal 
and cream? Or in 
pies, puddings, gela- 
tin mixtures, short- 
cake, blanc mange 
and charlottes? 


Fite fruit was expensive enough in 


> 


M. Gunn 


of sugar and the juice of % lemon, 14 
teaspoonful cinnamon (if apples are 
used). Cover with cold water and stew 
very slowly until the mixture is very 
thick. Fill the tart shells, and if desired, 
put a candied cherry in the center of each. 
Place tarts in oven five minutes before 
serving and serve hot. 
CURRANT BUNS 


1 cupful scalded milk 


; 3 cupfuls flour 
4 cupful fat 


¥% teaspoonful salt 
% cupful sugar cupful currants 
1 yeast cake softened washed and dried 
in % cupful luke % teaspoonful cinna- 
warm water mon 


Add the fat, sugar and salt to the 
milk; when lukewarm, add the yeast and 
1% cupfuls flour. Let stand until it is 
light, then add the currants and the cin- 
namon sifted in 1% cupful flour, Add 
flour enough to make a dough. Knead 
until mixture will not stick to board; 
then put to rise until 
double in bulk. 

Form into buns with- 
out further kneading; let 
double in bulk again and 
bake. If glazed buns are 
desired, brush over with 
white of egg beaten and 
mixed with a little sugar 
about 3 minutes before 
taking from the oven 
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THE RAISINS IN THE COOKIES, THE CURRANTS IN THE MUFFINS AND THE 
APRICOTS IN THE TART FILLING ALL CAME FROM PAPER BOXES 











Nearly everyone appreciates the joys 
of currants and raisins in a cookie or cake 
or pudding environment. But more than 
that, they are real accelerators of food 
value. 

Dates and figs and other dried fruits, 
stuffed and spiced, take the place of ex- 
pensive sweetmeats, and are ever so much 
more wholesome. For the diet of little 
children the pulp of the dried fruit is al- 
most a necessity, and for sandwich fillings 
for the luncheon of the older child and 
the grown-up they are delightful. 


FIRST OF ALL 

The fruits must be washed and put to 
soak in cold water, then cooked in the 
water in which they have soaked. 

In cleaning currants, for each pound 
take a tablespoonful of flour and rub the 
flour into the currants between the palms 
of your hands; then take a few at a time 
and wash in a strainer by letting the cold 
water run over them, spread them on a 
baking-sheet to dry or rub between layers 
of a towel 

Many of the dried fruits on the mar- 
ket today need no soaking, but the water 
may be poured on to the fruit and then 
they may be cooked at once, on a slow 
fire. Prunes may be covered with water, 
placed in a covered jar or other utensil 
and cooked in the oven. 

When using dried fruits with cereal, cut 
in small pieces and add about 15 minutes 
before serving, just long enough to heat 
the fruit and blend the flavor of the cereal 
with it. This kind of cereal if left over 
may be packed in tins put in the ice-box 
and then sliced the next day, fried and 
served as a luncheon dish. Or it may be 
eaten with cream and sugar as a dessert. 
Children will eat cereal prepared in this 
way when they would otherwise refuse it 


TART FILLING 
Take one cupfal (after soaking) of 
peaches, apricots vr apples, add ™% cupful 








DRIED APRICOT CONSERVE 

pound dried apri- 1 cupful raisins 

cots (1 2/3 cup- Juice 1 lemon 

fuls) 1 whole orange 
1 pint cold water ¥ cupful nuts 

1 cupful sugar (brown) 

Soak apricots over night in cold 
water. Next morning add raisins, lemon 
juice, orange cut in small pieces, and sugar. 
Bring to boil and simmer 114 hours, add 

~ a 
nuts 15 minutes before taking off 


FRIED FRUIT MUSH 

1 quart boiling water 2 tablespoonfuls sugar 
1 teaspoonful salt 1/3 cupful raisins or 
1 cup corn-meal dates cut.fine 

Stir the corn-meal slowly into the 
boiling, salted water. Boil ten minutes 
stirring constantly, then cook in a double- 
boiler for two hours. Add raisins and 
sugar during last half hour. Pour into a 
bread pan which has been chilled. When 
cold, cut in slices, sprinkle slightly with 
flour and brown in fat. Serve with sirup 


DRIED-APPLE CAKE 

Stew dried apples till soft; while still 
hot take one cupful, pressing out all juice. 
Add 1/3 cupful drippings, or other fat, 
1™% cupfuls granulated sugar. Beat and 
add 34 cupful sour milk, and 2% cupfuls 
flour, sifted with '% teaspoonful salt, one 
teaspoonful each of ginger and cinnamon, 
one teaspoonful of soda, and one table- 
spoonful cocoa. Pour into greased and 
floured tin and bake thirty or forty min- 
utes in moderate oven 

BRAN FIG NEWTONS 

Mix 1 cupful bran, 2 cupfuls white 
flour, 2 tablespoonfuls sugar, 3  table- 
spoonfuls shortening and 1 teaspoonful 
baking-powder together. Add little salt 
to water and ix until the dough can be 
ea. ly handled. Roll out into a sheet and 
spread half of it with figs previously 
cocked into paste with sugar and water 
Co ‘er with other half. Cut into squares 
or oblongs and bake in moderate oven. 
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Delicate as a fairy web, 
yet so strong! 


WEST 
HAIR NET 


Made of finest selected human 
hair—each tiny knot tied by 
hand. Twice sterilized for pur- 
ity. Specially processed for 
invisibility and strength. A 
color to match your hair per- 
fectly. Cap and fringe shape. 
Demand WEST—Sold every- 
where. 


Three brands:—Beach and Motor, 15¢ 
Tourist, 3 for 50c Gold Seal, 25 


WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Makers of West Electric Hair Curlers 

Card of 2 Curlers, 10c; Card of 5 Curlers, 25¢ 





Improves the faulty complexion — protects 
the beayty of the perfect one—and stays on. 
White, Pink, Flesh, Cream and the New 
CARMEN-BRUNETTE 

Shade. 

50c Everywhere 

Trial Offer—Send 12c to cover 
Compiexion " id ps for purse 


Powder 














Embroider your own “undies” 
and save money 


For only 1.50 we will send you this beautiful cam 

sole cut from heavy all-silk CREPE de CHINi 
L’ORIGINAL stamped ready to embroider and th 

necessary embroidery silks. Bouxht in a shop i 

would cost you 350 Wesel! direct from the mil 
to you—hence the low price. State color, ivory- 
white or flesh, and size, 36 to 42. Send Postal or 
Express Money Order. We ship Parcel Post. Prepaid 
and Insured. Your money back if not satisfied. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MERCERS, INC. 
23 East 26th St., Dept. 11 H, New York City 














What Are They 
In It For? 


[Continued from page 14] 


that was no reason why suffrage should not 
work for her! She was ready, now that 
the way was made clear, to bring her high- 
caliber brains, her energy and her common 
sense into politics—and politics should give 
her something in return! 

And there was Little Red Riding Hood 
She was charmingly in earnest. She could, 
and did, declaim eloquently on the sacred 
responsibility which suffrage laid upon 
ladies, as well as women. In recognition 
of her well-bred ardor, as well as of certain 
other qualities, she had been chosen dele- 
gate to her party’s presidential convention. 

She went to the convention with a noble 
determination to do her duty as an un- 
bossed representative of her group. She 
had, in regard to the wiles of the enemy— 
the enemy being her city machine—the 
naive expectation with which unsophisti- 
cated woman enters upon every new ad- 
venture. 

Palpitantly she awaited the approach of 
a burly ex-saloon keeper with undershot 
jaw and small, determined piggish eyes, the 
machine politician of the stage who—per- 
haps even keeping his hat on—would say: 
“Lissun, youse—come across with Boodle 
and Booze, or it'll be woiser for youse—” 

But there were no undershot jaws in the 
delegation—the men were awfully nice and 
simple—unpolished, but darlings, really! 

At her hotel she dined constantly with 
the Delaunays—delightful people whom 
one, of course, met at home. To be sure, 
Herbert Delaunay was a practical politician 
—one called them “practical politicians” in- 
stead of “ward heelers’ when they had af- 
filiations with one’s own social set. He was 
not only a gentleman, but a graceful, poli- 
tical philosopher as well. 

It would be fine when women learned 
to take their politics in the sane, unhysteric 
fashion of men of the world. One must 
keep from hysteria at all costs! One mustn’t 
be emphatic except on a real issue, a mat- 
ter of conscience. And, as Herbert Delaunay 
said, there were so few matters of con- 
science coming before a convention. 

How silly it had been of her to expect 
to be threatened or bribed for her vote! 

Why go on? Her story has been fore- 
told in the deathless classic of the naive 
young lady of Niger who smiled as she 
rode on a tiger. 


UT fortunately in all the politics of 

the summer, there have been women 

who joined the parties for a better rea- 
son than that everybody else was doing it. 
Some were young—in politics at any rate- 
and they had faith in the possibility of in- 
fusing new life into ancient forms, Others 
were old campaigners in many causes, and 
if their hopes were not rosy about the speed 
with which their cherished improvements 
could be accomplished through party ac- 
tion, they at least believed that these would 
be more readily accomplished through it 
than otherwise. 

There were old women out playing the 
new game, some of them venerable and 
fragile, with the aristocratic tradition of 
politics—paternalism, oratory, office, dig 
nity; some of them with the experienced, 
democratic business-woman’s ideal of the 
great game. There were vigorous, bright- 
eyed radicals who had eschewed extreme 
radicalism for a season, because, they said, 
they wanted to “put over” some radi- 
cal policies now without waiting for a new 
party to grow to maturity. There were A. 
F. of L. women campaigning with all their 
vigorous might for the men who stood 
upon the strongest labor plank. There were 
women who were intent with all their 
hearts upon maternity nursing statistics and 
the standardization of care for babies. 

Who gathered them together, guided 
them, interpreted them to the party chiefs+ 
What genius enabled any women to walk as 
leaders in the new paths? For there were 
women high in all the party councils during 
this campaign—women trained in organiza- 
tion, skilled in debate, inexhaustible in re- 
source, in humor and in patience. They 
had—without exception, it is safe to say— 
served their apprenticeship in either one of 
two schools: the national women’s club 
movement or the Suffrage movement. ‘They 
had learned the most important of all 
political lessons—how to organize. 

These women are already old campaign- 

ers, used to campaigning for what may be 
called the realities of idealism. If the old 
political parties expect to avail themselves 
of the trained skill and resourcefulness of 
these women, they must sincerely write into 
their platforms—and their candidates must 
sincerely stand upon those platforms—th 
oroadly human, homely, realistic desires of 
these women, and of the millions of less 
rticulate women whom they represent. 
Jovelty will suffice for the joy-riders and 
ieir ilk; but nothing less than the proof 
at the political parties are to be the 
encies of real democracy, of a humanized 
ite, will suffice for these others, tens of 
yusands of solid women in politics. 


‘Good Morning” 


sounds a lot more cheery 

when it follows refreshing 

sleep, which brings brighter 

looks and better health. 

If coffee bothers nerves by 

day or disturbs rest by night 
drink 
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Millions Stop Colds 
In this ‘‘Old Fashioned’ Way 


T is easy to stop colds and their coming now. Don’t wait till you 
sometimes serious consequences if have the cold. If the cold is de 
you get them at the start. veloped take the lemonade nightly 


r til it i ce 
Take a hot bath, a hot lemonade, “" il it is broken. 


cover up warm in bed and get up Many people stop nine colds out 
with full vigor in the morning. of ten by taking hot lemonade at the 
beginning. Several hundred million 
lemons were used in this way during 
the last influenza epidemics. 


It’s an “‘old fashioned’’ remedy that 
millions have used for years because 
in those years they have found it to 


: : The results then have made scores 
be an immensely effective method. oe 


of new users. They will make youa 
Do it tonight if you feel a cold user also. 


S CALIFORNIA 


unkist 


Uniformly Good Lemons 


California lemons make the best lemonade. They ave prac- 
tically seedless, tart and heavy with acid juice. Buy them 
if any first-class store. 


Try the hot lemonade way" tonight. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 


Section 643, Los Angeles, California 


Send for FREE book, “Toilet Uses for the 

Lemon.” You'll be interested to learn how = 

lemons serve to beautify the complexion, as 
well as protect the health. 


Cd 
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~ Women Voters! 


The Future of a War-Worn Worid 


Is Yours to Decide 


Nearly twenty-seven millions of you have the right to say whether it is to 
be a continuing peace with the League of Nations, or a dishonest 
deal with Germany and never-ending chaos 





On the Republican National 
Committee there are fifty men 
and no women. 








An Outspoken Definite 
Promise 

We claim that we can accept 
anything [in reservations] that in- 
terprets, that calls attention to the 
limitations of our Constitution, 
that we will go thus far and no 
The Republican 
leaders, in declaring that four or 


farther. 


five potentates overseas can order 
our soldiers anywhere, are speak- 
ing a deliberate and wilful un 
truth. * * * We promise you this— 
that after the fourth of Mlarch, 
with the least amount of conversa 
tion possible, we will enter the 
League. 

—GOVERNOR JAMES M. Cox, 

August 16, 1920. 


“I Favor Going In” 

President Wilson, as our rep 
resentative at the peace table, 
entered the League in our name, 
in so far as the executive authority 
permitted. Senator Harding, as 
the Republican candidate for the 
Presidency, proposes in plain 
words that we remain out of it. As 
the Democratic candidate, I favor 
going in. 

If a man from Mars were to 
depend upon’ the Republican 
platform or its spoken inter 
pretation by the candidate of 
that party, as his first means of 
nformation, he would not find a 
svilable telling him that the war 
had been won and that America 


had saved the world 


We want to forget war and the 
troubling thought of its possibility 
We want 
a change from the old world of 


in the future. 


vesterday where international in 

trigue made the 

pawns on the chessboard of war 
GOVERNOR COX’s 

SPEECH OF A€CEPTANCI 





Civilization is Saved 
When told of the Tennessee Legislature’s ratification of the 
suffrage amendment, Governor Cox said: 
“The civilization of the world is saved 
America will stay the hand of war and repudiate those 


Che mothers of 


who trifle with a great principle.” 











people mere 





Photo Underwood & Underwoou 
GOVERNOR JAMES M. COX AND FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
DEMOCRATIC NOMINEES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT 


The message that I shall take from one end of the country to the 
other is that pledge we gave to the living and the dead (to make war 
impossible). I simply insist that we shall keep faith. 

Governor James M. Cox, August 19, 1920. 





A Vote for Cox and Roosevelt and 
Democratic Congressional 
Candidates Means: 
7s prompt ratification of the Treaty of 
Peace including the League of Nations. 

Alteration of Senate rules to facilitate the 
transaction of legislative business. 

Co-operation with the states for the protection 
of child life, the prohibition of child labor and 
adequate appropriations for the Women’s 
Bureau and Children’s Bureau. 

Co-operation with the states for the removal 
of illiteracy, for the increase of teachers’ salaries, 
instruction in citizenship for the foreign-born, 
training in home economics and re-establishment 
of Federal and State employment services with 
women’s departments directed by women. 

The reduction of Federal taxation. 

The prosecution of profiteers. 











Go to the polls and show that America keeps 
faith with her sons who sleep in Flanders 


On the Democratic National 
Committee there are fifty men 
and fifty women. 














It is idle to pretend that the war 
declaration of April 6, 1917, was a 
mere act of self defense, or that 
the object of our participation was 
solely to defeat the military power 
of the Central nations of Europe. 
We knew then, as a nation, even 
as we know today, that success on 
land and sea could be but ‘half a 
victory. The other half is not won 
vet. To the cry of the French at 
Verdun: “They shall not pass,” 
the cheer of our own men in the 
Argonne: “We shall go through,” 
we must add this: “It shall not 
occur again.” 


The League of Nations is a 
practical solution of a practical 
situation. It is no more perfect 
than our original Constitution, 
which has been amended eighteen 
times and will soon, we hope, be 
amended the nineteenth, was per- 
fect. It is not anti-national. It is 
anti-war, 


“Peace Cannot Be 
‘Declared’” 

War may be “declared,” peace 
cannot. It must be established by 
mutual consent, by a meeting of 
the minds of the parties in interest. 
From the practical point of view 
alone, a peace by resolution of 
Congress is unworkable. From 
the point of view of the millions 
of splendid Americans who served 
in that whirlwind of war, and of 
those other millions at home who 
saw, in our part of the conflict, the 
splendid hope of days of peace for 
future generations, a peace by 
resolution of Congress is an insult 
and a denial of our national 
purpose. 

—FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT’S 
SPEECH OF ACCEPTANCE 


Vote for Cox and Roosevelt-PEACE, PROGRESS and PROSPERITY 


Democratic National Committee 
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Waist 9733 
For 34-46 bust 


Embroidery Design 
No, 744 






Evening Blouse 97 41 
For 34-44 bust 
Embroidery Design No. 830 











Dress 9735 
For 34-46 bust 


No. 9735, Lapies’ Dress 
Designed for 34 to 46 bust 
36 requires 3 yards of 40 
inch material, and 2 

yards of ribbon for sash 
The width around the 
lower edge is 1% yards 


No. 9733, Lapres’ Waist 
Designed for 34 to 46 bust 
36 requires 17g yards of 
36-inch material. The neck, 
front and sleeves are 
trimmed with embroidery, 
Design No. 744. 


No. 9741, Lapigs’ EveNING 
BLouse. Designed for 34 
to 44 bust. 36 requires 1! 

yards of 36-inch material 
A hand-embroidered motif 
is the only trimming, De- 
sign No. 830 


No. 9760, Lapres’ Dress 
Designed for 34 to 46 bust 
36 requires 34 yards of 
40-inch material, and '% 
yard 36-inch for collar 
The width is 1% yards 


No. 9747, Musses’ Dress 
Designed for 16 to 20 
years. 16 years requires 25 
yards of 54-inch material 
and 7 yard of 36-inch 
contrasting material. The 
width is 1’ yards 


No. 9734, LADIES’ AND 
Misses’ Cape. Designed for 
small, 34 to 36; medium 
38 to 40; large, 42 to 44 
bust. 36 requires 37g yards 
of 48-inch material. A 
charming wrap for after- 
noon or evening wear. 





Paris Reveals the Winter Mode 
Variety is the Keynote 











! 
Dress 9760 \ ‘\ 
For 34-46 bust be, ay 


Mon cher Editeur:- 


ARIS is showing more than the usual in 
P terest in the winter mode, and never be 

fore has there been such a wide range in 

silhouette, in colors, and in materials 
The woman who would be well-gowned will 
select her own particular style—if she be thin 
there are helpful little puffs, ruffles, and pleats, 
or a graceful tunic or peplum, cleverly manipu 
lated, which will give the bouffant silhouette ; 
and for her sister whose “plumpness” permits 
no such frivolities, there are the long straight 
lines which lend slenderness to the figure. It 
is surely a tempation overcome when a stout 
woman views a fluffy little frock on a slender 
manikin, and then turns away to the straight 
line model best suited to her. 

Nearly every type of frock is receiving du 
consideration here. The long waistline of th« 
Moyenage is popular, there is the loose blous« 
effect always liked by the smart Parisienne 
and there is the chic bodice which is growing 
more and more snugly fitted and whose revival 
is quite assured. 

Evening frocks this season are charming 
One particularly good model, admired for its 
simplicity, was of black satin. Draperies oi 
black net were cleverly inserted in the sid 
seams of the skirt, suggesting the bouffant 
silhouette. The bodice was cut quite low, and, 
of course, sleeves were conspicuous by thei 
absence. Both bodice and skirt were effectively 
embroidered in gray beads 

There is a diversity of style in afternoon 
frocks. High collars are worn with long fitted 
sleeves, and low neck lines with wide sleeves 
A low-posed scarf girdle of Paisley silk wa 
the only ornamentation on a street frock of 
blue tricotine, the Paisley was also used in th« 
turnover portion of the unique standing col 
lar. Wide flare sleeves completed this stun 
ning model. 

The most interesting blouses are of silk 
jersey on which embroideries are lavishly used 
They show the round open neck and short 
sleeves. An attractive number was of Nat 
tier-blue jersey, the bias folds and embroidery 
done in yellow. Batiked velvet and meteor 
blouses are also chic and show attractive color 
combinations. 

Plaids and pleats are much used for tl 
separate skirt. The colors are rather somber ir 
effect, the brown tones being much in evi 


KK AA AAA { dence, although burnt-orange and_ other 
os » t4 brighter shades appear occasionally 
mor ‘ : 7 “ 
ant AL peere el : . F . 
RAW BM | Je vous prie, cher ami, de recevoir l’expre 
Li sion de mes meilleurs souhaits 
Sh: 
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Fashion Advocates Tunics. Draperies and Elaborate Embroidery 




















No. 9746, Lapies’ Dress. Designed for 
34 to 46 bust. 36 requires 414 yards of 
{0-inch material, and ¥% yard of 18-inch 
lace. The width around the lower edge 
is 1 yards 








irds of 36-inch 
tin, and 17% yards 
of 40-inch georgette 
LADIE CaM! 
Designed tor 


ist 6 requires 
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ich for camisole. Width, 
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Blouse 9724 
i 4-46 bust 
Skirt 9675 
For 34-46 bust 
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No. 

Dress 9745 Dress 9746 § Hat 

No. 9712, Lavies’ BLtouse Dress. De XK \ For 34-46 bust For 34-46 bust tract 
igned for 34 to 44 bust 36 requires Er ridery De ered 

vards of 36-inch material. Width a 

15¢ yard \ charming frock on long ) — 
waisted, bloused lines, showing a lavish No 
use of embroidery and beads, Design <p = 


No. 1064 


No. 9745, Lapies’ Dress. Designed for 
+ to 46 bust. 36 requires 434 yards of 


SMA ats A) 
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40-inch material. Width, 1 vards 
I ffectively embroidered Design No 
1065 
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Dress 9716 Dress 9718 No. 9 
For 34-46 bust For 34-46 bust Desig 
Embroidery Design No, 1064 bust. 
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No. 9718, Lapies’ Dress. De- 
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quires 41% yards of 40-inch ma- 9724 O758 9712 9725 9746 9735 9755 9745 9716 9718 Stitch 
No. 8. 


N For 34-46 bust terial. Width, 1 yards 9075 








For 34-46 bust 


Design No. 1045 


No. 97 , Lapies’ Dress 
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Smart Daytime Frocks Which Express the Winter Mode 


No. 9746, Lapies’ Dress. De- 
signed for 34 to 46 bust. 36 re- 
quires 334 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial, and '~ yard of 18-inch all- 
over lace. Width, 1% yards. 


Neckpieces 9673 
For ladies and misse 















Dress 9746 
For 34-46 bust 


Dress 9725 
For 34-46 bust 


No. 1058, Emprompery DEsIGN FoR 
Hat. Cut in six sections, this at- 
tractive tam-o’-shanter is embroid 


; : ; No. 9725, Lapies’ Dress. Designed for 34 
ered in satin and single stitches. 


to 46 bust. 36 requires 27g yards of 54 
inch material. The width around the lower 


broldery . > 
edge is 134 yards 


Design 


No. 9755, LapieEs’ 
Dress. Designed for 34 
to 460 bust. 36 requires 
5 yards of 36-inch ma 
terial, and '4 yard of 
40-inch satin. Width, 
1'% yards. Braided with 
soutache, Design No. 
936. 






Dress 9755 

bor 34-46 bust 

Lmbroidery Desigu 
Ao. Yat 











Dress 9718 






Overblouse 
9757 
For 34-46 bust 
Skirt 9675 } 

For 34-46 bust 


For 
34-46 bust 









CostuME Nos. 9757 
9675 36 requires 
2% yards of 54 
inch, and 1% yards 
of 40-inch. 

No. 9757, Laputgs’ 
OVERBLOUSE De 
signed for 34 to 46 
bust. 36 requires 11% 
yards of 54-inch 
and 154 yards of 40-inch 
No. 9675, Lapies’ CAmIso.i 
Skirt. Designed for 34 to 46 
bust. 36 requires 14 yards of 
54-inch material Width, 1% 
yards 





No. 9673, Lapigs’ AND Misst 
Neckpieces. Requires ¥% yard 
of 40-inch material 





No. 9718, Lapres’ Dress. De 
signed for 34 to 46 bust. 36 
requires 43@ yards of 40-inch 


Dress 9761 


Blouse 9729 


Embroidery - 
For 34-46 bust 


Embroidery material. Width, 1% yards. 
Design No. 0s 
pn e74e Costu ME Nos. 9729-9749 
. 5 a 


36 requires 6 yards 36-inch 
material. Blouse is embroidered 
Design No. 981 

No. 9729, Lapigs’ Bouse. De 





Desis for 34 to 46 signed for 34 to 46 bust. 36 re 

bust _ requires 37% . quires 174 yards of 36-inch ma 

s ard s_ of 36-inch ma ‘ terial 

terial. Width, 13@ yards Lie Sd £3 i ! ; Mp No. 9749, Lapres’ Two-Piece 

The dre ; *mbroidered, A 4 ws , , z Sever Shedlieed GN to 96 

Desigt N | waist. 26 requires 41% yards of 

7 ee ae a 36-inch. Width, 154 yards 

No. 9759, DrREss Ty A _A T 

Designed to 46 if U r No. 9760, Lapigs’ Dress. De 

bust. 3¢ ss 3% ba i | signed for 34 to 46 bust. 36 re 

yards of ma NY uf I i} Te D. 1D area quires 34¢ vards of 40-inch ma 

pn ae yatds QU Po au uy La NG Forsé-d6 bust © For 34-46 bust A Ad aha wey lal gor aig: *» 
a) esign 9746 755 9759 9760 9718 9757 9729 9761 9725 9673 Embroidery Design No. 829 Eu jery Design No. 883 ively embroidered, Design No. 


No. 829. 9675 9749 883. 
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= The Last Word in Winter Tailleurs and Coats 















No. 9693, Lapiges’ Coat No. 9732, Lapres’ Svutt- % 
Designed for 34 to 46 Coat. Designed for 34 to 
































bust 36 «~requires 31 16 bust. 36 requires 2% 
yards of 40-inch ma vards of 54-inch «rea 
terial 


No. 9626, LaprEs’ Two 





| Y No. 9675, Lapies’ Cami PiecE SKIRT Designed 
A \' SOLE SKIRT Designed for for 24 to 34 waist 26 
val 34 to 46 bust. 36 re requires 23¢ yards of 44 
quires 2% yards of 40 inch. Width, 114 yards 
ecde aie niet high ie Meh te he he Leh eate aie | inch material. Width is Coat and skirt embroid- 
j 1% yards ered, Design No. 1062. 





Kleinert’s Feature these 
Favorites of Economy 


No frock is properly protected with- 
out dress shields, say Kleinert’s, and 
so they are showing satin covered 
shields for jackets, muslin covered 
for blouses and street dresses, silk 
covered for filmy, lacy, thin material 











Kleinert’s Considers Both Sides 
of the Sheeting Question 


Double-faced rubber sheeting gives double 
wear. Because the name Kleinert’s guar- 
antees the quality, insist on seeing the 
name on the selvage. Sold in convenient 
Squares, or by the yard. 
















) 
Coat 969 ’ Suit-Coat 9732 
WOE 59-40 Oust For 34-46 bust 
Skirt 9675 le Skirt 9626 
For 34-4 1% For 24-34 waist 
oat . 4 } 4 } i Coat 9647 ‘ i Coat 9628 Embroidery Design 
3 . No 004 LApDII Coat: re | { For 34-46 b ‘ / For small, medium ©. 1062 
See How He Likes This onvertible collar. Designed f : 4 large 
Husbands may bea bit unreasonable about for 34 to 46 bust. 36 r / ) A No. 9628, 
wanting one to be dressed up, no matter quires 334 yards of 54-inch j < vey LapreEs Coat; 
how many potatoes there are to be peeled. material a / 4 convertible 
A Kleinert’s Household Rubber Apron will W Y \ collar. De-s No. 
keep one’s nicest frocks safe on all occasions. — : ‘ YAY signed for Wat 
: small, 34 to sides 
” a. : 36; medium, ples 
ANITA 3 No. 9734, Lapigs’ ANi 38 to 40; for 
a Misses’ Cape. Designed large, 42 to 36 F 
for small, 34 to 36; me 44 bust. 36 of 4 
dium, 38 to 40; large, 47 requires 33 
to 44 bust. 36 requires yards of 54 No. 
434 yards of 48-inch ma- inch material Wa 
terial eo bust. 
36-in 
' , broic 
‘ : 
No. | 
be sI 
The New Shirlastic Feature e 
This Shirlastic Garment Shield is quickly mate 
adjusted and can be worn under several ’ 
gowns. The shirred elastic band across No. 
the back has plenty of ‘ give;” the elastic Desig 
tapes hold it in place. ‘ 36 re 
inch 
contr 
1043. 
x 








bid 


ey ‘$¥ lie ; ; 


> 
sett 





apIES’ D1- 
ECTOIR!I 


AT, con 


N 
I 

E 
Ce 


vertible = ce 
lar. Designed 
tor 34 to 46 


For His Young Royal Highness 





; Kleinert’s showing of Baby Pants will bust re. 
' please every mother. One model—the Jiffy quir 2 ® 
—is particularly popular. On and offina vards of 34 


in a jiffy—no pins, no buttons, no strings. inch 
Made of pure gum rubber. In three sizes, and 4 


material 
s yard 
of 30-inch 
lining 


' BK : 
4ras. Us. Par ore 1 \\ AN | x i 
Your dealer can get these items |||, 4 | . Lo} aim pr re > { 
from his jobber ie ' | oo 
| 


lL. B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO. r : 
719-725 Broadway New York Ay th We No. 9737, Lapues’ AND Misses’ 
Canadian Office: 84 Wellington St.,W est. Toronto Cont 9708 Cape 9734 up RaGLtan Coat. Designed for small, 


QEARACACALARARARARERARARGEEREE | 917 9093 RY For34-46 bust For small, me 9737 9708 9734 9732 9628 34 to 36; medium, 38 to 40; large, 


lium, large 9626 12 to 44 bust. 


So alan OT aa a 


Coat 9737 
For small, me- 
dium, large 
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New Blouses and Skirts of Rare Charm 





Waist 9714 

For 34-46 bust 

Embroidery Design 
No. 1039 












No. 9729, LapIeEs’ 
Biovuse. Designed for 
34 to 46 bust. 36, View 
A, 2% yards of 40- 
inch. View B, 154 yards 
of 40-inch. Daintily 
embroidered, Design 


No. 796 | 
~~ Yee 
Charm of Seal 


with Added 
Grace 


oT 






Blouse 9730 
For 34-46 bust 


Embroidery Desig: 
No. 104 







Blouse 9741 
For 34-44 bust 
Skirt 9744 

For 24-36 waist 


Embroidery Desig 
No. 1066 





' ~|-]E lustrous deep 
! beauty of animal 
seal finds happy 
expression in Salt’s 
Peco Seal Plush and 
Salt’s Esquimette. © 
T he richness of the 
natural fur is present, 
but the -harsh: lines 
PYaveeriiiieel am ar-Varel (am 
are absent in these 
superb Fur Fabrics, 


Waist 9733 
For 34-46 bust 


No. 9733, Lapres’ 
Waist; back and 
sides accordion 
pleated. Designed 
for 34 to 46 bust 
36 requires 3 yards 
‘ of 40-inch material. 


No. 9714, Laptes’ Sipe-Tiep 
Waist. Designed for 34 to 46 
bust. 36 requires 2 yards of 
36-inch material. Smartly em- 
broidered, Design No. 1039 


Blouse 9729 

For 34-46 bust 

\ Embroidery Design No. 796 
\ Blouse 9729 View B 
\ For 34-46 bust 

View A 








No. 9724, Lapigs’ BLousE; to 
be slipped on over the head 
Designed for 34 to 46 bust 
36 requires 3 yards of 40-inch 
material. 


so soft, so easy- 
draping and recep- 
tive to the touch of 
fashion in design. 


No. 9730, Lapies’ BLovusE 
Designed for 34 to 46 bust 
36 requires 134 yards of 45- 
inch material. Embroidered in 
contrasting color, Design No 
1043. 





Blouse 9724 
For 34-46 bust 


The economy of 
Salt’s Plush and Fur 
Fabrics is duofold 
in its union of mod- 
erate cost with 


No. 9741, Lapigs’ EVENING 
Biouse. Designed for 34 
to 44 bust. 36 requires 1 

yards of 40-inch material 





No. 9744, Lapis’ Two- 
Piece Skirt. Designed for 
24 to 36 waist. 26 requires 
23% yards of 40-inch and 
1% yards of 36-inch 
Width, 1'% yards. Elabo- 
rately embroidered, Design 
No. 106¢ 


extreme endurance. 





Leading retailers 
everywhere sell. ap- 
parel made of Salt’s 
Fabrics. Pride and 
Skit 97.49 a sense of. service 


34 waist. 26 requires 4 For 24-36 waist 


/ { 
yards of 36-inch. Width, ‘, \ a eree impel them to point 





No. 9742, Lapres’ Drapep / 
Sxirt. Designed for 24 to 





114 yards ‘ : 
, with emphasis to the 
No. 9722, Lapies’ Four No. 9749, Laprges’ Two Sales ii 
Prece Skirt. Designed for Prece Sxirt. Designed for alt’s abel, sewn 
24 to 36 waist. 26 re 24 to 36 waist. 26 requires | : 
quires 1% yards of 54-inch 4% yards of 40-inch in the garment. 
material. Width, 1'%2 yards. Width, 1% yards e% ’ 
_ } 
Skit 9744 . y . a f qT) , 
For 24-36 waist an TH TWIT) as ) By | 7 ey aly Kh - SALTS... . 
Fj Lt j } W lta i q >» 
iven. La f i\g TEXTILE CO., Inc. 
——l - me) 4 phd — r | an } a ad 
} Hue Ff i hae, 38 East 25th Street 
. ' ' 
4 | } ; f Hild New York 
, t sau t KT ae . 4 Ls 
Skirt 9742 4 , " ‘ 9741 
For 24-34 waist 9730 9714 9733 9724 9729 9729 9722 9749 9744 9742 9744 i 
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, a. ° ” 
bags The Miss Affects 


For Street 













Dress 9753 

For i¢ ea 
Eu 

Design N 


























Dress 9751 
| : 


, years 

ES’ Dress Designed 
ir 160 years requires 
)-inch material, and 
10-inch contrasting 
The chemisett 
trimmed with braid 

No. 9 

Design 

16 yer 

ot 40 


Design 
10 ye 
ot 30 
yard <¢ 


Width, 


16 
yards 
and 


No. 97 


ears 


No. 9747 


CostuME Nos. 9752-9703 


contrasting 


Designed for 16 to 20 


q 

PY 

! 

: years. 16 years, 24 yards 
of 30-inch material and 
yard of 36-incl 
No. 9703, Misses’ Cami 

S SOLE SKIRT Designed for 

PS \ lo to 20 years lo years 

t = requires 2'4 yards of 36 

: § inch material. Width, 14¢ 

; seal 

: 

No. 9 Misses’ Dress 


Designed for 16 to 20 


yards of 54-inch ma 


Dress 9747 
ear 


751, Misses’ Dress 
ed for 16 to 20 years 
irs requires 3'4 yards 
inch material, and 


vard of 36-inch contrasting 
Width, 13¢ yards 


Misses’ Dress 
ed for 16 to 20 years 
irs requires 3'2 yards 
inch material, and 1 
f 30-inch contrasting 
1' yards. 


years requires 43@ 
of 36-inch material 
s yard of 36-inch 


52, Misses’ BLovust 


160 years requires 


Width, 13¢ yards 


MRM A A A fe fy 21 A/A 
} | i i } I Phi. | \ | fi Ff 
ohotnd mak Gob! eel hee 

f I Pree ’ | " rT rr ee us bin 

\ f | } 
| a ~_ pd | { | 
\ a j a oe - Tt D Woes ee * 
9753 9751 9748 9713 9747 9720 9740 9580 9752 9743 

9703 


a Slimness in Her Frocks 


and Evening Wear 


Overblouse 9713 
For 16 ye 


Skirt 9703 
For 16-20 year 
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Goss = 


nal 


.Dress 9748 











For 16-20 year 
Embroidery Design 
W45 


No. 9748, Misses’ Dress. Designed for 
\. 16 to 20 years. 16 years requires 1%4 
yards of 40-inch material for blouse, 
and 2% yards of 36-inch for skirt 
Width, 1%4 yards. Effectively decorated 
in beads and darning-stitch, Design No 
1045 



























CostuME Nos. 9713 
9703.—16 years, 434 
yards of 36-inch, 
and '4 yard of 40 
inch 

No. 9713, MusseEs’ 
OVERBLOUSE De 

signed for 16 to 20 
years. 16 years, 254 
yards of 36-inch. 


Dress 9580 Blouse 9752 
For 16-20 vear or 16-20 years 
Skirt 9703 
For 16-20 years 








703 9703 














iz 
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Don’t Streak, Spot or Ruin your Material 
in a Poor Dye 





Each package of ‘‘Diamond Dyes”’ contains 
directions so simple that any woman can diamond- 
dye a new, rich, fadeless color into worn, shabby 
garments, draperies, coverings, everything, no 
matter what the material may be. 


Buy ‘‘Diamond Dyes’’—no other kind—then 
perfect results are guaranteed even if you have 
never dyed before. Your druggist has a ‘‘ Diamond 
Dyes’’ Color Card showing 16 rich colors. 


It’s easy and really fun to diamond-dye 





Woolens Skirts Stockings 
Sweaters Curtains Ginghams 
Blouses Jackets Cottons 
Silks Dresses Linens 
: Draperies Hangings Coverings 
\ ‘ Children’s Coats Mixed Goods Everything! 


<<. 
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Warm and comfy—vyet trim 


There are many women who have been 
tolerating the bulkiness and discomforts of the 
ordinary knit petticoat because of its warmth. 

These women especially will welcome the Inder 
Indera Knit Skirt—a petticoat which combines 
the comfort of warmth with a delightful snug- 
ness in feel and appearance. 


FiGURFIT 
KNIT SKIRT 


The Indera Knit Skirt is particularly well 
made—it is not bulky at the waist—lies flat 
and smooth around the hips—and is so pat- 
terned that it cannot ride up into a ball above 
the knees. It’s so easy to slip off in the house 
if you choose—and easy to don for outdoors. 


It is made in heavy and medium weight 
cotton, and worsted mixed. There are knit 
princess slips for ladies, misses and chiiéren, 
too! 

Always ask for Indera—not expensive and 

ily laundered. If your favorite store does 

tcarry it, write us. Popular prices—and up. 


THE MALINE MILLS 
ept. 2, V inston-Salem, North Carolina 











New Yarn Book 


Send for your copy today 


Sweater styles for the coming season jaunty 
hats to match. 

Delicate surplice sweater for indoor wear. 

Entirely knitted sports suit. 


Corticelli Yarn Book No. 15: 

Newest designs in sweaters and scart i Quakeress surplice 
sweater of delicate Cobweb Yarn, knitted and crocheted Tuxedo 
sweaters, smart crocheted hats and tams, an exclusive design 
for an entirely knitted sports suit, a saucy **Ming Toy’” blouse 
new French gored sweaters, one of real French filet work with 
1 hat band to match. Pretty things for children Price 25 


cents, by mail 28 cents 


Corticelli Yarn Book No. 14: 

Jaunty designs for light-weight tailored and dressy sweaters, a 
graceful ‘‘Hawaiian’’ smock, sweaters for the tiny tot, a 
feathery ‘‘Dogwood"’ scarf, and a beaded silk miser’s purse 
Price 15 cents, by mail 18 cents 


Corticelli Crochet Book No. 13: 

Full of the newest things in crochet! 48 pages of beautiful 
ind unusual designs for home decoration and personal wear 
Price 15 cents, by mail 18 cent 


The different Corticelli Yarns — what each twist 
and weight is used for 


Flosola—a springy yarn for lig ght sweaters for wome 
children, also vests, scarf haw 
Knitola—for general knitting—such as sweater tockings, § 
ind soldiers’ wear Produces firm, soft texture 
Cobweb—a delicate, fine yarn for wome ind childre soft, 
sic thaaae cm Knitted Sports Suit--Easy to make 
Scotola—a soft 4-ply Scotch fingering yarn, strong and This sports suit shows the newes 
irable, unsurpassed for general knitting deas in knit wear—note the nex 
Americantown—a pliant, general y yarn for long shoulders, the riginal collar 
weaters, scarfs, blouses, sports hats and tams. Gar and the smart plaited shirt 
ments will retain their shape aod ha 1 firm texture 


Artificial Silkk and W orsted Yarn—a mediun 
weight yarn of fine, silky lustre and soft texture 
Splendid for women’s knitted sweatets and blouse e 


Write today. Order these books from your dealer and 


save postage, or address Corticelli Silk Mill 314 Nor 
otuck St., Florence, Mas No Canadian orders accepted 


Yarns, Silks and Cottons 


ea! 


Also makers of Corticelli 
Spool Silk and Dress Silks 
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The ONI 
BUTTON es 
S/um ’ | 


S 


C 5) 


} YR the tiny tots no simpler, 
more comfortable 


has 


sleeping 


varment ever been con 


structed than this new 


HATCHWAY 
SLUMBER SUIT 


unnecessary a row 
back for the « 
ton either, to c 
pose the body to « 
of course it’ 

in repair 


This slumber suit is a 


heavy cotton fabric ve 
inside 
roomy drop seat Th 


instructions to our mi 
and you will be super 
paid anywhere In or 
size. as the suit shou 
child is sleeping For 


even ages only 
Age 2—$1.50 Age 
Age 8—$1.80 


Made ¢ makers af » 


Albany Dept. 





he one button on 


iid to lie upo No but 


yme undone and ex 


All sizes are made with feet and with «a 


the best stores everywhere 
get it easily and quickly 


lied direct 


Fuld & Hatch aE Co. 


der makes 


of buttons down the 


the hou 


old and chills. And 


1 
ru easier to keep 


nade only in «a soft warm 


ry slightly fleeced on the 
is garment is featured at 
but if you cannot 
send remittance with 

New York 
delivery pre 


Ht at Albany 


dering, specify an ample 
id fit loosely while the 


that reason it is made in 


4—$1.60 
Age 10 


Age 6—$1.70 


$1.90 


D New York 











K 


Knitting y 


FREE 


73 samples of 
all wool 
worsted yarn 


- 


arns direct 


from the mill 


“RST — all woo! wor 
Sted yarr at a sav ng of 
S« 


) to 4 ‘per cent ! 


direct from the yarn mill to 


you 


Send today for the free Peace 
Dale sample card—4 weights 


45 lovely colors! sample ’ 

all. Popular heathers, the new 

Fibre Silk and Worsted Mix 
German towns hea 


ure 
Sweater Yar Shetland Fix 


Peace Dale Yarns sre ti 
f est quality all wool worst 
yarns Strong, good wearing 

yet soft and light Wonder 
P 


ully smooth and even The 
knit up beautifully. Y r 

action with every order 
wueranteed 


Write for your tree sample 
card today Address 4 
Dale Mills. Sales Office Det 

1, 25 Madison Avenue, N 


York® Cit 


Peace Dale Mil 


Write for sample 


tOM THE MILL 


Per 
skein 
$1.16 





Is founded 1801 


card today 





et it 
Foot Pode 


is o! lapses . 


- turr 
ine 


COLLAPSIBLE 


tting 
jeasure and 


Duplicates Your Exact | Figure 


g three wheels ot te 5 quickly 
fepe nie Neck, 


adjusts the 
Shoulders, Bust. waist. Hips and Skirt 


to € 


xact any woman's 
size « . 
ia at base instantly 
half size when not in use 

you buy collapses like 








day for cata- 


a 
ur nearest dew 


.. am. Adjustable Gress — Co. 


Bou 


Tharvgp Av., Brooklyn 





Fashion Creates 


Overcoat 
9738 
For 4-14 yea 


No. 9738, Boy DOUBLE 
BREASTED OVERCOAT De 
signed for 4 to 14 years Ss 
years, 134 yards of 54 inch 
No. 9728, Grr! DRESS 


Designed for 6 to 14 years 
8 years, 2% yards of 36-inch 
material, and '4 yard of 27- 
inch contrasting. Embroid- 
ery effectively used on the 


collar, Design No. 987 
No. 9529, Critp’s Dress 
Designed for 1 to 10 years 
years, 1 vards of 32 
inch, and yard of 36 
inch. Appliqué figure above 
hem, Design No. 806 
No. 9426, Grru’s Dress 
Designed for 6 to 14 years 
8 years, 2 yards of 32-inch, 
and vard of 36-inch 


Oress 9529 fen / 
For 1-10 years No 9726, GiRL’s 
Embroidery { Dress Designed 
Design No, 806 y. tor 6 to 14 years 
/ 10 years requires 

















/ | 3 
ae 


Se. hia \ 


| Dress 9728 
For 6-14 yea 
\ | Embroidery Design 





yards of 36- 
inch material 


McCall's 


No. 9719, Grru’s 
Dress. Designed 
for 6 to 14 years 
S years requires | 
2% yards of 32- 
inch material, 
and %& yard ol 
36-inch contrast- 
ing. 


Dress 9719 
For 6-14 year 


\ Dress 9726 


~ For 6-14 years 
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; \ o:|\24 
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eg o ? 
cV ly Pa i 
\ ‘ | \ 
\ lf 
m4 
ee. 
| Prey, 
Soaplh 5 
| o 
. = os 
senchi > hat mii 
— sare -* 
enema / 
| Dress 9426 
| Sad : 
‘ 
No. 9639 Cuitp’s Dress 
Designed for 1 to 6 years 
f | years requires lig 
| vards o-inch ma 
} } terial 
{ | No. 972,, CHiLp’s Coat 
f ; | Desigwd for 2 to 12 
7 ome years. 12 years requires 
= I »™ 2% yards of 54-inch ma 
ag, nln. terial 
Dress 9661 
For 6-14 yea an af a 
D No. { 4 oe ae | 
; r ‘ > 
No. 9661, Girt’s Dress. AY ina Ve 
a 
Designed for 6 to 14 years ‘ yr AK 
10 years, 314 yards of ve tt fh 
uu YF 
inch Attractively en ae seen 
broidered, Design No. 782 0738 9728 9719 9739 9529 
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Dress 9639 
For 1-6 years 


a 
9589 


Magazine for 


aac HU oie 


9661 


November, 1920 


Interesting Modes for the Younger Set 
















Dress 9739 
For 2-6 years 


Embroidery Design 
No. 1065 


No. 9739, CHILp’s 
Dress. Designed 
for 2 to 6 years 
4 years requires 
15g yards of 26 


inch. Embroidered 
collar, Design No. 
1065. 


No. 9589, GutrL’s 
Dress. Designed 
for 6 to 14 years 
10 years, 23% 
yards of 36-inch 
Dress is embroid- 


ered, Design No 
851. 
ie No. 9646, Girv’s 
9589 Coat. Designed 
For 6-14 for 4 to 14 years 
years 10 years requires 


Embroidery 2¥g yards of 54- 


Design ° . 
No. 851 inch material. 
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Coat 9727 2646 Coat 
For 2-12 years For 4-14 years 
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No 

Desi 
4 vy 
yard 
teria 
inch 


No. 
Desi 
year 
134 
mate 


No 

Dres 
to 6 
yard 
teria! 
ery, 


No.¢ 
Desi 
years 
2% 

mate 
of 36 


No 

DREs 
to 1 
requi 
36-in 





Dr 
For 
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Simple and Becoming Designs for the Wee Man and Maid 





No 0756 Ar. 


CuiLp’s’ Dress, 
Designed for 6 WY 
months to 6 4 
years. 2 years bey 


. . ‘ ) : 
requires 1% {4 


yards of 32-inch \ 
dotted and % 
yard of 27-inch 
plain material. 


No. 9649, Boy’s RussIan 
SuIt Designed for 2 t 


6 years. 4 years requires 


17% yards of 36-inch ma 
terial. 
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Mrs. Amelia Hammer 
Successful McCall Representative 





Mrs. Hammer 


> * §$Suit 9654 j Suit 9649 r \_ \ I: d M 
any yp ge f For 2-6 years dL | 4 oun one 
ry ~ LE) 
) wv ane And Fri 
Nth! 4 ‘ 
| . jt nd Fri 
es a K-e . Dress 9756 Dress 9648 | ends 
“ 7 \ For 6 months to 6 years For 4-14 years 
7 — « P 2 
— 1. — Embroidery Design No. 851 | P ‘ i 
In spite of increased living 
Me wey Boy’s Sun costs Mrs. Amelia Hammer 
Jesigned for 2 to 6 years é ’s 3S 
esigned for 2 to 6 ¥ No. 9648, Girt’s Dress.| ff has found a way to meet the 
4 years requires 13¢ Designed for 4 to 14 biewes and bicesr hille whick 
yards of 36-inch ma- years, 8 years, 2% yards yigger and bigger mus which 
terial and 4 yard of 36- of 36-inch material. stare so many of us in the face 
inch contrasting . Prettily hand-embroid- today. She has solved the 
we & ered, Design No. 851. sroble f : 
ee bees A, , m o u ¥ spare 
No. 9715, Girv’s Coat LOS : t ng spare 
Designed for 2 to 14 fr enn No. 9717, Grru’s Dress — unto nef by acting 
years. $ years requires Designed for 6 to 14 as McCall's local representa- 
134 yards of 54-inch years. 8 years, 2'4 yards tive, and she has found it not 


material. 


No. 9640, CHILD’s 


of 36-inch, and 34 yard 
of 36-inch contrasting. 


only easy but also unusually 
pleasant. 


Dress. Designed for 1 No. 9736, Boy’s Suit. i“ — ‘ 

to 6 years. 4 years, 154 Designed for 2 to 6| McCall s is really a friend to 
vards of 36-inch ma years. 4 years, 13¢ yards } me” wrote Mrs. Hammer the 
terial. Outline embroid of 44-inch, and % yard other day: and she goes on to 










ery, Design No. 963 


No.9726, Grrv’s Dress 
Designed for 6 to 14 
years. 10 years requires 
2% yards of 36-inch 
material, and 1 yard 
of 36-inch contrasting 





of 36-inch contrasting. 


) No. 9663, CuiLp’s Coat. | 
’ Designed for 2 to 10 
years. 6 years, 174 yards 
of 54-inch material 


No 9754, 
Dress 


CHILD’sS 


say, “As representative of your 
wonderful magazine, I find it 
very interesting and have made 
new friends.” 


When You Need 


Designed for 2 

















No. 9721, GIRL’s Suit9736 to 10 years. 6 years, 2%4 

Dress. Designed for 6 %. For 2-6 years yards of 36-inch ma- | More Money 
to 14 years. 10 years | terial. Front is embroid- 

requires 2 yards of ered, Design No. 799, 


You too, can easily solve this 
verplexing problem, just as 
Mrs. Hammer has done, by 
acting as McCall’s Local Rep- 
resentative in your vicinity. 
Only a little spare time is 
needed and your profits are 
unusually large. 


$5, $10, $20 
Every Month 


Thousands of McCall repre- 
sentatives make $5.00, $16.00, 
$20.00 every month. Many 
make even more. Just read 
this from Mrs. W. D. White, of 
Kentucky. 


“T have a large family and ! 
do my own work, so have to 
use just my spare time in 
working for McCall's; but I ¢ 
can make more at that than 
at anything else I have 
done.” 


You can do every bit as well. 


36-inch material 


Coat 9663 
For 10 years 





i Send today for complete in- 
\y Bro } formation. There will be abso- 
A ds og / } lutely no obligation or expense 
y, WA ‘ a ; of any kind. 
Y \\a, ’ | 
Dress 9717 \ ~ ; \ { Mail The Coupon Today 


- y 
For 6-14 years SGe eee eee eee eeanawaesaeee 


McCall’s Magazine (Dept. 11B) 
250 W. 37th St., New York, N.Y. 
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: xe SS 
SS same 9715 f 


For 2-14 year 


Dress 9726 
For 6-14 years <<. 
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} 
| 
/ 
a 
Dress 9721 
For 6-14 years 


Please tell me how I can find 
money and friends the way Mrs. 
Hammer did. 





a 

5 \ _ Name ........ 

(< —” o" } a 

~ 4 / : 

“Th a os a a ive = - / Local 
- ¥) ‘5 hs. os =) - Address 
ae rT > ety / 
fe HA ATI f 4) Post Office 
\ | 1 Q stad eed and State ... 
\ iy | 5 ars 
96° 756 9648 9754 a 9663 














BEAR BRAND | 


REG. U.S. PAT, OFF. 


YARNS  . | 


Standardo/Quality’ 
Since 1867 


BEAR BRAND YARNS 
sition for more 
t rare 
vell as 


range, bs } y | 
subtle ‘ g , 
eT 


uc 


Bear Brand Blue Book, Vol. 31 


Brand Ya 


Bear Brand Manual of Yarncraft, Voi 
The Encyclopedia of Crochet and Kuitting 
ore complete than eve aturing € 
thing for men, women and « lrer 
Postpaid 45« 
Brand Yarns 
write to us 
BEAR BRAND YARN MERS.., In ; } 
113 Grand Street New York ‘ . | 


| 

E 
You s uld als é itest } ; i , : | 
| 





| ~*~ 
Corset Cover 8345 
| “aes 
} D N i 


Petti-Bloomers 9475 


bor tll, edium, la 


You don’t have to pay prices that you 
cannot afford for exquisite Lingerie and 
Children’s garments, or articles of home 
decoration, merely because they havecharm- 
ing little touches of hand embroidery and 
crochet. You, too, like thousands of other 

discriminating women, can make them 

yourself in your spare moments, easily 
and quickly, by selecting from the fa 


“" BUCILLA 
Package Outfits 


j the very things you have wanted 
For example we show dainty Tea 
Apron 5586 (price 9c) Hemstitched for 
Crochet on  superi quality linen finish 
Lawn, and stamped for simple embroidery 
in lovely pastel shades 
Write for Free Circular illustrating the 
1 Fall and Winter assortment of Lingerie, 
Childrer wear, beautiful decorative articles for 
the home, and Holiday Gifts, all of finest quality 


naterial | 
iteria } | 


Bucilla Package contains sufficient Cot 
omplete embroidery or crochet. | | 
BUCILLA COTTONS mY | 


isurpassed for embroidery or crochet, be 
of their marvelous range of colors, their 
t lustre, and their st b smooth-working 
They are guaranteed Wash-Fast and | 
Proof 
" Bucilla Needlework Products are not 


Bucilla Mfg. Co., Inc. 
113 Grand Street, New York 


~-BUCILLA 


GMRROIOFRY PACKAGE 





Beas 


for Embroidery, Crochet and Knitting -use | 


LOSSILLA 


Brigh ter then Silk" 


Products of BERNHARD ULMANN COMPANY, Inc., New York Undergarment 9187 


For 34-46 bust 
Embroidery Design No. 1053 


\ 
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Princess Slip 


7? 


8957 
r 34-4 








Dainty Lingerie and a 


g } 





Negligee 








Negligee 9723 
For all, medium, large 
Embroidery Design N ys 


No. 8957, Lapres’ PRINCESS 
Sup. Designed for 34 to 48 
bust. 36 requires 444 yards of 
36-inch material 


No. 8345, Lapres’ ONE-PIECE 
Corset Cover. Designed for 
34 to 42 bust. 36 requires 1 
yard of 36-inch material. A 
dainty finish is the embroid 
ered spray, Design No. 354. 


No. 9475, Lapres’ AND MIssEs’ 
Petti-BLoomers. Designed for 
small, 24 te 26; medium, 28 
to 30; large, 32 to 34 waist 
26 requires 17g yards of 36- 
inch material 


No. 9187, Lapies’ Step-In 
UNDERGARMENT. Designed for 
34 to 46 bust. 36 requires 1 

yards of 36-inch. Attractively 
embroidered, Design No. 1053 


No. 9723, Lapres’ ONE-PIEcr 
NEGLIGEE. Designed for small, 
34 to 36; medium, 38 to 40; 
large, 42 to 44 bust. 36 re- 
quires 3 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. A conventional figure is 
used for the embroidery, De- 
sign No. 983 


No. 9284, La- 
\ pigs’ NIGHT 
Gown. De 
signed for 


) small, 34 to 
| 36; medium, 
38 to 40; 


large, 42 to 
44 bust. 36 
requires 314 
yards of 40 
inch material 
Hand em- 
broidery and 
bows of rib 
bon give an 
added touch 
to this dainty 
garment, De 
sign No. 823 


Nightgown 9284 
For small, medium, large 
Embroidery Design No. 823 
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New Cloth Hats and Bead Trimmings 
By Elisabeth May Blondel 






























1067—Embroidery Design for a Hat 
In this the combination of black 
velvet and white satin embroidered 
in black, gives a particularly new ef 
fect to the hat. It requires 34 of a 
yard of 24-inch material and 1 of a 
yard 36 inches long for band. 





1067 


1063 


1065 


1058—Design for Tam-o’-Shanter 

Hat. Made in velour and embroid 

ered in wool, this hat is extremely 

smart It is cut in 6 sections and 

requires 3¢ of a yard of 40-inch 
material 


1059—Embroidery Design for 

Dress Trimming. To match hat 

No. 1058 This is adapted to a 

round-neck design, motifs and a 
narrow banding 


1065—Embroidery Design for 
Dress Trimming. The dainty effect 
produced by this design when de 
veloped in beads and silk floss is 
very new. It is adapted to a round 
neck, 6 corner motifs 10'4 x 6 

inches and 12 yards of 1%-inch 

border. 


1068—Embroidery Design for 
Tam-o’-Shanter Hat. This model, 
exceedingly good in style, is of most 
simple construction. It is cut in 
two pieces and requires no stiffen 
ing. Lavender velour embroidered 
with blending shades of lavender 
and purple wool results charmingly. 
The roses are worked in single 
stitches with the lavender shades, 
then outlined with the purple. The 
hat requires 14 yard of material 20 
inches wide or wider 


1063—Beading Design for Dress 

Trimming. Especially effective for 

long iridescent beads. It is adapted 

to 10’ yards of border 2 inches 
wide 





0, 


Thousands of Women 


Have Restored the Natural 
Color of Their Hair 





Women No Longer Hesitate 


hairs are the first tell- 
Yet they are 


Gray 
tale sign of age. 
often premature. 

Women have long suffered 
their hair to become gray be- 
cause they did not want to use 
greasy, distasteful dyes. 

Now women no longer hesi- 
ate. For science has discovered 
the way to end gray hairs with- 
out resorting to the old-time, 


( rude 


‘ 


dyes. 

It has given to women this 
scientific hair color restorer. In 
rom four to eight days it re- 
stores gray hair to its natural 
color. ; 





Scientific Hair 


This Test Convinces 


Women now use Mary T. Goldman's 
Scientific Hair Color Restorer with as 
little reserve as the powder they use 
daily. 


However, we want women to first be 
convinced of the wonderful results of 
this scientific hair color restorer. And 
to know the pleasure of using it. 


Our method is to offer free a trial 
Try this on 
Note the 
And 


bottle and special comb. 
a single lock of your hair. 
results. How easily it is applied. 


how it differs from dyes. 


A 





Mary T. Goldman's Scientific 
Hair Color Restorer has proved 
itself in hundreds of laboratory 
tests and to thousands of women 
Leading hair dressers and 
beauty specialists use it. 

This scientific hair color re- 
storer is a clear, colorless liquid. 
It is pure and clean as water. 
And is applied simply by comb- 
ing it through the hair. It 
doesn’t interfere with shampoo- 
ing, nor with curling and dress- 
ing, as usual. And it will not 
fade or wash off. 


In from 4 to 8 days every gray 
hair will be gone. 


larg &J, Goldimany 


Color Res torer 


| 
u 


Cut out the coupon now. Simply 
mark the exact color of your hair. Or, 
better still, enclose a lock of your hair. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN 
1822 Goldman Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
Accept No Imitations 
For Sale By Druggists Everywhere 
SS SB Be SSS SSG eee ee ee Se ew ew 
MARY T. GOLDMAN 
1822 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me your FREE trial bottle 
of Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer 
with special comb I am not obligated in 
any way by accepting this free offer, 

The natural color of my hair is 


black......... jet black dark brown......... 


medium brown......... light brown 





OPO: cincecisecinfnanstignlocuicanctimiapepaadietiine coocsuigunte 


SOUR annleiidiibiiemniuncins 








P' RE face powder cannot injure the most 
delicate baby skin. The trouble is, too 
many powders are made in the old-fashioned 
way, with rice powder. Rice powder is starchy, 
and, like bread flour, it is quickly turned into 
a gluey paste by the moisture of the skin. This 
paste clogs the cuticle, swells in the pores, 
causing enlarged pores, blackheads and pim- 
ples. A specialist makes a harmless powder 
by using an ingredient doctors prescribe to 
heal the skin. Every time you apply this im- 
proved powder you give your complexion a 
real beauty treatment. ‘There is a thousand 
dollar guarantee of purity printed on the 





box, certifying it does not contain white lead, 
rice powder or any harmful substance This 
guaranteed s called La-may 


(French, 


pure powder 

L’Amé) 
pure and barmless, La-may is now used by 
over a million American women, it is now 
the most popular complexion powder sold in 
New York. Women who have used even the 
most expensive face powders say La-may 


Poudre Because it is 


stays on better than any other they say 
they cannot buy a better powder than 
La-may anywhere at any price. There is 


also a La-may Talcum that prevents the 
souring of perspiration 
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Ch Yeas lt ree 


Darkens and Beautifies 

Eyelashes and Eye- 
brows Instantly 

Long, thick, dark eye- 

2D lashes and well-form- 

t} ed eyebrows give 

4) charm, beauty and 

| wonderful expression 


ij to your eyes. 
**Maybelline’’ makes 
them appear naturally 
long, thick and luxuri- 
a ent. Applied + min- 
Soe ate. erfectl irmiless. 
= —_ Us jan  . wmimne A. iby Stars 
of the Stage and Screen ar id all beautiful women 
everywhere. Why not you? We know that you 
will be delightfully s dat the wonderful im- 
provement after the fir ot appleation, 
75c at Your Dealer’s or Direct from Us, 
To avoid disappointment with im s, always 
look for the picture of *“THE MAY BELL ‘GIRL. a 
as above, on every box of genuine “Ma ybelline.”” 
MAYBELL LABORATORIES 
4306 SS Grand deacsacsi- Gueege 


Fre ree Trial 


We will eee J 7s any of the 
Pa Te 


Pathe R 
ny dow Test them for 
fo fali days If you d e 
to buy gay the | west cash 
seins it monthly 
@moun.s. If it fails to plea 


@end it back at our expense 


Easy Jerms 


Pathe Phonographs are 
v 1 s 





! 
#1 phonograph 


Pathé Book Free 


Send name and addrese to- 
day. No obligations. 


The Standard Phonograph Co. 
202 Bor*h Peo . Street 
Dept. 2788 


Standard of the World cago, Di! 


4 Touchy corns and calluses 
with fingers. Doesn't 


hurt 


scanning  * 


Apply a f¢ 
at old, 


A few cents buys a tiny bottle of 
drug store, sufficie 

corn or corn between the toes, 
Y and hard skin trom the the bottom foal the feet. 


ena Mount Vernon, N.Y. Toronto, Can. 


) Lift Corns Off! 


lift off 


a bit! 


drops of “‘Freezone’’ 


touchy corn. 
ntly that corn stops 
irting. Then — shortly 


1 liftthat troublesome 
rn right off, root 
and all, 


pain, Soreness OF 


without 


irritation. 





(tr ’ 
Freezone’’ at any 


‘nt to remove every hard corn, soft 
and the painful calluses 


Just try it! 





CEE Save Money Ml 


The only difference 
between the work 
of the professional 
dyer, and dyeing at 
home with Sunset 
—is the money 
Sunset saves you. 


Most of the better stores 
carry Sunset—ask for 
your favorite color, or 
send us your dealer's 
name and fifteen cents 
and we will mail a cake 
postpaid. 


NORTH AMERICAN DYE 
CORPORATION, Dept. K 





ABLAC 





Face Power 





Those to the manor born sense the 
quality appeal of Lablache the powder 
supreme. Like old friends, it wears best 
and is closely clinging. A 
dainty toilet requisite for 
dainty women who 
really care for their 
complexions 


Refuse Substitutes 











They may t angerous 
Flesh, Whi Pink or 
Cream 7 a box of 
rug ist by ail 
o illic t “ 
i tive 


recmeh te 
BEN uv co. 

French Pe ” *, Dept. E > 

125 Kingston St. , Boston, Mass. 
























A Delightful Christmas Gift 
Distinctive 

Unique 
Pleasing 













THREE PENCILS, your name engraved to gold, 50 cts 
Holly or Floral Box Reindeer boxes please t k ies. 
Imprint Pencil Co., 530 | ulway, N York Clty. 


Buys —~ Engel 
/ ra 
102 100/49. oe |S rt Corners =| 
1 
Billions / ‘ ~i-No Paste NEEDED 
inse f Use thet to mount all kodak 
7 pictures, post cards,clippings in albums 
wp fan Speen Soret, ry, Pas et Det 
re of pretures. then wot Sad atick. 











if 
RST a ARTISTIC. lo ome. po fuss. 
and stat’y stores. cept no substita 
i 106 riage fol pke. and sam 


Mtg. Co. Dept. G4L 1 Leland Ave., CHI 
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The Brimming Cup 


i¢ rtinued jJrom page 18] 

don’t come from around here. Gene was 
off, working in a mill, down in Massachu- 
setts—Adams way—and they got married 
there. They only come back here to live 
after they’d had all that trouble with 
lawyers, and lost their woodland.” 

At this point they saw, looking in at 
the lighted dumb-show in the house, that 
new arrivals had come. Vincent felt a pre 
monitory clap of his heart and set his 
teeth in his cigarette. Yes, Marise had 
come—now appeared in the doorway, tall 
framed in green-leafed branches, the 
smooth pale oval of her face lighted by 
that subtle smile, those dark, long eyes 
By God! What would he not give to know 
what went on behind those eyes! 

She was unwinding from her head the 
close, black, nun-like wrap that those prim 
itive country-women, far away on the 
other side of the globe had chosen to ex 
press their being united to another human 
being 

Now she had it off. Her sleek, gleaming 
dark head stood poised on her long, thick 
white throat. What a woman! What she 
could be in any civilized setting! 

She was talking to Nelly Powers now, 
who had come back and stood facing her 
in one of those superb poses of hers, her 
yellow braids heavy as gold. “What say 
we go in?” suggested Frank, casting away 
the butt of his cigarette 

They opened the door and _ stepped 
back, the laughing confusion of their blink 
ing entrance, blinded by the lights, carrying 
off the first moments of greeting. In the 
midst of this, Vincent heard the front door 
open and, startled to think that anyone els« 
had used that exit, turned his head He 
saw with some dismay that Gene had fol 
lowed them in. How near had he been to 
them, in that black night, while they talked 
of his wife’s mismated beauty? Gene 
walked past them, giving no sign, his 
trong, long arms hanging a little in front 
of his body as he moved, his shoulders 
tooped apparently with their own weight. 

From the dining-room came a sound 
which Vincent did not recognize as the 
voice of any instrument he had ever hearé@ 

i series of extraordinarily rapid staccato 
crapes, playing over and over a primitively 
simple sequence of notes. He stepped to 
the door and saw an old man with white 
beard and long white hair tipped back in 
a chair, his eyes half-shut, his long legs 
stretched out in front of him, patting time 
with one thick boot. Under his chin was 
a violin, on the strings of which he jiggled 
his bow back and forth spasmodically, an 
infinitesimal length of the horse-hair being 
used for each stroke, so that there was no 
sonority in the tones 

Old Mrs. Powers said at his elbow, “The 
first sets are forming, Mr. Marsh.” She 
called across to Frank Warner, standing 
very straight with Nelly Powers’ hand on 
his arm, “Frank, you call off, wunt ye?” 

Instantly the young man sent out a 
long, clear shout, “First sets fo-orming 
Promenade to your places.” He set the 
example, marching off through the throng 
with Nelly by his side 

“Here we are!” shouted old Mrs 
Powers, scrambling her way through the 
and pulling Vincent after her. He 
could see that the couples about him were 
in their places, hand in hand, facing each 
other gravely, elate and confident 

He felt the breath of pines on him 
resinous, penetrating, stimulating. They 
were now in a small, square room with a 
low ceiling, dense and green with pine 
boughs, fastened to the walls. Mrs. Powers 
caught at his hand. “All ready, Frank,” she 
said 

Facing them, near the doorway, 
Frank and Nelly, their heads up, their 
hands held high. Vincent felt his blood 
move more quickly at the spectacle they 
made. On one side stood Marise Critten 
den, her fingers clasped by the huge knotted 
hand of Gene Powers, and on the other was 
rounded, rosy old Mr. Bayweather holding 
by the hand the oldest Powers child, a 
pretty blond girl of twelve. 

Frank's voice pealed out above the jig- 
jig-jigging of the fiddle. “Salute your 
partners !” 

Vincent had a qualm of boyish em- 
barrassment. What in the world did their 
antiquated lingo mean? Was he to kiss that 
old woman ? 

Mrs. Powers said reassuringly, “Don’t 
you worry. Just do what the others do.” 

As she spoke she was holding out her 
skirts and dipping to a curtsy. A little 
late, he caught at the idea and sketched 
a bow such, as to his astonishment, he saw 
the other men executing. Was he in old 
Versailles or Vermont? 

“Balance to the corners, right!” chanted 
Frank, sending his voice out like a bugle. 

With perfect precision each couple sepa- 
rated, stepped swayingly toward the nearest 
couples to their right, and retreated. 

“Balance to corners, left!” 

The same movement was executed to 
the other side. 

[Continued on page 69) 
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The Hottest Fire 
Known for Cooking 


Little Wonder Oil Stove 


The Only Combination Heating and 
Cooking Oil Stove on the Market 


ne gallon of oil is equal to ten gallons in the 
Little Wonder, because it burns 9% air and 10% 
oil, and instead of 80% of the heat going to waste 
around sides of kettles, ALL of it is utilized in 
the fuel-saver top. Boils a quart of water in 3 
minutes; makes country cooking as easy as with 
city gas. Its own oven is a splendid baker; and 
by using a portable oven on top of this stove, 
you have the best bread-baker made. Stove sits 
on top of any range (or will send a stove-height 
standard for $2.50 extra). 

As a heater indoors it is a “little wonder,’’ and 
pays for itself quick in its saving of coal. Gallon 
of oil burns 16 to 20 hours. Generated with 
alcohol, gasoline or kerosene. Why bother with 
wood or coal or the old-fashioned oil stove that 
takesforever to get a meal and throws noheat? The 
only cooker-heater in thousands of homes today. 

A written guarantee with every stove. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send money 
order or check direct to factory and stove will be 
shipped at once with full directions and guarantee. 

Weight 30 lbs. Height 14-in.; cooking surface, 
with shelves, 16-in. x 24-in.; oven 10-in. x 14-in, 
x 14-in. Price $17.50 f. o. b. Factory. 





We also make the Little Wonder GAS Stove 
on the same principle—price $12.50. 





Little Wonder Stove Co. 


3541GABLE AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 





This Helps You Do More 
Things the Electric Way 


Makes every single electric light socket 
do the work of two 
“Every wired home needs three or more” 


The plug 


& that stands 
for quality 






At your 
Dealer’s 


‘Benjamin od No. 92 
Sh 


— 
OR $125 EACH 


BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
ates Rs EO 








An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful, 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get 
rid of dandruff, for it will starve your 
hair and ruin it if you dont 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is 
to dissolve it [To do this, just apply a 
little Liquid Arvon at night before re- 
tiring; use enough to moisten the scalp, 
and rub it in gently with the finger tips. 

3y morning, most, if not all, of your 
dandruff will be gone, and three or four 

ore applications should completely re- 
move every sign and trace of it 

You will find, too, that all itching of 
the scalp will stop, and your hair will 
look and feel a hundred times better. 
You can get Liquid Arvon at any drug 
store. A four-ounce bottle is usually all 


that is needed 


The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 










Free Trial tm; 
Piedmont 
Red Cedar Chest. Your choice Cs pee 
styles and designs sent on 15 
trial. A Piedmont protects furs, ooak umes 
from moths, mice, dust and damp. Lasts fone generations, Pays for 
. birthday or 
. Write oew for our new illust: a postpaid 
free fopen. Also csk for a free b« aes. or owe. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHE.T re. 8. S Statesville, N 


tout woman 


Beautiful new Coats, Suits, Skirts, 
Dresses and Waists designed ‘specially 
for Stout women, Sizes up to 56 bust. 
Money back if not satisfied. handsome 
Style Book sent free. Write today to Devt 9 
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‘First couple forward and _ back,” 
shouted Frank. 
The air changed but not the rhythm, 


in a hoarse 
rapid tune 


and all the men broke out 
chant, singing to the whirring, 
Oh pass right through and never mind who 
And leave the girl behind you, 
Now come right back on the same old track 
And swing the girl behind you 

In obedience to these chanted com 
mands, the four who were executing the 
figure, went through labyrinthine maneu 
vers, forward and back, dividing and re 
uniting. The old clergyman held out his 
hand to Mrs. Crittenden, laughing as he 
swung her briskly about. Gene, bending 
his great bulk, solemnly swung _his 
daughter. Then with neat exactitude on 
the stroke of the beat, they were all back 
in their places 
Now come right back on the same old track 
And swing the girl behind you! 
the men shouted loudly, stamping in time, 
with relish for the beat of the rhythm 

“Grand right and left!” shouted Frank 
Vincent’s hand was seized by the little 
Powers girl, who swung him competently 
on to her mother. Nelly Powers swam past 
him like a goddess, a golden aroma of 
health, and vivid sensual seduction trailing 
from her as she moved. Then it was 
Marise’s hand in his . How strange, 
how strange that hand which knew the 
secrets of Débussy’s heart. . . She 
grasped his fingers firmly and looked full at 
him laughingly, her face as open as a 
child’s. The many-sided, tantalizing crea 
ture . . . she pulled him about and 
was gone. And there was old Mrs. Powers 
in her place, quaintly, absurdly light and 
elastic, treading the floor in her flat old 
woman’s shoes with brilliant precision 

“All promenade!” cried Frank, this time 
his voice exultant. He seized Nelly by the 
waist, and danced with her the length of 
the room followed by the other couples 
The music stopped. He released his part 
ner, made a strange, stiff little bow, and 
turned away. The “set” was over. 

“There!” said Mrs. Powers, breathing 
quickly, “’twa’n’t so hard as you thought, 
was it?” Vincent was struck by the aspect 
of the people, their blood warmed, their 
lips moist, their eyes gleaming. The rooms 
were growing hot, and the odor of the 
pines was heavy in the air. He found him 
self next to Nelly Powers and asked her to 
dance with him “ . . although I 
don’t know how at all,” he explained. 

From the other end of the room came 
again Frank’s deep shout, “The set is form 
ing! Promenade to your places!” Nelly 
moved swiftly in that direction and again 
Vincent found himself opposite Frank who 


was dancing this time with Marise. The 
music changed, and again the men broke 
out into their accompanying chant. This 


time it ran, 

The gent around the lady 

And 

The lady round the gent 

Then 

The lady round the lady 

And 

The gent around the gent 

Somewhere in the hypnotic to-and-fro 
of those swaying, human figures, he en 


countered Marise, coming on her suddenly 
standing stock-still 
“Around me!” 

“Just as the 
The gent around the lady, sang the men. 
Frank was circling about Nelly, his eyes 
on hers, treading lightly. It was as though 
he were weaving a charm. Vincent ended 
his circle. The men sang 

ind 

The lady round the gent 

Marise and Nelly stepped off, 
the men’s invisible circle with one 
own 

The 
vish-like 
fiddle 
faster 


she commanded, laugh- 


ing song says.” 


overlaying 
of their 


room beyond boiled with the der 
whirling of the dancers. The 
rose louder and shriller, faster and 
The men sang at the top of their 
voices and beat time heavily. Under cover 
of this rolling clamor, Vincent called out 
boldly to Marise, “A symbol of life! A 
symbol of life!” and did not know if she 
heard him. His head was turning, the 
room staggered around him. Nelly’s warm, 
vibrant hand was again in his. They were 


in their places. Frank’s voice rose, re- 
sounding, “Promenade all!” 

Nelly abandoned herself to his arms in 
the one brief moment of close physical 


contact of the dance. They raced to the 
end of the room. The music stopped, but 
it went on in his head. 

The odor of the pines rose pungent in 
the momentary silence. Everyone was 
breathing rapidly. Nelly put up a hand to 
touch her hair. Vincent said, in order to 
say something, “What a pleasant smell 
those pine-branches give.” 

She turned her white neck to glance into 
the small room lined with them, and re 
marked clearly and dispassionately, “I don’t 
like the smell.” 

Vincent was interested. He 
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have a good deal of it, 
it or not, from that great 
front gate.’ 
him, her eyes 
“The old pine-tree,” she 
aid, “I wish it were cut down, darkening 
the house the way it does.” She turned 
Vincent had the sensation of seeing 
piece fitted neatly into a jig-saw 


“Well, you must 
whether you like 
pecimen by your 
looked at 


precious stones 


She as blue as 


iway 
inother 
puzzle 
He had not spoken to Marise that eve 
ning, save the first greeting and his impu 
lent shout to her in the dance, and now 
turned to find her 

There she was, on the other side of the 
room between Mr. Welles and Mr. Bay 
weather, looking extraordinarily young and 
virl-like and animated, fanning first one 
and then the other elderly gentleman. They 
were both in need of this, puffing and pant 
ing. Mr. Welles indeed was. scarcely re 
cognizable, the usual pale quiet of his face 
broken into red and glistening laughter 

“I see you've been dancing,” said Vin 
cent coming to a stop in front of the group 


and wishing the two old gentlemen away. 

“Old Mrs. Powers got me,” explained 
Mr. Welles, “you never saw anything so 
absurd in your life.’ He went on, “You 
imply can’t imagine how remarkable this 
, to me I never never danced I'd no 
idea I ever would experience anything 
sO ° so well I tell you, I 
thought I'd left fun behind me, years and 
years ago! 


“Oh what you've had is nothing to what 
you're going to have,’ Marise told him, 
“just wait till old Nate strikes up the open- 
ing bars of ‘The Whirlwind’ and see the 
roof of the house fly off. See here,” she 
laid her hand on his arm, “this is leap-year. 


I hereby solemnly engage you to dance 
‘The Whirlwind’ with me.” 
Vincent looked down at her, bubbling 


with light-hearted merriment as a girl, and 
thought, “There is no end to the variety of 
her moods!” 

She glanced up at him, 
on her 


caught his eyes 
and misinterpreted their wondering 
expression. “You think I’m just silly and 
childish don’t you? Oh, don’t be 
everlasting adult! Life's not so serious as 
all that!’ 

Mr. Welles gave her one of his affection- 
ate pats on her hand. Vincent asked her 
casually, “What’s the idea of making a 
family party of it, and bringing the children 
too?” 

She answered, dashingly, “If I answer 
you in your own language, I'd say because 
their households are in such a primitive 
condition that they haven’t anybody to 
leave the childrei with. If I answer you 
in another vocabulary, I’d say because their 
is a close feeling of family unity, and they 
like to have their children with them when 
they are having a good time. Vincent 
challenged her, “Why don’t you bring your 
own, then?” He kept down with difficulty 
the exclamation which inwardly added, “Ii 
you only knew what a relief it is to see 
you for once without that intrusive bunch 
of children!” 

“Why sometimes I do,” she answered in 
1 matter-of-fact tone, “but I’ve just had 
a telegram from my husband saying that 
he will be here early tomorrow morning, 
and the children voted to go to bed so they 
could be up bright and early to see him.’ 

Vincent continued looking down on her 
blankly for an instant. He was startled by 
the wave of anger which spurted up over 
him, like flame. He heard Mr. Welles make 
suitable comment. He himself said, 
really,” in a natural voice, and turned 


some 
“Oh, 
away 

He saw nothing of what was before him 
for a moment, and then realized that he 
was next to Frank Warner, who was stand- 
ing beside Nellie Powers, and asking her to 
dance with him again. She was shaking 
her head and looking about the room un 
easily. “Oh, go to it, Frank!” he said in 
a low, fierce tone, “take her out again, as 
often as you like. Why shouldn’t you!” 

Nelly gave him a look, deep and in 
scrutable, shrugged her shoulders. and 

alked off with Frank. 

“They're the handsomest couple in the 
room,” said Vincent at random to a farmer 
near him. And then, seeing that Nelly’s 
husband was in possible ear-shot, he raised 
his voice recklessly, “They’re the hand 
somest couple in the room,” he repeated, 
resentfully. “They ought always to dance 
together.” 

If Gene heard, he 
granite impassivity of 
moved 

Vincent went 


did not show it, the 
his harsh face un- 


on toward the door, his 
nerves a little relieved by this outburst 
He would go out and have another cigarette 
he thought, and then take his old man- 
child home to bed 

The music began to skirl again, as he 
stepped out and closed the door behind 
him. He walked down to the huge dark 
pine,the pine that Gene loved like a person, 
and which his wife wished were cut down. 

What a beastly prison marriage was, he 

[Continued on page 71) 
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thought—a thing as hostile to the free hu- 
man spirit as an iron ball-and-chain! He 
leaned against the straight unyielding bole 
of the tree, folding his arms and staring at 
the house. What a ghastly joke the whole 
business of living was! 


A thousand ugly recollections poured 
their venom upon him, from his past life 
Life, this little moment of blind, sensual 


groping and grabbing for something worth 
while that did not exist save in the stultifi- 
cation of the intelligence. All that you 
reached for so frantically, it was only an 
other handful of mud, when you held it 
Past the yellow squares of the windows, 


he saw the shapes of the dancers, insect 
tiny, footing it to and fro. And in one of 
these silhouettes, he recognized Marise 


Crittenden 

He turned away from the sight and 
struck his fist against the rough bark of 
the tree. What an insane waste and con- 
fusion ruled everywhere in human life! A 
woman like that to be squandered 
an intelligence fine and supple, a talent 
penetrating and rare like hers for music, a 
strange beauty like that of no other woman, 
a depth one felt like mid-ocean, a capacity 
for fun like a child’s and a vitality of per 
sonality, a power for passion that pulsed 
from her so that to touch her hand casu- 
ally, set one thrilling and good 
God! What was destiny doing with her? 
Spending that gold like water on three brats 
incapable of distinguishing between her and 
any good-natured woman who would put 
on their shoes and wash their faces for 
them. And their mother knew well enough 
what she sacrificed . . . she would 
know soon. She had betrayed that to him 
the very first time he had seen her, that 
astonishing first day when she had sat there 
befere him quite simply the woman most 
to his taste he had ever seen here! 
That day when she had spoken about feel- 
ing “lost” when little Mark went off to 
school, because she had had an hour or so 
free from those ruthless little leeches who 
spent their lives in draining her vitality. 
He had known, if she had not, the signifi- 
cance of that feeling of hers—the first time 
she had had a moment to raise her eyes 
from her trivial task and see that she had 
been tricked into a prison 

That very day, he had wanted to cry 
out to her, as impersonally as to a beauti 
ful bird caught in a net, “Now, now burst 
through, and spread your wings where you 
belong !” 

Those treasures, to whom she was being 
sacrificed ! Paul, the well-intentioned 
burgher he would make. Elly, a child who 
stared at you like an imbecile when asked 
a question—and Mark, the passionate, 
greedy baby there were three walls 
of the prison that shut her away from life. 
And the fourth wall . . ' 


HE blackness dropped deeper and den- 

ser about him. 

There they were dancing, those 
idiots, dancing ox a volcano if ever human 
beings did, in that little sultry respite from 
the tornado which was called world-peace. 
Well, that was better than their working, 
at least. How soon before it would break 
again, the final destructive hurricane, born 
of nothing but the malignant folly of hu- 
man hearts, and sweep away all that they 
now sweated and agonized to keep. What 
silly weakness to spend the respite in any 
thing but getting as much of what you 
wanted as you could, before it was all gone 
in the big smash-up. 

He felt with a hateful relish the rank 
reaction against life and human beings, with 
which he paid for his periods of high spirits 
Now, at least, he was on bed rock. There 
was a certain hard, quick restfulness in 
scorning it all so wholeheartedly as either 
stupid or base. 

At this a woman’s face hung suddenly 
there in the blackness. Her long eyes 
seemed to look directly into his, a full, re- 
vealing look such as they had never given 
him in reality. His quiet was broken by 
an agitation he could not control. NO, no, 
there was something there that was not 
mud! He had thought he would live and 
die without meeting it. And there it was, 
giving to paltry life a meaning, after all, 
a troubling and immortal meaning. A 


frosty breath blew down upon him from 
the mountains. A long shudder ran through 
him. 


The sensation moved him to a sweeping 
change of mood, to a furious resentment, as 
at an indignity. God! What was he 
doing? Who was this moping in the dark 
like a boy? 

The great night stood huge and breath- 
less above him as before, but now he saw 
only the lamp-lit house, tiny as an insect, 
but vibrant with eager and joyous life 
With a strong, resolute step he went 
rapidly back to the door, opened it wide, 
stepped in and walked across the floor to 
Marise Crittenden. “You're going to dance 
the next dance with me, you know,” he 
told her. 


{To be continued in the December McCatt’s] 
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Crooked toes 
—how to straighten them 


One of the famous Foot Comfort Appliances and 


Remedies invented by the internationally-known 
foot specialist, Dr. Wm. M. Scholl of Chicago, is 
the Toe-Flex. 

It is so simple that you may not believe it can 
correct this wrong condition—but try it. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of men and women have 
proved that itcan. This scientifically-shaped device 
between the toes 
ill restore the 
crooked or overlapped toe to its normal position 
And the 
joint (bunion) will disappear. 


of fine, flexible rubber fits snugly 
and exerts a gentle pressure that u 


enlargement at the 
75c each at shoe and 


surprisingly soon. 


department stores everywhere 

There's a proved Dr. Scholl Appliance or Remedy 
for every foot trouble. 

Write to The Scholl Mfg. Co., 611 W. Schiller St., 
Chicago, ML, for free copy of Dr. Scholl's valuable 
booklet, “The Feet and Their Care.’ 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 














BIG kya a e Style Book, picturing hund- 

of Dresses, Coats, Suits, Skirts, 

Waste and Corsets--specially designed 
for Mothers-to-be--sent absolutely free. 
Largest Maternity Specialists in the world. All 
apparel made by ourselves, Best many Low- 
est prices. Send for your book tod 0 Dept. 91. 


[Lane eens ae NewYork 











'—Not ‘One ne 
Gray Hair, Now’ 


‘‘And my hair was quite gray a 
short time ago! 

“It was falling out, gettioe. brittle and 
stringy. Myscalp was filled with dandruff 
and itched almost constant! ye 

“A few applications of Kolor-Bak pro- 
duced a wonderful improvement. Theitch- 
ing stop) instantly. There was no more 
dandru nd—marvel of marvels—it is 
now restored to its original —not a 
gray hair shows anywhere!” 

Kolor-Bak is not a dye or stain. It is 
colorless, stainless, harmlese and restores 
original color to gray hair simply by put- 
ting hair and scalp in a healthy condition. 

Send for our special! trial offer; also Free 
Book on Hair which explains how Kolor- 
Bak restores gray hair to ite origina! color. 


HYGIENIC LABORATORIES 
3334-3338 W. 38th St., Dept. 1176 Chicago 
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William and Mary Rocker is one of many 
ns which have helped to beautify over a miilion 
Simply by buying your every day household 


gure foods, toilet articles, etc., direct from the 


Larkin Factories, you may obtain this Rocker as your Premium, 


the 1500 beautiful Premiums you select from the 


BIG CATALOG FREE 


This valuable vook not only illustrates Larkin Premi- 
ums, furniture, cut glass, rugs, wearing apparel, etc 
and #0 Larkin Products of highest quality, but also 
quotes amazingly low Economy Cash Prices that repre 
sent remarkable money saving through Factory-to 
Family dealing Send today for your copy of this 
helpful Catalog 


Protect Your Abdomen 


A real successful abdominal! Pro- 
tector, (patented) Does not roll 
down from top or up from bottom. 
Same price as any good Supporter. 


Pictures and Particulars...-+- Free 
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A Poor Shopper 


ening paper to mother and the 
d upon an item that aroused his 
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“Y \ 
eat ki M is fea ind stayed—li \ 
t relative tor t 1 —— ‘ —_ “< x => 
In 1623, there wa 1 Sé i celebDrauion alter a ea 
lrought; in 1630, the Massachuset Bay Colony held it “Here is a report he said, “to the effect that a noted 
first public celebration after the arrival of ships from Ens British entomologist not long ago paid $500 for a rare speci 
land, bringing friends and food Between 1631 and 1684 ther men of flea that is occasionally found on the walrus.” 
were twenty-two celebration But there was no regular But iid mother, really puzzled, “I don’t understand, 


Thanksgiving day set aside until 1761, and even after that what the man would do with the flea or what the 


little time before the nies outside of New 
England made it an annual testiva 


it was some walrus could do with the $500 


For there were some colonists 1 America who did not Perfect Work 
yme of Puritan stock The Pilgrims were serious and dour 
n. They had abolished the lebration of Christmas; but S ARAH BERNHARDT, for all that she is one of the nex 
ince man must have his holida no matter how solemn ~ writers, does not need to struggle to set down her short 
Thanksgiving was invented The Piigrims turned to it stories in the way they should go. Her men and women 
bservance as a relief from the wanton” bacchanaliar race ahead of her pen on the paper. Before she has finished 
Christmas spent in England—the Christmas Cotton Matl with a lovers’ quarrel, they are rushing ahead into a recon 
lescribed as “revellin dicin cardi maskin mummin ciliation 
onsumed in compotatior in interluck in exct of win The life f an author is almost as hard as that of a 
in mad mirth translator The perfect translator must have accuracy for 
This is a k erious world today, although it has i her father, and imagination for her mother Bernhardt’s 
finitely more to distr it than the dangers besetting tl tories, more than any others, deserve the perfect translator 
iriy New Englander We have no Indians and wolve t She is there in Paris—waiting to resolve each story into the 
ir door; but there are visiting relative nd the turke most flexible English rendering. She is Rose Wilder Lane 
i luxury whom you already know as a frequent contributor to M« 
For one wi to the meeting-house to pra ! Call The first story, which will appear in the December 
Phanksgiving, ten the footba ime. Shad f number, will please you—its style as well as its story. When 
poor Cotton Mather Madame Bernhardt read the translation of the first story, 
he wired the translator 
I lis Mistake I am more than please my dear Madame, that 
/ SMALL bov wa , n Or the street when a pa mm have chosen to translate my little romance T hese 
A iron its ca on tl porct reamed at hin How tories are very dear to me—because I have known per 
oO} | Tt t ‘ istonishment I } nally tl haracters which I am evolving from my 
slled a second time and a third. The lad removed his memory! I hope to see you soon in Paris, and I send 
, 1 polite bow ' Verv we thank vou u in the meanwhile my most sympathetic greetings 
‘ f { ver er, but I 
wuucht vou were o1 bir SARAH BERNHARDT 


A New Fad 


The Perfect Lover 


M RS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT e suffrage leader YOMEHOW it takes away half of Cleopatra’s reputed 

A whose life-time effort be rewarded, wa k 2 charm to remember that the lady, even when lunching 

once of an untactful motion made at a club meetin with Marc Antony, ate with a knife Or worse, with her 
Thi olion he said, “reminds me of a married fingers, or with the Egyptian equivalent of baby pusher 

For the fork is a very modern fad. The Anglo-Saxons 

ide some play with it during the early Middle Ages, but 


soon discarded it as a weapon unworthy of feudal chiefs and 
unearthed it in medieval 
the Italians took up 
gallants were able to 
A little while later, the fork came into 
ind mother had achieved another step in the 
Man 


veomen, and laid it aside until we 
ruins. In the early eighteenth 
the fork again 


indulge in the luxury 


century 


although only spruce 


common ust 


civilization of that savage cake-eating small boy 


Penfields Again 
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Yo ) t \ Ww" N one of our stories finds a friend we like to com 
Joh I ment upon the fact If you have read Florence Bing- 
( it “ ul Ther Livingston’s Custard Cup stories—the third of which 
Cr i Why I than | ippears in this McCall’s—vou will, we are sure, have be 
Now shut u read t Lp ome such an admirer of the redoubtable Mrs. Penfield and 


er high-spirited young that no other corroborating compli 


nent will surprise you 
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Kate Douglas Wig 
Christmas Carol was one of the first 
undaunted family, has 


Nevertheless we 
Bird 


ynicles of an 


must tell you that 
whose 


poverty -stri ken 






The Boston New written us her pleasure in the Penfields. “What a good, what 
t istressing notice 1 pungent story The Custard Cup in the August number! 
R t Bak a t isty Carolina More power to the author's elbow,” she says. “Florence 
I Kezi W I r ng straig Bingham Livingston is a talented creature The Livingston 
very much marked elbow is still working, and the December McCall’s will see 

the ha H : ipe 1, white and the Penfields through their Christmas 
k a white k crape petticoat And the Christmas nu:nber will bring you still more 
hift, a t I Her, a mixt blue and Mrs. Wiggin’s comment upon The Custard Cup came in a 

\ letter to us enclosing a Christmas story from her own hand 

\ rey “ ffered for ‘thi one of those characteristic Wiggin’s stories, in which young 
. in tk romance is interwoven with a thread of the Christmas 





I t kil it iccustome theme The story’s title is Creeping Jenny, and we know 


that you are going to like it as much as we do 
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A Winning Card 


HEN Adele Luehrmann, story The Lurania 

Mystery, appears in this number, first came to New 
York to find fame as a writer of detective stories, her worst 
minutes were spent waiting to cross the office threshold of 
editors. She was afraid of them. One day, she unwittingly 
treated one of these potentates with such complete frank 
ness that her dignity and her fear left her forever. 

She had given, a few days before, a bridge-party at her 
home, and she had written verses on the back of her visiting 
cards to accompany the prizes. After the party, her maid 
found what she supposed was a perfectly good visiting card 
on the floor. She put it away carefully in her mistress’ hand 
bag 

When Miss Luehrmann appeared at the editor’s office, she 
sent in her card, and then sat down to wait with her usual 
dread. Ushered in, she found a gentleman with an unde 
cipherable fixedly at her visiting card. He 
handed it to Miss Luehrmann without a word. It was the 
card which had accompanied the booby prize at her bridge- 
party, and on its back was written 


whose 


face, looking 


There’s no use in talking, 
We're made for each other, 
You are one booby, 
ind I am another 
The editor not only laughed. He accepted the challenge 
and a stoPy,.and Miss Luehrmann has never been afraid since 


A Hard Fall 
Presidents are 


| get MBER is a depressing month 
elected, and family reunions are held. It is the month, 
someone once wrote, in which people are expected to hang 
and drown themselves. It is a dull, gray, melancholy spell. 

Things were not always so dull. “On November 24, 
1735,” an old Gentleman’s Magazine reports, “a butcher of 
Rumford in Essex, was rode up to by a woman mounted on 
a side-saddle presented a pistol and denranded his 
money. In amazement he asked her what she meant and 
received his answer from a genteel-looking man who was 
coming toward him on horseback, and who said he was a 
brute to deny the lady’s request and told him that if he did 
not gratify the lady’s request immediately he would shoot 
him through the head 

“The Butcher could not resist the invitation to be gallant, 
when supported by such arguments, and he placed his 
guineas and his watch in the lady’s hands.” 


who 


Attention, Hens! 


IX-YEAR-OLD Mary, who had spent her first week in 
school, was so enthralled with the charm of education 
that she carried her class-room discipline into every avenuc 
of her daily life. When her mother asked her please to go 
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out to collect the eggs, Mary stepped primly into the 


chicken coop and addressed the poultry class: “Will all those 
hens who have laid an egg ples:e raise their hands?” 


All Set 


N' )W that the French Academy of Sciences has approved 
the rocking-chair, there will no doubt come into inter 
national use a habit 
as ice-water, bell-boys, 
Icelanders, and the 


as closely associated with this country 
chewing-gum and steam-heat. The 
Sengalese and the Swiss mountaineer, 
Europe and Asia have never acquired the rocking-chair 
habit. The Yankee gentleman who devised it in the 1700's 
was anxious to combine the soothing pleasures of a cradle 
and a throne. Is not this nation’s success due to the fact 
that citizens have been able to sit and think and be com- 
fortable at the same time? 

In the land of its origin, says the New York World 
the rocking-chair has afforded a multiple service. It has 
been the minister of relaxation in the home and of restful 
idleness on the piazza of the summer hotel. It has promoted 
good feeling through the informalitjés of rocking-chair poli 
tics. Perhaps if the Supreme CowNcil would substitute rock 
ing-chairs for the stiff back chairs 3+ the diplomatic chamber 
it might be easier to agree on a Russian policy 





